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CHAP. XVL 
Henry IV. 

^N'uMEROUS formalities are feldom ufed a.d. > 3 ’«. 
but to cover diftrutt or injuftice. . Henry the 
Fourth, knowing the wcaknefs of. his title, was, 
at Icaft, determined to give his , ^pron<ttion all 
pouible folcmnity, and to make't^pligion a cloak 
to cover his ufurpation. Accordmglyi particu- 
lar care was taken to procure a certain oil, faid 
to have been prefented by the Virgin Mary to 
'rhomas Becket, during his exile. The phial 
that contained this precious balm had fallen into 
the hands of a hermit, who gave it to the duke 
of Lancafter, affuring him, that all kings an- 
VoL. II. B ointed 
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wnted with that oil would become true chain* 
plons of the church. On the prefent occafion, 
being feifcd by Henry among the other jew.els of 
Richard, he was anointed with it in all the forms ; 
at the fame time declaring, that he had afeended 
ihe throne by the right of conqueft, the refigna- 
liion of Richard in his favour, and as the ipoft 
dirift defeendant of Henry the Third, king of 
England. Thefc were the formalities made ule 
^f to hide his ambition, or perhaps quiet his own 
fears ; for the heir of the houfc of Mortimer, who 
had in tlie late reign been declared in parlia- 
ment the true heir to the crown, was Hill alive, 
though but a boy of feven years of age. Him 
Hem y do i ained , together with h is younger brother, 
in all honourable cuftody, at "W indfor cattle. 

But notwiiliflanding thefe precautions for his 
c'lrity, llcnr) toon found that the throne of an 
ufurper Is ever a bed of thorns. Such violent 
aniniotities broke out among the barons, in the 
frit It nion of his parliament, that forty challenges 
A\(ie gi\en and received, and forty gauntlets 
thrown down, as pledges of the fincerity of their 
fentment. Bui though thefe commotions were 
lieiiiiijglv fuppreflred by his moderation for that 
tin e, )et they foon broke out into rebellion ; and 
a eonfpi'-..cy was fet on foot for felling Henry at 
VVindlor, and replacing Richard oil the throne, 
who w as fuppofed to oe yet alive. This plot was 
fet on foot by the earls of Rutland, Kent, Hunt- 
ingdon, and lord Spenfer, whom Henry had dc- 
giaikd from fuperior titles, conferred ujion them 
by the late king. 1 iie particulars of their feheme 
W'TC eommitted to writing, and each of the con- 
federates had a copy figned by all the reft. A- 
mong the number of thefe, the duke of Aumcrlc 
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was one, funuftied with a paper, which he un- 
fortunately dropt out .of his bofom as he was 
fitting one day at dinner with his father, the duke 
of Y ork. The father perceiving foraething fall, 
privately took it up, and to his great aftonifh- 
ment difcovered the contents, whiA he refolved, 
with all diligence, to difeover to the king, and 
accordingly rode off with the utmoft expedition 
tb Windfor, where the court relidcd at that junc- 
ture. In the mean time the fon finding the fad 
mifehanCe that had happened, and guelfing the 
caufe of his father’s expedition, was refolved, if 
pollible, to prevent his information ; and haften- 
ing by a fhorter way, difcovered the whole to the 
king, and obtained the royal pardon before his 
father could arrive. Who coming foon after, pro- 
duced the paper with the !• imes of the confpira- 
tors. 

In the mean time, while Henry employed the 
molt vigorous efforts to difpel the rifing llorm, 
the confpirators, finding their firft intentions 
fruftrated, dreffed up one of the late king’s fer- 
vants, named Maudlin, in royal robes, giving 
out that he was the depofed monarch, whom 
they had taken from his prifon, and were willing 
to replace on the throne. Pity is a pallion for 
which the Enalilh have ever been remarkable ; 
majefty in diftrefs was an obje£t fufficient at 
once to excite their loyalty and compalhon ; 
and they accordingly flocked in great numbers 
round the ftandard of the confpirators. T heir 
army foon became confiderable, and encamped 
near Cirencefter, while the leaders took up their 
head quarters within the city j yet fo carelef. or 
inexperienced were they, that they neglecled to 
place proper guards at the gates and the avenues 
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of. the place. This was quickly perceived by 
the mayor of the town, who was in the interefts 
of the king: this magiftrate airembling four hun- 
dred men in the night, fecured the gates, fo as to 
exclude the army encamped without, and then 
be attacked the chiefs within. The earls of Kent 
and Saliibury were taken, after an obftinate re- 
iiftance, and beheaded on the fpot by the mayor’s 
order. The earl of Huntingdon, and lord 
Spenfer, efcaped over the tops of the houfes into 
the camp, in hopes of ftorming the town at the 
bead of their forces ; but they quickly had the 
mortification to find the tents and baggage aban- 
doncd by the foldiers, who, upon hearing the 
noife and tumult within, had concluded, that a 
party of the king’s army had entered privately,to 
ftrehgthen the townfmen j and under the con- 
viction of this, they fled with the utmofl preci- 
pitation. 

The two lords perceiving that all hope was 
over, endeavoured to conceal themfelvcs fepa- 
rately but they were foon after taken, and loft 
their heads upon a fcaffold by the king’s order. 
'J’heir deaths were foon after followed by thofe of 
fir Thomas Blount, and lir Benedict vSciy ; and 
when the quarters of thefe unhappy men v/ere 
brought to London, no lefs than eighteen biftiops, 
and thirty-four mitred abbots, joined the popu- 
lace, and met them with the moll indecent marks 
of joy and exultation. In this diocking procef- 
fion was feen the earl of Rutland carrying the 
head of lord Spenfer, his brother in-law, in tri- 
umph, after having betrayed him. This mif- 
creant had been long enured to blood and trea- 
chery : he was inftrumental in the murder of his 
uncle, the duke of Gloucefter, to pleafe Richard* 
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he foon after deferted the fallen fortiyies of that 
monarch and joined with Henry j not long after, 
he entered into a confpira<^ againft this monarch, 
after having fwern allegiance to him ; and now, 
at laft, betrayed thofe very aflbciates whom he 
had feduced into thjs enterprife, carrying Jn tii- 
uinph the marks of his execrable vilianies' 
jbut the fupprelli'on of a Angle rebellkm was- 
not fufficient to give quiet to a kingdom threat- 
ened wirii foreign invations, and torn by, inteftinc 
difeontents. 'Ihe king of France had aftually 
raifed a vaft armament to invade England •, but 
a , truce was foon after concluded for eight 
and twenty years ; and it was agreed, that queen 
Ifabel, who had been married to Richard, but 
whofe marriage had never been confuramated, 
fliould return to France, her native country. 
The Scots, lliortly after, began to renew their 
ancient difturbances ; and while the Englifli 
army marched* northward to oppofe their incur- 
fions, the Welch, on the other fide, under the 
condu£l of Owen Glendour, attacked the king- 
dom upon the defencelefs quarter. Many were 
the petty victories gained, and the ravages com- 
mitted on either part in this contclh The name 
of Owen Glendour is refpeflcd among his coun- 
trymen to this very day ; but as all his ctmquefts 
pi ©cured no lafting advantage, and as all his 
viflories only terminated in fame, they arc fcarce 
worth a place in the page of hiftory. It will be 
fufficient to obferve, that whatever honour the 
Engliih loll on the fide of Wales, they gained 
an equivalent on that of Scotland ; the Welch 
maiiuained their ground, although their chief- 
tain, Glendour, was taken prifoncr, while the 
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Scots ftill fled before the Englifti, and would 
neither fubmit, nor yet give them battle. • 

A.D. X40*. It was in a ikirmim between the IScots and the 
Pnglifti, that Archibald, earl of Douglas, with 
many of the Scottiih nobility, were taken prifon- 
ers by the earl of Northumberland, and carried 
to Alnwick caftle. This fuccefs was conl^dered 
, at firft as of fignal advantage , but it was foon 
attended with coofequences that were fatal to the 
vigors. VUien Henry received intelligence of 
this vi dory, he fent the earl orders not to ranfoin 
his prifouers, as he intended to detain them in 
order to incrcafe his demands, in making peace 
with Scotland. This meflage was highly refent- 
ed by the earl of Northumberland, who, by 
the laws of war that prevailed in that age, had 
a light to the ranfom of all fuch as he had taken 
in battle. The command was ftill more irkfomc, 
as he confidered the king as his debtor, both for 
fccurity and his crown. Indeed, the obligations 
whii'h Henry owed him were of a nature the 
nioft likely to produce ingratitude on the one 
lidc, and difeontent on the other. The prince 
naturally became jealous of that power which 
had advanced him to the throne i and the fub- 
je£t thought himfolf entitled to every favour the 
crown had to beftow, Not that but Henry had 
already conferred the igheft honours upon him ; 
he had made him conftable of the kingdom, and 
given him feveral other employments ; but no- 
thing ( ould fatisfy this nobleman’s ambition, 
■\\1hil the king had anything left to give. Ac- 
cordingly, ftung with this fuppofed injury, he 
Tcioi\Ld to overturn a throne which he had the 
chid hand in rilablilhing. A feheme was laid, 
in which the Scots and Welch were to unite 

their 
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their forces, and to affift Northumberland in 
elevating Mortimer, aa the true heir, to the 
crown of Eii^landt When all thin^ were pre- 
pared for the intended infurreftion the earl had 
the mortification to find himfclf unable to lead 
on the troops, being feifed with a fudden illnefs 
at Berwick. But the want of his prefence was 
well fupplied by his fon Harry Percy, fur- 
named Hotfpur, who took the command of the 
troops, and marched them toi^ards Shrewfbury, 
in order to join his forces with thofe of Glen- 
dour, who, fome time before, had been ex- 
changed froin prifon, and had now advanced 
with his forces as far as ShropAiire. Upon the 
jun£tion of thefe two armies, they publillied a 
m'knifefto, which aggravated their real griev- 
ances, and invented more. In the inean time 
Henry, who had rccei’ .'d no intelligence of 
their defigns, was at firft greatly furpriftd at the 
news of this rebellion. But fortune feemed to 
befriend him on this occafion ; he had a fmall 
army in readinefs, which he had intended againfl 
the Scots, and knowing, the importance of di- 
fpatch againft fuch a£tive enemies., he inftantly 
hurried down to Shrewfbury, that he might give 
the rebels battle. 

Upon the approach of the two armies, both 
fidcs feemed willing to give a colour to theii 
caufc, by fhowing a defire of reconciliation ; 
but when they came to open their mutual de- 
mands, the treaty was turned into abule and re- 
crimination. On one fide was obje£led rebellion 
and ingratitude j on the other, tyranny and ufurp- 
ation. Ibe two armies were pretty nearly 
equal, each confifting of about twelve thouf.ind 
men i the animofity on both fides was inflamed 
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to ^ pitch ; and no prudence nor miliT 

taxj ikili coold determine on which fide the 
vi^ory might incline. Accordingly, a \ery 
hloody engagement cnfued, in. which the gene- 
rals on both fides exerted therafelves with great 
bravery, flenry was feen every where in the 
thicken of the fight ; while his valiant Ion, who 
was afterwards the renowned conqueror of 
France* ^ught by his fide, and, though w ound- 
ed in the fece by an arrow, ftill kept \he field, 
gnd performed aftoniOiing a£t§ of valour. On 
the other fide, tW daring Hotfpur fupporle’d 
that renown which he had acquired in fo many 
bloody engagements, and every where fought 
out the king as a noble obje£t of his indigna- 
tion. At Itm, however, his death, fiom an un- 
known hand, decided the viflory ; and the for- 
tune of Henry once more prevailed. On that 
bloody day, it is faid that no lefs than two thou- 
fand three hundred gentlemen were flain, and 
kbout fix thoufand private men, of whom two 
thirds were of Hotfpur’s army. 

.While this furious tranfadlion was going for- 
ward, Northumberland, who was lately reco- 
vered from his indifpoiition, was advancing with 
a body of troops to reinforce the army of the 
malcontents, and take upon him the command. 
Hut hearing by the way of his fon’s and his bro- 
ther’s misfortune, he qjfuufled his troops, not 
daring to take the field with fo fmall a force, be- 
foie an army fuperior in number, and flufhed with 
recent viftory. I'he earj for a while attempted 
to find fafety by flight, but at laft being prefled by 
his purfuers, and finding himfelf totally without 
refource, he chofe rather to thiow himfelf upon 
the king’s mercy than lead a piccaiious and in- 
digent 
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idigent life in exile. Vpon Hifli appearing before 
Henry at York> he pretended that bis ible inten- 
tion in arming was to nie^taie the^WQ 

parties i and 'this, thoddh' but a ve^^alf'apo^ 
logy. Teemed to fatisfy tne 
land therefore received a paradn j I^nfy'?pro- 
bably thinking that be waSij^ffici^dy pdpt^d 
by the lofs of hi$ arniy* b^d'^ 
yourite Ton. - \ ' 

But the extio£lioR pf 1^^ 

ed to give rife to anothe|^>c\1t^eii^l^ilfibp of 
York, who had been prdlti^^ ^d wing the lat^ 
reign, entered into a CQ^federa^,.yi^th the earl 
of Nottingham, and tbe 
land, who had been To lahily^'pairdbn^,'^b de- 
throne the king, and: Tet yodng Mortimer, in hia 
place. Had the forde^Tj^^ infufjl^ents co- 
operated with thdfe t|%t To' lately over- 
thrown, it is poffible the| lirij^^ave overpower- 
ed pny body of men which tfe Ming could bring 
into the held but they b^an thw operations 
juft when their confederates, Wgre defeated. This 
powerful combination, hoover, 4ool^ the field 
and pubUilied a manifefto, in which they re- 
proached Henry with ufurpation, tyranny, and 
murder ; they required that the right "line Ihould 
be reftored, and all grievances redrelTed. The 
earl of Weftmoreland, who had- been fcnt againft 
them with a very inferior force, demanded a 
conference, to .which they readily cohfentcd. 
The chiefs, on each fide, met at Shipton, near 
York, and in the prefencte of both armies, en- 
tered upon the fubjeft of their grievances and 
.complaints. The archbithop loudly- deplored the 
nation’s injuries and his own j the earl of Shrewf- 
bury not only allowed ^e juftice pf his remon- 

■ ' ftrances. 
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firances^ but begged of him to propofe the re- 
medies, The archbilhop entered upon many Ri- 
pulationSj and the earl granted them all. He 
tiow therefore entreated, that fince they bad no- 
thing more to afk or to fear, they would dif- 
mifs their forces, and truft to his honour for 
th^refi. His fpecious promifes, and plaufible 
manner^, led them to their ruin. The infur- 
A. 1^1405. gents immediately difbanded their troops, while 
hejgave private orders that his own army Ihould 
not difperfe tiff farther notice j and thus having 
difqualified them for defence, inftahtly feiziog 
upon the archbiihpp and the earl of Northamp- 
ton, he oa^ed tbpm to the king. The form of 
a trial was a very unttecedary ceremony, to men 
whofe fate was pre-determined j the arcbbilhbp 
of York was the firft prelate who was capitally 
punilhed in England, the earl of Nottingham 
ihared the fame fate, and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland found Arfety by flying into Scot- 
land ; but he was flam a year or two after, in 
an iffcurfion, by fir Thomas Rokelby, flieriff of 
Yorkfliire. 

Such advantages feemed to promife the coun- 
try, long torn with faftious, and threatened w ith 
invafions, fome degree of repofe ; but a new ca- 
lamity now began to appear, which, though fmall 
in the beginning, became, in the courle of ages, 
attended with moft dreadful eflefls. Since Wick- 
liflTe had publilbed his opinions, in the laft reign, 
his doSrlnes met with fo many partifans, that 
the clergy began to ttrqmble for their influence 
over the minds of the people. Ihey therefore 
tifcd all their intereft to bring the king over to 
their party} who had moie than once, in for- 
mer times, declared himfclf in favour of the 
7 new 
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new doctrines. But at prefent, as he was con^ 
fcious of the weaknefs ot his title to the crown, 
he was refolved to make ufe of every fnpport to 
confirm his prctenfions ; and, t amoi^ others,* 
that offered him by the cler^jlVas by no mean» 
to be thought llightly of. He feen^ to liften 
with great eameflnefs to their^cofh^inta j and 
took an occafion to dired hl^ parlfahieint to at- 
tend to the confervation the chufeh, which 
he afferted was then in danger.' fiem relu^ant 
foever the houfe of comotoha. to pro- 

fecute a k&t, whofe crimo at^ai^y rate was but 
error, the credit of the codFt'ima th<n cabals of 
the clergy at laft obtained ari a^lbr ^ burning 
obftinate heretics. This fhatule was 'no fboner 
paft than the clergy refolved to Ihow that it was 
not hung up as an emp||t ter^r, hut that it would 
be urged with all the Jmiccf of “Hvbich it was ca- 
pable. William Sawtre, a follower of Wick- 
lifle, and reftor of St Ofithe’s, London, had 
been condemned by the convocation of Canter- 
bury, and was foon after burned alive, by virtue 
of the king’s writ, delivered to the lord-mayor 
of London. Ihis was the firft man, that fuffer- 
ed death in England for the fake of religion; 
but the fires once kindled were nqt likely to be 
foon extihguifhed, as the clergy bad the power 
of continuing the flame. They eafily perceived, 
that a power of burning their enemies would re- 
vive that fliare of tempotal- power which they 
Had poireflcd fome centuries before 4 and in this 
tliey were not miftaken. Thty thus again re- 
newed their priftine authority, but upon very 
different grounds j for as in the Saxon times they 
fixed their power upon the affe£tions, fo they 
now founded it upon the terrors of the people. 
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By thefe means Henry feemed to furmount all 
his troubles j and the calm, which was thus pro- 
dvjo^d, was employed by him in endeavours to 
acK^uire popularity, which he bad loft by the 
feverities exercifed during the preceding part 
of his reign. For that reafpn, he often permit- 
ted the mntd'oi commons to alTume powers 
which had not been ufually excrcifed by their 
predeceftbrs. In the fixth year of his reign, 
when they voted him the fupplies, they'appoinl- 
ed tseafurem of their own, to fee the money dif- 
burfed for the purpofes intended ; and required 
idem to deliver in their accounts to the houfe. 
They progpfed thirty veiy important articles for 
the government of thekin^s houfehold ; and, on 
the wh<de» preferved their privileges and free- 
dom more entire* during his reign, than that of 
any of his predeceflbrs. But while the king thus 
laTOured, not without fuccefs, to retrieve the re- 
putation he had loft, his fon Henry, prince of 
Wales, feemed equally bent on incurring the 
public averflon, He became notorious for all 
kinds of debauchery j and ever chofe to be fur- 
rounded by a fet or wretches, who took pride in 
committing the moft illegal a£ts, with the prince 
at their head. The king was not a little morti- 
fied at this degeneracy in his eldeft fon, who 
feemed entirely forget^f of his ftation, although 
he had already exhibited repeated proofs of his 
valpur, condu^* and generoftty. Such were 
the exceftes inter which ne ran, that one of his 
diftblute compahions having been brought to 
trial before fir William Gafeoigne, chief-juftice 
of the king’s bench, for fome mifdemeanor, the 
prince was fo exalperated at the ilTuc of the trial 
|hat he ftruck the judge in open court. 1 he ve- 
nerable 
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nerable magiftrate, who knew the reverence that 
was due to his Oration, behaved with a dignity 
that became his office, and immediately ordered 
the prince to be committed toprtfdm* When 
this tranfa6lion was reported tb'th€lciDg» who* 
was an excelleijt judge of mankind. Be could 
not help exclaiming in a tnanfport : " Happy 
is the king that has a inagiilrate eitdoWro 
with courage to execute the laws Upon lucB 
“ an offender; flill more happy, tn navhlg a 
“ fon willing to fubmit to fucn a chafl^efnent.’* 
'1 his, in fa£t, is one of the 6rft gretbt mitatices 
we read in the Englifh hidory, of a magiftrate 
doing juftice in oppofition to power j fince, upi^ 
many former occalions, we find the judges QMiflp 
mipiftcrs of royal caprice. ' 

Henry, whofe health had for fopie time bdeil 
declining, did not Icfcg out-UVe this tranfkc** 
tion. He was fubjeft' to fits, whiedt beieaved 
him, for the time, of his fenfes ; and wh'ch, at 
laft, brought on the near approach of death, at 
Weftminficr. As his conftitution decayed, his 
fears of Jofing the crown redoubled even to a 
childifh anxiety. He could not be perfuaded 
to fleep, unlefs the royal diadem were laid up- 
on hi‘> pillow. He lefolved to take the crofs, 
and figlrt the caufe of the pilgrims to Jeru- 
falcm ; and even imparted his defigns to a great 
council, demanding their opinions relative to 
his intended journey : blit his diforder increaf- 
ing to a violent degree, he was obliged to lay 
aWe his fcheme, and to prepare for a Journey 
of much greater importance. In this fituation, 
as he was one day in a violent paroxyfm, the 
prince of Wales took up the crown and earned 
it away ; but the king toon after recovering his 

fenfes^' 
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ienfeSj and the crown, demanded what 

waa become of it? Being informed that the 
prince of Wales had carried it oif : " What ! 

faid the king, would he rob me of ray right 
** berore roy death ?” But the prince, juft then 
entering the room, affured his father that he 
had no fuch motives in what he had done, went 
aitd replaced the crown where he had found it, 
and having received his father’s blefEng, duti- 
fully tetired. The king was taken with his laft fit 
while he was at his devotions before thfe flirine of 
St. Edward the Confeftbi, in Weftminfter Abbey, 
and from thence he was carried to the Jerufa- 
lem Chambet. When he had recovered from 

t fwoon, perceiving himfelf in a ftrange place, 
defired to know where he was, and if the 
apartment had any particular name : being 'in- 
formed that it was called the Jerufalera Cham- 
ber, he faid, that he then perceived a prophecy 
was fulfilled, which declared that he lliould 
die in Jerufalera. Thus faying, and recommend- 
ing his foul io his Maker, he foon after expired, 
in the forty-fixth' year of his age, and the four- 
teenth of his reign. 

If we confider this monarch on one fide of 
his charaQcf, he will appear an obje£t worthy 
the higheft applaufe; if on the other, of our 
warmeft indignation. As a man, he was valiant, 
prudent, cool, 4nd fa^acious. Thefe virtues 
adorned him in his private character ; nor did 
his vices appeaf till ambition brought him with- 
in light of a throne : it was then that he was 
difeovered to be unjuft, cruel, gloomy, and ty- 
rannical} »id though his reign contributed 
much to tJie happinefs of his fubjefils, yet it was 

entirely 
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entirely deftruftive of his own. He was twice 
married : by his firft wife, Mary de Bohun, he 
had four fons, Henry, his fucceflbrj Thomas, 
duke of Clarence} John, duke of Bedford; 
Humphry, duke of Gloucefter : and two daugh- * 
ters. By his fecond wife he had no i^e. 
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H E K R Y V* 

A.x>.i4f3 TThE death of Henry IV. gave the people 
but very little concern, as he had always govern- 
ed them rather by their fears than their afteftions. 
But the rejoicings made for the fucccffion of his 
fon, notwithftanding his extravagancies, were 
manifeft and fincere. In the very height and 
tnadnefs of the revel, he would often give in- 
ftanccs of the noblefl difpoiition j and, though 
he did not pra£lifc the virtues of temperance, he 
alwjvs fliowed that he efteemed them. But it 
wa^jbis courage which, in that martial age, 
cjp^ won the people's tiledlion and applaufe. 

3 Courage 
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Courage and fupcrRkion then made up the whole 
fydem of human duty; nor had the age any 
other- idea of heroifm, but what Was the refult 
of this combination. 

I'he firft fteps taken by the youn^ kin^ con- 
firmed all thofc prepolfellions entertained in his 
favour. He called {ogethcr his former compa- 
nions, acquainted them with his intended'reror- 
maiion ; exhorted them to follow his example ; 
and thus difmifTed them from his prefence, al- 
lowing them a competency to fubfift upon, till 
he faw them worthy of higher promotion. 
The faithful minifters of his father, at firft in- 
deed, began to tremble for their former juftice 
in the adminiftration of their duty ; but he foou 
cated them of their fears, by taking them into 
his friendftiip and confidence. Sir William Gaf- 
coigne, who thought him! If the moft obnoxious, 
met with praifes iuftead of reproaches, and was 
exhorted to perfeverc in the fame rigorous and 
impartial execution of juftice. 

But Henry did not ftop here; he fhowed him- 
felf willing to correft, not only his own private 
errors, but thofe of the former reign. He ex- 
prelfed the deepeft forrow for the fate of the 
unhappy Richard, and ordered his funeral obfe- 
quies to be performed with royal folcmnity. He 
feemed ambitious to bury all party diftinftions 
in oblivion ; the good men of either party were 
only dear to him ; and the bad vainly alleged 
their loyalty as an extenuation of their vices. 
'The exhortations, asXvcll as the example of the 
prince, gave encouragement to virtue ; all parties 
were equally attached to fo Juft a prince, and 
the defeats of his title were fijrgot, amidft the 
luftre of his admirable qualities. 

V'OL. II. . C In 
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In this manner, the people feemed happy 111 
their new king ; but it is not in the power of 
man to raife himfelf entirely above the preju- 
dices of the age in which he lives, or to corre6l 
thofc abufes which often employ the fagacity of 
whole centuries to dilcover. Tlie vices of the 
clergy had drawn upon iheih the contempt and 
deteftatiou of the people ; but they were refolved 
to continue their ancient power, not by reform- 
ing themfclvcs, but by perfccuting thofe who 
oppofed them. The herefy of WicklifFe, or 
Lollardifm, as it was called, began to fpread 
every day more and more, while it received a 
new luftre from the protection and preaching of 
iir John Oldcaftle, baron of Cobham, who had 
been one of the king’s domcflics, and flood high 
in his favour. His character, both for civil and 
military excellence, pointed him out to Arundel, 
archbiihop of Cantcibury, as the proper vi£lim 
of eccleliaftical vengeance j and he applied to 
the king for pcrmiflion to indift lord Cobham, 
as a mifereant guilty of the moll atrocious here- 
fy. But the gencious nature of the prince was 
averfe to fuch fanguinary methods of tonverfion ; 
and he refolved fiift to try what effcfls the arts 
of rcafon and pcifuafion would produce upon 
this bold leader of his fc6l. He accordingly 
defired a private conferet^ce with loid Cobham ; 
but lie found that nobleman obftinate in bis 
opinions, and detennlned lather to pait with 
life than what he believed upon convidlion. The 
king finding him immoveable, gave him up to 
the tuiy of his enemies. Peifeculion ever pro- 
pagates thofe cnors which it aims at abolilhing. 
Ihc piiraatc indiflcd loid Cobham; and. \c*M) 
the albllamc of his lufliagans, condemiKd 1 no 
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as an heretic to be burnt alive. Cobham, how- 
ever, efcaping from the Tower, in which he was 
confined, the day before his'bxecution, private- 
ly went among his party j and ftimulating their 
zeal, led them up to London, to take a fignal 
revenge of his enemies. But the king, apprifed 
of his intentions, ordered that the city gates 
Ihould be (hut j and coming by night with his 
guards into St. Giles’s fields, feifed fuch of the 
confpirators as appeared, and afterwards laid hold 
of fcveral parties that tvere haftening to the ap- 
pointed place. Some of thefe were executed, 
but the greater number pardoned. Cobham 
himfelf found means of efcaping for that time ; 
but he was taken about four years after j and 
ncAier did the cruelty of .nan invent, or crimes 
draw down, fuch torments as he was made to 
endure. He was hung ...p with a chain by the 
middle ; and thus at a flow fire burned, or ra- 
ther roafted, alive. 

Such fpettacles as thefe muft naturally excite 
the difgnft of the people, not only againft the 
clergy, but the government itfelf. Henry, to 
turn their minds from fuch hideous fccnos, re- 
folved to take the advantage of the troubles in 
which France was at that time engaged, and 
purfue the advice of his dying father, who gave 
it as his laft inftruftions, that he fliould employ 
his fubjefts in foreign expeditions, and thus give 
all the reftlefs fpirits occupation for their in- 
quietude. Charles the Fifth, who was then king 
of France, was fubjedt to frequent fits of lunacy, 
which totally difqualified him from reigning. 
During the paroxyfms of his difeafe, the ambi- 
tion of his vaflals and courtiers had room fot 
exertion j and they grew powerful from theif 
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fovereign’s weaknefs. The adminiftration of 
affairs was difputed between his brother Lewis, 
duke of Orleans, and his coufin-german, John, 
duke of Burgundy. Ifabella, his queen, alfo 
h^d her party ; and the king vainly attempted 
to fecure one alfo in his favour. Each of thefe, 
as they happened to prevail, branded their cap- 
tives with the name of traiiurs : and the gibbets 
were at once hung with the bodies of the ac- 
cufed and the accufers. This, therefore, was 
thought by Henry a favourable opportunity to 
recover from France thofe grants that had been 
formerly given up by treaty. But previoully, to 
pve his intended expedition the appearance of 
juftice, he fent over ambaffadors to Paris, offer- 
ing a perpetual peace and alliance, on condition 
of being put in poffeflion of all thofe province's 
which had been raviflicd from the En^lifli during 
the former reign, and of efpoufing Catharine', 
the French king’s daughter, in marriage, with 
a fuitable dowry. Though the French court 
was at that time extremely averfe' tei war, yet 
the exoibitancc of thefe demands could not be 
complied with ; and Henry very probably made 
them in hopes of a denial. He alfembled a great 
fleet and army at Southampton ; and having a'- 
lured all the military men of the kingdom to at- 
tend him, from the hopes of conquell, he put 
to fca, and landed at HarHeur, at the head ot 
an army of fix thoufimd men at arms, and twent} - 
four thoufand foot, moftly archers. 

I lis firft operations were upon 1 larfleurj which, 
being preffed hard, promifed at a certain day to 
furrender, unlcfs relieved before that time. The 
day arriving, and the garrifon, unmindful of 
their engagement. Hill refolving to defend the 
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place, Henry ordered an alTault to be made, 
took .the town by ftorm, and put all the gar- 
rifon to the fword. From thence the vitlor ad- 
vanced farther into the country, which bad 
been already rendered defolafe by faftions, and 
which he now totally laid waftc. Although the 
enemy made but a feeble reliftance, yet the 
climate feemed to fight againft the EngliOi ; a 
contagions dy font cry carrying ofi’ three parts of 
Henry’s army. In fuch a iituation he had re- 
courfe to an expedient common enough in that 
barbarous age to infpire his tioops with con- 
fidence in their general. He challenged the dau- 
phin, who commanded in the French army, to 
iii^le combat, offering to fiake his pretenfions 
on the e\ent. This cliillenge, as nnght natu- 
rally be expected, Was r jefted ; and the French, 
though difagreeing internally, at laft feemed to 
unite, at the appearance of the common danger. 
A numerous army of fourteen thoufand men at 
arms, and forty thoufand foot, was by this time 
affembled, under the command of count Albrct ; 
and was nowplaced to intercept Henry’s weaken- 
ed forces on their return. Ihe Englilh monarch, 
when it was too late, began to repent of hisrafli 
inroad into a country, where difeafe, and u power- 
ful army, every where threatened deftruttion ; he 
therefore began to think of retiring into Calais. 
In this retreat, which was at once both painful and 
dangerous, Henry took every precaution to infpire 
his troops with patience and perfcverance ; and 
ihowed them in his own perfon the brighteft ex- 
ample of fortitude and relignation. He was con- 
tinually haraffed on his march by flying parties 
of the enemy 3 and whenever he attempted to 

9 3 paffe 
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paft the river Somme, over which his march lay, 
he faw troops, on the other lide, ready to oppofe 
his paflage. However, he was fo fortunate asf 
to feife by furprife a paflage near St. Quintin, 
which had not been fufficiently 'guarded : and 
there he fafely carried over Ms army. 

But the enemy was ftill rcfolved to' intercept 
his retreat j and after he had paflfed the fmall 
river of Tertrois at Blangi, he was furprifed to 
obferve from the heights the whole French army 
drawn up in the plains of Azincourt ; and fo 
polled, that it was impoflible for him to pro7 
cecd on his- march, without coming to an engage- 
ment. No fituation could be more unfavourable 
than that in which he then found himfelf. His 
army was walled with difeafe ; the foldiers fpirits 
worn down with fatigue, dellitute of provilions, 
and difeouraged by their retreat. Their whole 
body amounted but to nine thoufand men ; and 
thcfc were to fullain the Ihock of an enemy near 
ten times their number, headed by expert gene- 
ralsi and plentifully fupplied with provilions. 
This difparity, as it deprelTed the Englilh, fo it 
raifed the courage of the French in proportion j 
and fo confident were they of fuccefs, that they 
began to treat for the ranfom of their prifoners. 
Henry, on the other hand, though fenfible of 
his extreme danger, did riot omit any circura- 
liance that could allill his fituation. As the ene- 
my were fo much fuperior, he drew up his army 
on a narrow ground between two woods, which 
guarded each flank ; and he patiently expefted, 
in that.polition, the attack of the enemy. The 
conftable of France was at the head of one armyj 
and Henry himfelf, with Edward duke of York, 
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manded the other. For a time both armies, as 
if afraid to begin, kept filently gazing at each 
other, neither being willing to break their ranks 
by making the onfet ; which Henry perceiving, 
with a shepefirl x^ntenance cried out, “ My 
" friends, fince t;hey will not begin, it is ours to 
“ fct them the example } come on, and the 
BlelTed Trinity be our proteftion.” Upon 
this, the whole army fet forward with a Ihout, 
while the, French ftill continued to wait their 
approach with intrepidity. The Englifh archers, 
who bad long been famous for their great Ikill, 
firft let fly a fliower of arrows three feet long, 
which did great execution. The French cavalry 
advancing to repel thefe, two hundred bow-men, 
wfio lay till then concealed, riling on a fudden, 
let fly among them, and produced fuch a con- 
fufion, that the archers threw by their arrows, 
and rufliing in, fell upon them fword in hand. 

'J he French at firft rcpulfed the aflailants, who 
were enfeebled by difeafe ; but they foon made 
up the defetl; by their valour j and refolving to 
conquer or die, burft in upon the enemy with 
fuch impetuolity, that the French were foon 
obliged to give way. 

In the mean time a body of Englifti horfe, 
which had been concealed in a neighbouring 
wood, rufliing out, flanked the French infantry, 
and a general diforder began to enfue. The firft 
line of the enemy being routed, the fecond line 
marched up to interrupt the progrefs of the vic- 
tory. Henry, therefore, flighted from his horfe, 
prefented himfelf to the enemy with an undaunt- 
ed countenance j and at the head of his men 
fought on foot, encouraging fome, and aflifting 
others. Eighteen French cavaliers, who were 
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refolved tp kill him, or die in the attempt, rufli- 
ing from the ranks together, advanced ; and one 
pf Ihepi .ftunned the king with a blow of his 
battle-axe. , They then fell upon him in a body; 
and he was upon the point o&finfemgjimoer their 
blows, when David Gam, a valiantWelchman, 
aided by two of his countrymen, came up to the 
king’s ailiftance, and foon turned the attention 
of the affailants from the king to themfclves, till 
at length being overpowered they fell dead at 
his feet. Henry had by this time recovered his 
fenfes ; and frelh troops advancing tp his relief, 
the eighteen French cavaliers were flain : upon 
yvhich he knighted the Welchmen, who had fo 
valiantly fallen in his defence. '1 he heat of the 
engagement Hill increafing, Henry’s courage 
feemed alfo to increafe, and the moil dangerous 
Jituation was where he fought in perfon ; his 
brother, vfrho was ftunned by a blow, fell at his 
feet; and while the king w^as pioufly endeavouring 
to fuccour him, he received another blow him- 
felf, which threw him upon his knees. But he 
foon recovered; and leading on his troops with 
frefli ardour, they ran headlong upon the enemy ; 
and put them into fuch diforder, that their lead- 
ers could never after bring them to the charge. 
’’Ihedukeof A'encon, who commanded the fe- 
eond line, feeing it F', refolved, by one dc- 
fpei ate firokc, to retrieve the fortune of the day, 
01 fall in the attempt. Wherefore running up 
to Henry, and at the fame time crying aloud,’ 
that he was the duke of Alen9on, he difeharged 
fuch a blow on his head, that it carried off part 
of the king’s helmet ; w'hilc, in the mean time, 
Henry, not having been able to ward off the 
blow, returned it by fbiking the duke to the 
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•ground, and he was foon killed by the furroiindv 
iiig croqd, j all the king’s elForts to lave him prpv» 
ing ineffe6iual. In this manner, the French 
were ovenhrown in every part of the'ifield j the^ 
number, b^g-crowtkd into a very narrow fpace, 
were incapable of either flying or making any re«- 
flftance j fo that they covered the ground with 
heaps of flain. After all appearance of oppolitioa 
was over, jthe Englilh had leifure to make pri^- 
foncrs ; and haying advanced with uninterrupted 
fucccfs to the open plain, they there faw the re- 
mains of the French rear-guard, which ftill main- 
tained a fliovv of oppofition. At the fame time 
was heard an alarm from behind, which proceed- 
ed ffom a number pf peafants who had fallen up- 
on the Englifli baggage, and were putting thofe 
who guarded it to the fword.- Henry, now fee- 
ing the enemy on all tides ot him, began to en- 
tertain apprehenfions from his prifoners, the 
number of whom exceded even that of his army. 
He thought it necelTary, therefore, to iflue gene- 
ral orders for pulling them to death ; but on 
the dilcovery of the certainty of his vidtory, he 
flopped the tlaughter, and was ftill able to fave 
a great number. This feverity tarnilhed the 
glory which his vidtory would otherwife have ac- 
quired : but all the heroifnn,of that age is tinc- 
tured with barbarity. ^ 

This battle was very fatal to France, from the 
number of princes and nobility flain, or taken 
prifoners. Among the number of The flain was 
the conftable of France, the two brothers to the 
duke of Burgundy, the duke of Alen^on, the 
duke of Barre, and the count de Morle. Among 
the prifoners were the duke of Orleans, the duke 
of Bourbon, with fcvcral others of inferior quali- 
ty. 
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. ty.; .Afiarchbilhop of Sens alfo perifhed fight- 
ing in this battle. Hie killed are computed on 
die whole to have amounted to ten /ihoufand 
iaen ; and as the lofs fell chie^uiio^he caval- 
ry, it, is pretended, that aPTtrelfe^agm thoufand 
were gentlemen. The number of prifoners are 
computed at fourteen thoufand. All the Englifh 
who were (lain did not exceed forty, a number 
amazingly inconfiderable, if we compare the 
lofs with the vifitory. 

A-O.J 4 IS. This victory, how great foever it might have 
been, was attended with no immediate effefts. 
Henry did not interrupt his retreat a moment 
after the battle of AzinCourt; but carried his 
prifoners to Calais, and from thence to England, 
where the parliament, dazzled with the fplen- 
dour of his late vi£lories,' granted him new fup- 
plies, though unequal to the expenfes of a cam- 
^D. , 4 iy.paign. With thele fupplies, and new levies, he 
once more landed an army of twenty-five thou- 
fand men in Normandy, and prepared to ftrike a 
decifive blow for the crown of France, to which 
the EngUQi monarchs had long made preten- 
tions. 1 hat wretched country was now in a moft 
deplorable fituation. The whole kingdom ap- 
peared as one vaft theatre of crimes, murders, in- 
juftice, and devaftatif^. The duke of Orleans 
was aflaflinated by tlie duke of Burgundy ; and 
the duke of Burgundy, in his turn, fell by the 
treachery of the dauphin. At the fame time, 
the duke’s fon, defirous of revenging his father’s 
death, entered into a fecret treaty with the Eng- 
lidi ; and a league was immediately concluded 
at Arras, between Henry and the young duke of 
Burgundy, in which the king promiied to re- 
venge the murder of the late duke : and the fon 
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feemed to infift upon no further ftipulations. 
Henry, therefore, proceeded in his conqaefts, 
without ^ucb oppofition from any quarter. 
Several t^ns and provinces fubmitted on his 
approach ; the city of> Rouen was befieged and 
ta>.en } Pontuifc and Gifors he foon became ma- 
iler of. He even threatened Paris by the terror 
of his power, and obliged the court to move to 
Tioye. It was at this city that the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who had taken upon him the prote£lion 
of the French king, met Henry, in order to ra- 
tify that treaty* which was formerly begun, and 
by which the crown of France was to be tranf* 
Iciied to a fti anger. The imbecility into which 
Charjes bad fallen, made him palTive in this re- 
markable tieaty : and Henry di£lated the terms 
thioughout the whole negot.dtion. Ihe prin- 
cipal ai tides of this treaty were that Henry 
fliould cfpoufe the pnneefs Catharine ; that king 
Charles fliould enjoy the title and dignity of 
king for life j but that Henry fliould be declared 
heir to the crown, and Ihould be intrufted with 
the prefent adminiftiation of the government; 
that France and England Ihould for ever be united 
under one king, but fliould ftill retain their rc- 
fpctlive laws and piivileges ; that Henry Ihould 
unite his arras with thofe of king Charles and 
the duke of Burgundy, to deprefs and fubdue 
the dauphin and his partifaiis. Such was the 
tenor of a treaty, too repugnant to the real in- 
terefts of both kingdoms to be of long duration ; 
but the contending parties were too much blind- 
ed by their refentments and jealoulies, to fee 
that it is not in the power of princes to barter 
kingdoms, contrary to the real interefls of the 
community. 


It 
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It was not long after this treaty, that Henry 
married the princds Catharine ; after which he 
carried his father-in-law to Paris, and took a 
formal pofleffion of that coital. TWre he ob- 
tained, from the eftates ^ the kin^om a rati- 
fication of* the late compaft ; and then turned 
his arms, with fuccefs, againft the adherents of 
the dauphin, who, in the mean time, wandered 
about a Itranger in his own patrimony, and to 
his enemies fucceffes only oppofed fruitlefs ex- 
poftulations. 

Henry’s fupplies were not provided in fuch 
plenty, as to enable him to carry on the war w'ith- 
out returning in perfon to prevail upon his par- 
liament for frefli fuccours ; and upon his ainval 
in England, though he found his fubjetts highly 
pleafcd with the fplendour of his conquefts, yet 
they foeined foinewhat doubtful as to the ad- 
vantage of tliem. A treaty w'hich in its confe- 
qucnces was likely to transfer the feat of empire 
from England Was not much relifhed by the par- 
liament. They, therefore, upon various pre- 
tences, refufed him a fupply equal to his exi- 
gencies or his demands ; but he was rcfolved on 
purfuing his fcheraes ; and joining to the fnp- 
plics granted at home, the contributions levied 
on the conquered provinces, he was able once 
more to alfemble ai* army of twenty-eight tbon- 
fand men, and with thefe he landed lafely at 
Calais. 

In the mean time the dayphin, a prince of great 
prudence and aftivlty, omitted no opportunity 
of repairing his ruined lituation, and to take the 
advantage of Henry’s abfence from France. 
He prevailed upon the regent of Scotland to fend 
him a body of eight thoufand men from that 
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kiiigdofn ; and with thefc and fome few forces of 
his own, he att;k;ked the duke of Clarence, who 
commanded the troops in Henry's abfenc^' and 
gained kcomplete victory. 

This vras the hrft a£tiori whichinmed' the tide ' . 
of fuccefs againft the Englifh, But it was of 
ihort duration, for Henry foon after, appoiring ■ 
with a confiderable array, the dauphin fled at his, 
approach ; while many of the places whifhJield 
out for the dauphin, in the neighbourhood ’ bf , 
Paris, furrendered to the conqueror. In this man- 
ner, while Henry was every where vi^orious, he 
fixed his refidence at Paris j and while Charles had' 
but a fmall court, he was attended with a very 
magnificent one. On Whitfunday the tWo kings a.d. 14 *^ 
and.theic two queens, with crowns on their'* 
heads, dined together in public j Charles receiv- 
ing apparent homage, but Henry commanding 
with abfolute authority. 

In the mean time, the dauphin was chafed 
beyond the Loire, and almofl: totally difpofleiTcd 
of all the northern provinces. He was even 
purfued into the fouth, by the united arms of 
the Englifh and Burgundians, and threatened 
with total deftrudion. In this exigence, he 
found it neccflary to fpin out the war, and to 
evade all haSardous attions with a rival who had 
been long accuftoined to victory. His prudence 
was every where remarkable ; and, after a train 
of long perfecutions from fortune he found her 
at length willing to declare in his favour, by rid- 
ding him of an antagonift that was likely to be- 
come a mailer. 

Henry, at a time when his glory had nearly 
reached its fummit,and botii crowns were juft dc- ‘ 
volved upon him, was feifed with a fiftula; a 
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which, from the unfkilfalnefs ^of the 
this tiiheis, fotrn 'feecanie mortal. 
F<[rc|^vtog his <iifteinper incurable, and that his 
end'^as approaching, he lent for his brother the 
, duke of Bedford,, the earl of Warwick, and a 
^wother nojblemen, whom he Had honoured with 
his (^hdence; and to them he delivered, in 
great tranquillity, his laft will with regard to the 
government of his kingdom, and family. He 
recommended his.fon to their proteftionj and 
though he regretted the being unable to ac- 
complilh the great obje6i of ms ambition, in 
totally fubduing France, yet he expreffed great 
Indifference at the. approach of death j he devout- 
ly waited its arrival, and expired with the fame 
intrepidity with which he had lived, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, and the tenth year of his 
reign. 

ITiis prince poffeffed many virtues, but his 
military fucceffes gave him credit for more than 
he really poffeffed. It is certain, however, that 
he had the talent of attaching his friends by affa- 
bilfiy, and of gaining his enemies by addrefs and 
clemency. Yet his reign was rather fplendid 
than profitable ; the treafures of the nation were 
lavidied on conquefts that, even ^ough they 
could have been maintained, would mve proved 
injurious to the nation. Neverthelefs he died 
fortunate, by falling in the midft of his triumphs, 
and leaving his fubjetts in the very height or his 
reputaton. Charles, who died two months after 
him, finiflicd a wretched reign long paffed in 
frenzy and contempt, defpifed by his friends, in-» 
fulted by his allies, and leaving the moft mifera- 
We fubjefils upon earth. 
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tierirf left by his queen, Catharine of France, 
only one fon, not full nine months old, who fuc> 
ceeded him on the throne ; and whofe misfor- 
tunes, diking the courfe of a long reign, furpaff 
ed all the glories and fucceffes or his father. 

The Englilh triumphs, at this time, in France, 
produced fcarce any good efFe£ts at home ; as 
they grew warlike they became favage, and pant- 
ing after foreign polfeffions, forgot the arts of 
cultivating thofe that lay nearer home. Our lan- 
guage, innead of improving, was more negleft- 
ed than before ; Langland and Chaucer had be- 
gun to polith it, and enrich it with new and 
elegant conftruftions ; but it now was feen to 
relapfe into its former rudenefs, and no poet or 
hiftorjan of note was born in this tempeftuous 
period. 
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Henry VI. 


Henry VI. fuccenbr to Uenry V.’^was nof 
quite a year old when he came to the throne ; 
and his relations began, foon after, ^ difpute the 
adminiflration of government during his mino- 
rity. The duke of Bedford, one of the moll ac- 
complillied princes of the age, and equally ex- 
perienced, both in the cabinet and the field, was 
by parliament protector of England, 
defender of the church, and firft counfellor to 
the king. His brother, the duke of Glouceller, 
was fixed upon to govern in his abfence, while 
he condufted the war in France j and, in order 

to 
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to limil the power of 

was named, without wbofe advice; a»dh;^{^^ba> 
tion no meafure of importance 
into execution. . 

'lbing$ being adjufted in this majiiMSiiK. the 
condu£t of military operations' was atil^i^ime 
confidered in a much fuperior light to*Q^f|fm- 
jdoyments at home, the duke of Bedfuf^ |bed 
his nation in France, to profecute the 
of the Englill) in that part of their doBiM^ns, 
and to reprefsv the atte&ipts of Charles \^!^^ho 
fiKceeded his father tp a nonjioal thrgtoi!.' No.> 
thing could be more deplora^ thftft tlil| fitwation 
of that monarch on affumln^ his tfue' teethe 
Cl own. The Englifli Werp njafters 6f almbft all a 
I' lancoj and Henry Vi. diough y^t btl^|Qa in- 
(cint, was foleratily invelfe#with* tegal pd^r by 
k'g.itos tiom Paris. Ihe dike of Bedford was 
.'i the head of a numeious army, in the heart 
of the k ngdoni, loady to oppofe every infurrec- 
t'on ; while the duke of Bui gundy, who had en- 
tcied into a firm conledeiacy with him, ftill le- 
niaintd Itcdfan, and ftconded his claims. \ et, 
notwithllanding thefe unfavourable appparances, 
Chaili s (who, though yet but twenty, united the 
])Kdc.iee o^ago with the affability of youth) 
lo'uxd mcai bieak the leagues formed againil 
1 im, dii'l lo bring back his lubje£ts to their na- 
Uual in’.iefis and their duty. 

Howcviu, his fii ft attempts were totally deftitute 
of fuc' vis , wherever he endeavoared to face the 
euLiti) , be w as overthrown ; and he could fcarccly 
icl) (Til the fiiends next his pcifon. His autho- 
rity was infultcd even by his own fervants j ad- 
.vantage after advantage was gained againft him ; 
and a battle fought near Vernouil, in which he 
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the V<luke of Bedford, . 
-wliolly defperate. 
^^^0"^p<^ibaity of the Englifh 
i\ew fuppHes, Bedford 
j®td England, and in the 
■%ilant, ettemy began to^ recover 
proati<mv thinois, one of his 
‘1|3 'ff .8“thpuft«id men, com- 
ratfc the fiegc of 
- ' flight as it ^as, 

* 30fe that the Eng- 

^rtiater reafon to triumph 
a new revolution 
-^^pp^htly the moft un- 
The aflift- 
birth and 
to turn the tide of vic- 
tory in*f$«irM^urj,^h4. imprefs their enemies 
wutb t1^¥^Jeri^|i^;?which'h^ hitherto rendered 
then^.iinei^ual '^^^e®ifeJd* By this feeble aid, 
the the vigors j and the 

■ ^W ii 4% V^-*>vftry Worftcjd. were at length 
^ lorn. ■ 

R, near Vaucouleuvs, 
ae, tfere }i»d a country 
^n.'- years or ?.ge, called 
j^i' had been a fervant at a 
i'httmble hatioo had fub- 
tipl^rtients which fit the 
*bhe was of an 
. .had hitherto teftified 
- qualities which dif- 

attcr. Sht contentedly 
,(jf ^ef gtufttion, and was rc- 
^Ifpr 'her niodefty, and love of re- 






Joab'^of iAr| 

fsna51,ib»#i 

raKtt#td,t]fogfh 
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ligion. But the. flf^ertes of Jter 
to have beeu oii 0 “Of the greatflfb^^ 


le greate^ 
compalTion ahd regards 
iiaM»e thronCf her country 
fti angers executing unnUmhetedVf^i^itl^ 
her eyes, were fufficient to excit^lliS^^^ 
and to warm her heart with a- 
IJer mind, enilamed hjr thctift 0%#^ aiW 
ing with meiaticboly 
began to feel fever# ifii|[ulf^,^icn i 
willing to m ftake for ^^e 
Convinced of the r^ati^i^ 
tions, the had recwurieifcWtf'lW 


P mtti 

was 

ron. 

oni- 

fejr 


tions, the had recourie,Tai^|||||^A^^ 
vernof of Vaucoulears, of hejr 

dcttination by heaven, tof 
fiuin its tierce invader^.,. jpbdUato^il^jraKSa^ 
her at firft with fomft negkSji bd^wr)>@wlHo<- 
nitic-, at length pievaiJed j inji, willing tSoWke 
a trial of hci pietenfions, he gave her fame at> 
tercJants, who conduced her ‘to thp French 
couit, whicli at that time netided at Chinon, 


'Ihe i rencb couit were probably fenfible of * 
the weaknefs ot her preteniiohs; but th^ were 
willing to mike ute of ©very artifice to fappoit^ 
tluii declining foituaes. ‘ It was tbjerefore given 
out, that Joan was a 6 fua!iy in^^ned^ that tlie 
was able to diftover the king among the num- 
bci of h s CO irliers, although he had laid alide 
all the cl ItinJions of bis autinia'tt/t that (he had 
told him fuch fecrets, whiesbi Vere only known 
to hiniMl , and that ^he bad d^aude^ and 
minutel) delcubed, a fword ^eirtdtuiiob of 
Sc Catlia'ine de Fierboi$, w|itcn jciie Jbad never 
fetn In this manner the vulgar 

being prepared for her , aphesf'Mlsept'flje was 
aimed cap-a-pec, mounted on a dHO^er, apd 
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tbat martial "drefs to the people. She. 
mrat tlnsb%'ought before the do£U>r8 of the uni- 
terfityi a»4 they, tin£tured with the credulity 
of ‘the times; or willing to fecond tl» impofturc, 
declared that fee had aSually received her com- 
midion foom above. 

.When the preparations for her million were 
coni|>lete^ Idmoned, their neat aim was to fend 
her agifoft .feie .isoemy. r The Englilh were at 
that<ti(«ie befiegk}^ the eity of Orleans, the laft 
refottiCje. of Chailm, and every thing promifed 
them a fodedyi^df^der. Joan undertook to 
raife the (^^‘4 render herfelf ftill more 

rematkabie» .ghw^herfolf Vvith the miraculous 
fwosjll ^ before fuch extraordi- 

naty* notices. Tjbtis equipped, (he ordered all 
the Mdiseni to^confofe themlelves before they fet 
out; fee dtfpJayed lii her hand a confecrated 
banner, and aftUred the troops of certain fuccefs. 
Such conddencOonher fide foon raifed the fpiiits 
of the French artUy 5 and even the Englifli, who 
pretend]^ to defpife her bfForls, felt themfcJves 
fccrctjy influenced with the tenors of her 10111190. 
A fupply of provifions was to be conveyed into 
the townj Joan,' at the head of feme French 
troops, covered the etj^bar^ption, and entered 
Qr leans at the .head <Qf.,t.ie^ convoy, which flie 
bad fafely pra|4f6led. While fee was leading her 
troops aloqgy' % dead fifonce and ailunifenient 
reigned strong the &^life } and they regarded 
with relight ''awA temerity, ^^huh they 

thought t|OCb|Hi^Ut fiiperflatural a II j ( lance could 
infpire. , Bluf' tncy were foon roufed from their 
fiate of sfiUijnement by a fally from the town ; Joan 
led on the di^ieged, bf aring the facred llandard 
iu hetJMUSkb encouraging them with her words 
3 and 
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and actions, bringing them ap to the trenches, 
and overpowering the befiegn<s’in their own re- 
-doubts. In the attack of Ohe of the forts, the 
was wounded in the neck an* arrow 5 but 
inllantlf pulling out the wdapon’with her own 
hand% and getting the woontf^quick^ji^ drejfed, 
ihe haftened back to head the troops, and to 
plant her vidorious'banher'Dil i^barts of 
the enemy. Tbefe IticceffeS cotwhiding, t^e Eng- 
lilh found that it was impoflihle^'tO refift troops 
animated by fuch fuperior ct^y j jmid^uffolk, 
who conducted the attac^ thir^ng it might 
prove extremely dangerceisgto rcnjain ahy longer 
in the prefence of fuch a ^wTaiftous and vi^o» 
rious enemy, raifed the ax^ retyeateft with 
all imaginaWe precautioo. k ^ “ T 

From being attacked, tfc^FrftlaOh now^ turn 
became the aggreffors. ChlOie^fbitned a body 
of fix thoufand men, and fent them to befiege 
Jergeau, whither the £(^K(h, "'commanded by 
the earl of Suffolk, had retired, with a detach- 
ment of his army, 'fhe city Was taken j Suffolk 
yielded himfelf a piifonerj and Joan inaiched* 
into the place in triumph, at the bead of the 
aimy. A battle wasfoon after fought near Patay, 
where the Englifli were worfted as bcfoi e , arid the 
generals, Scales and Talbot, were taken prifiri ers. 

The lading of the liege of f^eans was one 
part of the Maid's promil^toihokmg of France, 
the crowning him at Rhoittis was tbo other. She 
now declared that it was riwo to complete that 
ceremony j and Charles,* in puHhftoce of her ad- 
vice, fet out for Rheims, at the head of twelve 
thoufand men. The towhs through which he 

J iafled opened their gatep to recSfi^ve himj and 
iheims lent him a deputation, with its keys, 
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i’®!***^ #jiproach»* T^e cwemony of his coro'» 
t was porfoTTtted \ndth the utrocft fo- 

and th<^'|49i4 of Ojrledns \for fo flie 
was now calJ^id)* feeing the cohjpletipn of her 
^n>ifl!ioo» defired leave to rctircj alleging that 
(he bad now aeeotnpHflied the end of her calling. 
But her fervices had been fo great, that the king 
£6u)d Ibfok of parting } he •prefied her to 
ftav fo eftnaejtly, thht the at Jenglh ttmiphed With 
hisrcMefo 

‘ foec^fl^S followed the performance 

^ fhij ftrtembhjfi taon, Soilfons, Chateau- 
TbiwrlJ'Trovins, ']|Jd fttanv othei t(»\\ijb aiid 
jbftieiTcs ID* wighbc>urhoo4> fubmit^^'d to 
him on the On the otr.ii 1 and 

the Eligltfo, difo4t]iinted and -difpiiitcd, luM on 
^J’y ^'^ajteif unknowing whether to «ifi 1 ibc 
their tnij>fciTtunes to the power of ib’cin, oi to 
*. influence , but equally terrified at 

either.' TheynOw^und themfelvts dcpninl of 
the iliolrquelts they had gained, in the {an c man- 
ner as the French had forriaerly fobmittid to 
their power. Jlheir own divifions, both abuad 
and at home, unfitted dHem entirely Im t.ii>n)g 
«n the waj and the duke of Bedford, noiwith- 
ftandirg all his prudeiyce, faw himfelt tluilKd 
m his ftroqg holds in thj| oouplry, witlu ut being 
able to ftoa (the -enenires’ progiel',. In tidir, 
therefore^rtfi fevi^e tlw* declining ftate of hib af- 
fairs, he rcfolved tojfeyejdeni} ci owned king 
at Bans, fenewing font foe names would be 
allured to Oh<^hpnce oy* ih^ fplcndour of the ce- 
,A.p-i43o. reroony. JrftSary was accordingly ci owned, all 
the vaflal#'!!^ flill continued under the Enghfh 
power Tweariag fcaHjrand homage. But it was 
ppw too Jtifo foi' the ceremonies of a coronation to 

if • 

^ g'^e 
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give a turn to the affair? oft^ Epgli^A th^ge- 
nerality of the kingdom 
them ; and the reraaindi^^<mX^a(t^a eonver 
nient opportunity to follow mi 
An accident enfaed fotgj though 

it promiftd to promote Mglipi vOaufe irf 
France, in the end fervid <0 odbuf, 

and conduced to the total i?a»QSiati^ of ma^t 
country. The duk^ of BuVg^m^ of 

a powerfuharmyhad laidfiegc th|^ihpi^p&;aQd 
the Maid of Orleans had thrown hmeli(i9t,o the 
place, contrary to the wi(he4,jaf 
who did not defire the ^^00# *6hofo 

authoiit) would hfe greatei^ha^bis own. The 
garnfon, however, 1[i^^Ppear'* 

aiice^ and belietred themfwe* wmcihle'^ Hoder 
her protcclion. Bqt theii|(,1w^ of ^ 
tation , for Joan having, th% <«ty afti^ hdr aff 
lual, headed a fally, and twice the enemy 
fi om their entrenchmetttSmJl^,Wte at laft obliged 
to retire, ph'cing herfeif Iq 41?? rear, to protect 
the retreat of her forces. Qut. ip tho end, at- 
tempting to folhiw het troopa into the city, the 
found the f <itc^ fliut^ ,and thtt bridge drawjp up 
by Older or the governois who ia ?aid to,ha'e^ 
long wiflied for an opportuni^ delivering hcr* 
np to the enemy , , 

Nothing could eaideed the jSjF-Qf hefiegers, 
in having taken a perfop whdhi|d heenTo long 
a terror to their arms. *yhe fervicc of Xe Dei):ni 
was publicly celebrated o&this occa^on $ dnd it 
was hoped that the Captbroot^^eittraordlnary 
perfon would reftore the EngllyP^^tbeir former 
viftories and fucceffes." of Bedford 

was no Iboner iBforn)^''«if tfken>than 

he purchafed her of the colint V^Qp^fvho had 
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ordered her to be 
to cidie i^feMinetoent. T he credul ity 
oalioiiii waf*' At that time fo great, that 
1)60%^ Ixral too Abfurd to gain Selief,tbat co>iii- 

f 'dod tvith theit palfihoa. As Joan but a little 
ifore, from lifT^nicOeints, was regarded as a 
4ie OOF. upon hdr captivity, con- 
as « foroote^ jfotiakjin by the dmmon who 
fagi ^t&nWd her a ^]|aeiocis and temporary af-. 
£{1^00.. AcoOc^n^ it. was rcfolvda in coun- 
xyl. her tOirl^tien to be tried for witch- 

craft ; lemd^bO bl^bop of Beauvais, a man wholly 
devotedwfo ^e-jj^lfOib interd^ prefentcd a pe- 
tition a^a^olir hor, ^ that purpofe. The uni- 
verlity of as to join in the 

fa:!pO' t ^vera}* prelates, among Whom 

the cardinal of was the only Englifh- 

inan, were apatiln^ed as hd judges. Ihc) held 
"their court tnitpuen, where Henry then refidedi 
and (he ]Sdaid> iddtlled in her former milit.'iry 
apparel;, but ioad*^ irons, was produced 
befoiie this iribupm. Her behaviour theie no 
Vay 4ifgmced%crfpMStd.|;alla j fhe betrayed 
neither Y’eakaeis,F>or^manilh fubmiflion, but 
appesded to God and the pope for the truth of her 
farmer revbiafions.* In jh^ ilfiie, Ihc was found 
guilty of -^hindyi^d wihcliciaft, and fcntenccd 
to’be ba^t alive^, the o6mmon pumlhment foj 
fuch offehcfeB. , 

But, previous to th^infi^ion of this dreadful 
fentehce ui^aj^er, thei were refoJved to make 
her abjure clteP fOOiaex tenors and at length fo 
far prcvjlihr^.wldiH h^,-.by terror and rigorous 
Jtea^dit, were entirely broken 

‘by 'thi^ dil^ wti^aa'obliged to fuder. Her 
dieams began tp vanilh, and a 

gloomy 
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gloomy diftnift to take p!«}<n>f lafft 
tions. ihe publicly decll^iid ^ h6fMll?» williug 
to recant, and proraifedbevdr tndiv^ gt9e Way 
to the vain dehafiotis which had ^Hhferttf htifled 
her and impofed on people. This was 
what her o^redbrs defired ; ai!4*.WilHng to (how 
fome appearance of'' mercy, they chaugedT b«: 
fentence inter pefpewal'hnpraottinctt^i to be 
fed during lire on bread t&id Mfr the 

rage of her enemies fxft fatiatod. Rfer- 
ftSly fatisfied of her gu1lli> they Weds ^Hing to 
know if her reformation wwt e<jna% Jeettain. 
Sufpeftmg that the whid^the had 

confented to wear, wn^ di1%rebable to her, they 
purpofely placed in hef a|#tmen): a M of men|s 
apparel, and widched ror effefli of their 
temptation upon her. Tliefoctnel artifice pre- 
vailed. Joan, ftrUck with fo^e fight of a drefs 
in which foe had gajnetl.fo much glory, imme- 
diately threw off hef robes, and put 

on the forbidden g»Ait. '|iiar^r«jmi*S>*caugbt 
lui equipped in thiSkJmMWJafFVd her impru- 
dence was coniidcte^iiaa ij^^lapfo into her former 
tianfgrellions. |>fo r«SpfHlt$i>n would fufoce, 
and no paidon wouldp^ to her. She 

was condemned to t^fi^ornt alwo^ thd Uiarket- 
p'ate of Rouen, aowrah infti.Btouafi,ntence was 

accordingly* exccutedi^iort her.’ * 

Supcrflition adds viruten^e'to tbfc natUraL jjaii- 
elty of mankind j apdfthie cruel femeUte ferved 
only to inflame the hatred bctweentlrtKfOntending 
powers, without mending thldx^ffo' of the Im 
vdders One of the foff wMch the 
hnghfli felt after this p"iimffodKfof> was* the de-» 
feCtion of the duke ofv'BargUtfc^^n^^lrtd for 
fomc time feen the error oi ife'troronft, and 

Wifoed 
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ipinatdr&l, connexion, that 
lip ^voive his country in ruin- A 
V ||^ei;ef<jre an4 concluded, be- 

t^d^'^h^tnilfid C&arfes, ia which the latter made 
’all the^gtonewents po£Shle fosvhts olTence ; and 
tpi'iner hg^ed to hiip in driving the 
out of France. This was a mortarblow 
j^'||ieir ^uj^e j and.fMch wear© its effects upcn the 
M Lowlon, when «!they were informed 
o4 «» k^lkd feveral of the duke of 

BurgundF^ fii^Je^s, who happened to be among 
thematlHt tunon, n might perhaps alfo have 
haftepe^ lalie o€ Bedford's death, who died 
at RoucfliVfcw^ays after the treaty was con- 
cluded ; an;i the^rl <^,Oiunbridge was appoint- 
ed his fucceflbf’to the regency ^of France, t 
From this period tjw £n|;]Ij[h affairs became 
ptally irretrievable. The «ity of Paris returned 
-once more to the fenfe of its duty. Loid Wil- 
loughby, who cotn^anded it for the EngliOi, 
was, contented to ftipulsijsj for the fafe retreat 
of Ids troops 'to Nowj^dy. Thus ground 
was continually, thw^‘.^|^ly, gained by the 
Fr^cb j and, notwi aM ^^ng their fields weie 
and their to^pt depopulated, yet they 
fouftd brotei^ from th^jyealyicfs and divifions 
of the lcn|^' both parties began 

t()'^WjW»liy f>tU war^^^bifh, though carried 
on bnt ws^yst ahmthen greater than 

eith^ could, Tupporr. • Btlt the tei ms of peace 
infilled .upc^,tffijx)th w^ye fowide of each other, 
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Nofooner was this' 

employed himfelf w&h ^id«^]^4hd 
ment in repairing tbdfe i^j^hwjhffo'iOs td^wpiA 
his kingdom, from the co#»ffnUWe^’^a*^ ^ih 
jforeign and donjeftk:i.JfhiJ'fa(foog|"6*ert eapofed. 
He eftablithed ^ongJ^is troopsif and 

juftice among his jWiwmors/ tfe,’ revived 
culfuf%,- and tcptelw fafi^Joh. ‘ ff00'bein^j^ 
pared ortcfe tndrfe' taking thfp hti^S>oft 
the firll 'fevourahte occa^oif-flC,^ bl^kio^the 
t'^uce 5 and Normandy was at''thd in- 

vaded by four powerful armies, ’pnedomthiWided 
by Charles himfelf, a duke ot 

Bretagne, a third by the duke W AltSi^dn, and a 
foul th by the count £)^iipj(i. E^ry ^lace open- 
ed their gates almoft as fbo aSthtflTreiKh ap- 
peared before them. Ronen'A^sthe only town 
that promjfed to hold out a fiege ; but the in- 
habitants clamoured fo lOttd for,a,»furrettder, that 
the duke of Someifet,' Who commanded the gar- 
rifoii, was obliged fofe^itulate. '"Ihe battle, or 
rather the Ikirmilh cd^Touripifl^* 'WSs the laft 
ftand which the in^/en^t.of tljlisir 

Frenth dominions. I^Wfer, they put 
to the rout, and above^ a thou^^ vHIk ■flaio. 
All Noimandy and Guienne, long ^ 
ac know ledged fubjefition t 0 •’j 0 tellSnd^'•Wert! loll 
in the fpace of a year'y*od tbc EiigEftjat length 
favv theinfelveS entirel^(^f|So^fii(lted of a co^uy, 
which foj above three centuri® they had con- 
fidered as annexed td theh naj^eV^ihloc^, 
Calais alone remaiOca^F^U* the*l0!*®i^deftS ; 
and this was but a for the 

blood .ind treafure whidh lafhbcd^ in 

that country, and only fsti/cd Kitnbitlon 

W'th a tranfient appltiufe. ' 
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“ ’‘l^roive/kfify'fe^'fuppofcd, that the bad fuccefles 
which Tbegan alraoft with young 
Henryks reign* toroduced dideniions and fa£tions 
, dtnong the rulcn at hortie. The duke of Glou- 
eeficr, who had been appointed* regent of Eng- 
land during his brother’s abfencc* was not fo 
fcoure In his place but that .he had many who 
envied his htuatioit. Among thd number of thefe 
Was Henry teeaufort, bithop of Winchr^fter, great 
uncle to tnc king* and the legitimate fon of John 
of Gaunt. This prelate, to whom the care of 
the king’s perfon and education had been in- 
truded, was 4 man of great capacity and expe- 
rience, but of ad intrigumg and dangerous dif- 
pofition. As he afpired to the government of af- 
fairs, he had continual difputes with the duke of 
GJoucefter, and gained frequent advantages over 
the open temper of that prince. It was in vain that 
the duke of Bedford employed all his own autho- 
rity, and that of parliament, to reconcile them j 
their mutual animofitics lervcd for feveral years to 
embarrafs government, and to give its enemies 
every advantage. The ftfntiments of thefe two 
leaders of their party were particularly divided 
with regard ttvFrance. The cardinal encouraged 
evciy prtipofa} of accommodation with that 
country ; tne’duke of Glouccfter was for main- 
taining the^ honour of the Englilh arms, and 
winning back all that had been loft by defeats 
or delay. In this conteft, t^e powers feemed 
neatly db'Ided ; and it* became incumbent on 
one lidc to call in new diisfSiaries, before either 
party could turn, the poli^cal fcalc. For this 
puipofe, the was refolved to ftiengthen 

himlelf, by procuring a fuitablc match for Hen- 
ry, who was now twenty-three years old and 

' then. 
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then, by bringing the new>inade (|tusea over to 
his interefts. to turn the balance ]Q bis favour. 
Accordingly, the earl of Suffbl^, a nobleman' 
whom he knew to be Redfafirin his attachments, 
was fent over to, France, jiwpafcntly to fettle the 
terms of the truce, which had been then begun j 
but, in reality, to procure a fuitable match for 
the kin^ The duke of Glopcefter had before 
propofeo^n daughter of the count A,rma^ac» but 
had not itmuence fufficient to prevail. The car- 
dinal and his friends had caft their eye On Mar- 
garet of Anjou, daughter of Rfegnier, titular king 
of Sicily, Naples, and Jerufalem, but without 
cither real power or pufledionli. This princefs 
was confidercd as the mo^ accympliihed of the 
age; both in mind and perfon : and^it was thought, 
would, by her own abilities, be able to fupply 
the defe£ls of her confort, who already appeared 
weak, timid, and fuperilltlous. 'fhe treaty was 
haflcned on by Suffolk, and the marriage foon 
after ratified in Englantf. 

'1 he cardinal now ftrengthened by this new 
alliance (for the queen came immediately into 
his meafures), the duke'of'Gteuccfl'er loon found 
himfelf pofleflTed of only the (liadow <rf power 
without the fubftancej all his meafures were 
over-ruled bj^ his powerful antagopiR j and he 
dail) found himfelf infulted in the’^moft cruel 
manner. One of the princip^ fteps his enemies 
took to render him odious, .was to accufe his 
wife, the duchefs, of witclicr^t. She was charged 
with converfing witbsone Roger BoSogbroke, a 
prieft, and reputed necfmnapcer, alfo one 
Mary Gurdemain, who Wps *0 be a witch. 
It is aflerted that thefe three itk coipjwfiflion had 
made a figure of the king in waX'J which was 

placed 
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^lOiCed' befoi« a gentle fit’e ; and as the wax dii- 
wt|ed, the kh»g*$ Itraigth was expefiled to wafte j 
and^ upon its total didblation, his life was to be 
at an end. ' This accufation was readily attend- 
ed to in tib^t credulous age ; .and the more it 
departed from reafon, the fitter it was for becom- 
ing an object of belief. '1 he prifonets n’ere pro- 
nounced guilty j neither the rank of thejflucnefs, 
nor the innocence of the accofed coiytr proteft 
them ; the was condemned to do penance, and 
to fuffer perpdtual iraprifonment } Bolingbroke, 
the prieft, was hanged, and the woman was burnt 
in binithfield. 

But this Ivas only the beginning of the duke’s 
difireffesu The cardinal if Winchefter was re- 
folved’to driye^is refentment to the utinolbex- 
tretne, and' accordingly procured a parliament 
to be fdmdupned, not at London, which was too 
w'ell affeSied' to the duke, but at St. Edmundf- 
bury^ where his adherents were fufticiently nu- 
merous to over^awe every opponent. As foon 
as he appeared, he was accufed of treafon, ajid 
throwm intctprifon j and on the day on which he 
was to make his dCfence,Hhe was found dead in 


his bed, though without any ligns of violence 
upon his h0d^ ^ jf # 

The death of the dul^ of Clou*efter was uni- 
vcrfally aferibed to the cardinal of V\ iiicbcfter, 
who hlmfelf die4.1j£x .weeks after, tetiifying the 
ulmoft reipOrfe for the blOO^ feehe he had aclcd. 
What fliare the q^uoeh.hulwn the guilt of this 
^tranfa^tion, is tknd^tta^^jrali^hfuai aOHvity and 
fpiril made the pul4Cq‘'^^clude, uith fome 
realbn, that the‘ duke^TOwal^s duill not have 
ventured on. futh a deed without her privity. 
Henry did'ttot fail to flafe in the general difguH 
_ • that 
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that was thus produced ; and as be wanted abi* 
' lities, Ixe never had the art to remove fufpi- 
cion. From this time difeontent began to pre- 
vail among the people, and faction among the 
great. A weak jjrince feated on the throne of 
kngland, however gentle and innocent, feldom 
fails of having his authority defpifed, and his 
power intuited. The incapacity of Henry began 
every day. to appear in a fuller light ; and the 
foreign war being now extinguiflieo, the [Mjople 
began to prepare for the horrors of inteftinc 
ftiif'e. In this period of calamity, a newintereft 
was revived, which had lain dorinant in the times 
* of profperity and triumph. 

It was now that the*fenjgliQi ,were to pay the 
fevere though late penalty for having unjuftly 
depoLd Richard the ScOTnd ; another Richard, 
who was duke of York, beginning to think of 
prefer! ing his claims to the efown. This noble- 
man was defeended, by the mother’s fide, fro n 
liionel, one of the fons of Edward theTliiid, 
w liereas tlie reigning king was defeended from 
John of Gaunt, afon of the fame mpnaich, but 
} oungcT than Lionel. Richard, therefore, flood 
plainly in fucceffion before Henry } and he be- 
gan to think the weaknefs an^ unpopularity of 
the picfcut' reign a favourable moment for ambi- 
tion. The enfign of Richard was a white rofe, 
that of Henry a red 5 apd this gave name to the 
two factions whofe aniroofity was now about to 
di ench the kingdom \vjith bloodj^ 

The cardinal oi being dead, tbc 

duke of Suffolk, who had, a hand, in Gloucefter’s 
affaflination, took J|he Itliad in public affairs ; and 
being fecretly aided by the irtereft of th^ queen, 
managed all with uncontroulable authority. 

As 
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As thi,s nobleman had made his way to power by 
nmrdei;, fo be was refolved to maintain himfelf 
fn it by the ufual refources of bad men, by ty- 
ranny over his inferiors, and flattery to the queen. 
His condud foon es^cited the^ jealoufy or the 
hatred of the whole kingdom. The great nobi- 
lity could iU brook the exaltation of^ a fubied 
above them, who was of a birth inferior to their 
own. The people complained ^ hu^rbitrary 
A.D. 1450- mcafures, and the immenfe acquilitn ns which 
he had made in office ; ai-d <^hc .;lame of every 
odious and unfuccefsful ireafure was inflantly 
given to him, Suffolk was iiot 'gnor nt of the 
hatred of the people ; but fuppofed that his 
crimes were fuch as coul(ftiot be proved againft 
him, iw that, if provetL he could readily oade 
punifhment j he endeavoured, therefore, to over- 
awe his enemies by boldly prefenting himfelf to 
the charge ; and he called upon them to fliow an 
inftance of his guilt. This was what the I loufc 
of Commons had long withed for ; and ll ey im- 
mediately opened their charge againll him, r>r 
corruption, vytanhy, and treafon. He \v: s jiv- 
cufed of being thje caufejjf the lofs 01 Fiance ; 
of perfuading th^jFrefich king, with ; 1 c-med 
force, to invade iRigla^ i and of bet /a) mg ii 
office the fecrefs of hia ^e^artment. 'I his .• ccu- 
fation might ha\.e been falfe ; but the real mo- 
tive, i^ii^ was &uffol|c’j| power and the cruel 
ufe h* made eff it, .jvas feft unmentioned, al- 
though it was true,r |t^ 3 (ira 8 no eafy matter 
for fny, one man’^/^elygdhs, how great fo- 
ever, to withftand me t^rtd refontmeut of a 
nation; fo that the coU|p wW Obliged to give 
up' its favourite j and the king, to fhield 
h|h as mucli as poffibJe from popular refent- 

ment, 

r ■ 
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tnent, baniflied him the kingdom for five years. 
This was confider^ by fome a$ an efeape from 
5uftice j the captain of a ,veffel was therefore em- 
j>loyed by his enemies to Intercept him in his 
palfage to France ; he was feized near Dover* 
his head w|s ftruck off on the fide of a long-boat* 
and his bwy thrown into the fea There is little 
in the trrnfa^lions of thefe times to interaft us on 
the fide orVitl'or party ; we fee fcarce ffiy thing 
but crimes on both fides, without om fliining 
chara£ler,,or on-' viitue to animate the narrative. 

By the death of tl.c duke of SufiPolk, Richard 
of York faw himfelt rid of a potent enemy, and 
was pleafed to fee th€;,di(contents of the nation 
daily increafe. Among .the number ‘of com- 
plaihts which the unpopularity of the govern- 
ment gave rife to, there .were fome which even 
excited infurreSion j particularly that headed by 
John Cade, which was of the moft dangerous 
nature. This man was a native of I''eland, who 
had been obliged to fly over into France for his 
crimes ; but fteing the people upon his return 
prepaiod for violent m^ures, he afiumed the 
name ot Mortimer, and, ^t the head of twenty 
thoufand Kc iiti(h-men, advanci^ towards the ca- 
pital, and encamped at Blackneath. The king 
being informed of this commotion, font a me? 
fage to demand the cwfe of their afiembling in 
arms and Cade, in th^ natiuf of the com|i|mity, 
anfwered, that their only aim was to pumn evil 
minifters, and prodfre ja redrefs of grievances 
for the people. The line's council deeming 
thefe demands fed^ous* a body pf fifteen thou- 
fand men were levied to oppoie the infurgents j 
while Henry himfelf fnafcbl^l^ their head to- 
wards Blackheath. At h» Cade re- 

Voi.. II. £ tired. 
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sliced* as if heihad been kfi'snd.of ,an engagement, 
and lay in ambufij in a wood, not doubting that 
he ihould be purfued by the king’s whole army > 
but the king was content with lending a detach- 
ment after the fugitives, and Returning, himielf 
to Lxindon. This was what Cade 'd^|^ to fee ; 
and {allying out from his ambufcadt||^ eut the 
defaclftnent in pieces. ^ 

ThdISitizens of London foon ai^ opened 
their gsfttf to the vidtor; and Cade for fome time 
maintained great or^er and difcipline among his 
followers. ^He always led them out into the 


field during the night-time j and publilhed fevere 
edidis. againli'’ plunder, and violence of every 
kind*' ^ ^ i 

Next day be&igf informed that the treaforer, 
lord Say, was in ^ city, he caufed him to be 
apprehended, and beheaded without any form 
or trial; and in the evening returned to the 
Borough of Southwark. Thus for fome days he 
continued the plaice of entering the city in the 
morning, and <}ttitting it at night ; but at length 
being unable to l^t^p his followers within bounds, 
the citusdns rdl^vdd tp fhut their gates againll 
him'. Cade cndgpefirlng to force his way, an 
engagemettttmflildbetgj^njiim and the citizens, 
all ^y,»^u ijras not difcontinued 

f^^d the chancellor, 
e Tower, being in- 
‘ s, found means 
adt of amnefty, 
among the rebels. 
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Ug^d to into the Wolds of KLent, where, 

a price bem^ m upon his bead by^proclam^tion, 
he was difcovered, and (lain by' one Alexander 
Eden, who, in recompenfe Tor this feMce, was 
made governor of Dover-caftle. » 

In the mean tinm, the duke of York {e^etly 
fomentecmhefe dilturbadces} and, pretendin|f to 
efpoufe ithe caufe of the people, wrote to the 
king, advKing a reformation In, the miniftry} 
and the houie of commons. wSs brought over 
to fecond his rdque(h An addrefs was prefented 
againft the duke of Somerfet, the duchels* of 
Suffolk, the bi(hop of CbeRef, fir John Tufton> 
and lord Dudley, praying the king to 'remove 
them for ever from his pi|frfom<abd councils, and 
to prohibit them from apprcuching within twelve 
miles of the court. Tnough the king was will- 
ing enough to oppofe fo violent and arbitrary an 
attack upon his favourites, yet he endeavoured to , 
foften the general animdfity againfi: them, by pro- 
mifing to banifh a part of the obnoxious minfftry 
from court for the fpace of a year. 

But partial concefiionS.in govosnment ere ge- 
nerally bad palliative^. The duke of York, 
who found the people entitie]|g|iattached to him, 
refolved to avail himfelf of hfa power ; and raif- 
ing a body of ten thoufand men, marched to- 
wards*London, demanded, reformation of the 
government, and the reihh^ /of the de^e of 
Somerfet froftn, all hi|^|>oW$r and Authority. ‘ He 
had hopes from the^^i;tning that the ci^zens 
would have thrown the to hitn^i^^ut 
was much mortified, KMud thrill?'' was 

refufed admi(San>^^1IJ|ldjft 1^^|Lent, 

a parley enfu^ in 

wmch the duke lUU dn^^miSota of 

E s .. Somer- 
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, Somerfet, with which the king feemed at length 
willing to comply. The duke of York was, 
thererore, perfuaded to pay his refpefts to the 
k^ing in his tent j but on repeating his charge 
againft the duke of Somerfet, he was furprifed 
to fee that minifter ftep from behind the curtain, 
and oflPer to juftify his innocence. York now 
perceived his danger, and repreflcd tl»e impe- 
tuofity of his accufation. As foon asj-Ke left the 
prefence, the king commanded him to be appre- 
hended ; but fuch was this nobleman’s authority, 
or fuch the timidity of the king’s council, that 
they fuffered him to retire to his feat at "W ig- 
morc, upon promiling ftri£t obe^ence for the 
future. 

A reconcilmtion thus extorted could be df no 
long duration. Y ork ftill fecretly alpired to the 
crown ; and though he wifhed nothing fo ardently, 
yet he was for fome time prevented by his own 
fcruplcs from feizing it. What his intrigues 
failed to bring about, accident produced to 
his defire. The king falling into a diftemper, 
which fo far increafed his natural imbecillity, 
that it even rendered him incapable of maintain- 
ing the appearance of royalty, York was ap- 
pointed lieutenant and proteCtor of the king- 
dom, with powers to holo and open parliament 
at pleafure. 'Ifhis was a fatal blow to the*houfe 
of Lancafter : all the adherents of that party 
were difmifTed from court* and the duke of So- 
merfet was font to tlie Tower* 

York being thus invefted with a plenitude of 
power, continued in the enjoyment of it for 
A. D. 1454. fome time ; but at length the unhappy king re- 
covered from hi$ • lethargic complaint j and, as 
if awaking |rom a dream, perceived with fur- 

prife. 
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. prife, that he was ftripped of all his authority. 
Margaret, his queen, alfo did all in her power 
to roufe him to a fenfe of his unworthy lituation, 
and prevailed upon him to remove the duke of 
York from his power; in confequence of which, 
that nobteman had inftant recourfe to arms. 
ITie impe^ent monarch, thus obliged to take the 
field, waidragged^after his army to St. AJban’.s, 
where both Tides came, to an engagement, in 
which the Yorkifts gained a complete viftory, 
and the duke of Somerfet was flain. llie king 
himfclf being wounded, and taking '•fticlter in a 
cottage near the field of battle, was taken pri- 
foner, and t^ted by the viftor with great re- 
fpeft and tondernefs. From thence he was, 
tnorfly after, led along in t-mmph to London; 
and tl'c duke of York permitting him fti 11 to en- 
joy the name of king* referved to hirafelf the 
title of proteflor, in which confifted all the real 
power of the crown. ' * 

Henry wa^s- now but a prifoner treated with 
the fplendid forms of royalty ; .yet, indolent and 
lickly, ho feemed pleafed with his lituation, and 
did not regret that power which was not to be 
cxercifcd without fatigue. But it was otherwife 
with Margaret, his queen. She, naturally bold, 
aftive, and endued with mafeuline courage, 
could not be content with the apptarance ot that 
authority which fier enemies alone permitted her 
to exercife ; Ihe continued to excite the wretched 
monarch to a vindication of his -regal dignity, and 
to fpur him on to independence. He was, thjere- 
fore, once more induced to ^ert his preroga- 
tive ; and the duke of Yotk was obliged to re- 
tire, to be in readinefs to oppofe any defigns 
againft his liberty and life. At firfi; a negotia- 

E 3 tiou 
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tion for peace was entered upon by botli parties ; 
but their mutual diftrufts foon .brought them in- 
to the field, and the fate of the kingdom was 
given upio be determined by the fword. heir 
armies met at Bloreheaih, on the borders of Staf- 
fordihire, and the Y orkifts gain<“d fonie advan- 
tages. But when a more general a6tion was about 
to enfue, the night before the intendea engage- 
ment, fir Andrew Trollop, v^o commanded a 
body of veterans for the duke of York, defert- 
ed with all his men to the king'; and this fo in- 
timidate4 whole army of the Yorkdis, that 
they feparated the next day, without llriking a 
finglc blow. The duke of York ||d to Ireland^ 
the earl of Warwick, one of h*boIdeft and 
ableft fupporters, efcaped to Calais, with* the 
government of which he had been intruded 
during the late protefiiorfhip j and ml the party, 
thus fupprefied, concealed their intentions for a 
nstore favourable opportunity. Nor was this op- 
portunity long wanting ; Warwick ha\ing met 
with foine fuccefles at fpa, landed in Kent, and 
being there joined by fome other b.^rous, he 
marched up to London, amidfl the acclamations 
of the people. The city immediately opened 
its gates to him ; and his -troops inercafing on 
every day’s march', he loon found himfelf in a 
condition to fs^e the royal army, which haftened 
from Coventry-'to attack him. Never was there 
a more formidable divifion of interefts, or 
‘greater inveteracy between the chiefs of either 
party, than the prefent. Warwick was one of 
the moft celebrated generals of his age, formed 
for times of trouMe, extremely* artful, and in- 
contedably brave, equally ikilful in council and 
the field,, inlpire4'witb a degree of hatred 
n ^ againlt 
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agalnft the queen, that nothing could fupprefs. 
On the other .fide> the queen feemed the only 
acting general: thejanged the army in battalia, 
anoWve the neceffary orders, while -the poor 
“king brought forward, an involuntary 

fpectatonof thofe martial preparations. Both 
armies met on a ftlain near Northampton j the 
queen’s forces amounting to about five and 
twenty thoufand men, the earl of Warwick’s to 
near double that number. While the queen 
went about from rank to rank, the king remain- 
ed in his tent, awaiting the ifllie of the combat/ 
with female doubts and apprehcnlions. The 
battle contin^d for five hours, with the utmoll 
obllinacy ; but at length the good fortune and 
the iiumbers of Warwick ’ ere fecn to prevail. 
The queen’s army was overthrown ; and Ihe had 
the misfortuire to fee the king once more made 
a prifoncr, and brought back to his capital in 
triu'uph. 

Ihe caufe of the Yorkifls being thus confirm- 
ed by the ftrongeft arguments, thofe of power, 
a parliament was called to give it thejj* tnore 
formal fandion. The duke of York, wdiofe 
jrrofpecfs began to widen as he rofc, from being 
contentt-d with the protedorfhip, now began to 
claim the crown. It was now, for the fifft time, 
that the houfe of lords feemed to enjoy an un- , 
biaffed deliberative authority j the caufe of Hen- 
ry and the duke of Y ork was folemnly debated, 
each fide producing their reafons without fear or 
control. This was the firft time that a fpirit of 
true rational liberty ever appeared to exert itfelf 
in Itngland, and 4n which recent conqueft did 
not {iiperfede*all deliberation. The duke of » 
York though a conqueror, couIdi|hOt entirely 
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gain his caufe : it was determined that Henry 
mould, poflefs the throne during. his life; and 
that the duke of York Qiould be appointed -his 
fucceflbr, to the utter exclufion of the p^i'e of 
Wales, who, -yet but a child, was infen^blc of 
the injury that was done him. r * 

The queen, to all appeara’hce, now fcemed 
utterly deflitute of every refource ; her armies 
were routed, her hufband taken prifoner, and 
the parliament difclaimed her caufe ; yet though 
Ihe had loft all, ilie ftill retained her native in- 
trepidity 'and perfeverance. She was a woman of 
a gicat mind and fome faults, but ambition 
feeined to be the leading paflion in all her con- 
duct. Though a fugitive, diftant from the ca- 
pital, oppofed by a vi£torious arn>y, and a con- 
fumraate general, ftie ftill tried every refource to 
repair her difaftrous cifcumftances. She flew to 
Wales ; there endeavoured to animate her old 
friends, .and to accpiire new. The nobility of 
the North, who regarded themfelves as the moft 
warlike of the kingdom, were moved with indig- 
nalioif to find the fouihern barons difpofe of the 
crown, Snd ‘fettle the government. 1 hey began 
to cofider the royal caufe as unjuftly opprefted ; 
«ind the queen foon found herfelf at the head of 
an army of twenty thuuiand men, ready to fe- 
cond her pretenfions. She and her old enemy 
the duke of York, once more met upon Wake- 
field Green, near the caftje of Sandel; and vic- 


tory, on this occafion, ueclared itfelf in favour of 
the queen. The duke of York was killed in 
the a6lion ; and as his body was found among 
the flain, his head was cut off l»y Margaret’s or- 
ders, and fixed on the gates of%’ork, with a 
pap,er crowiy^ derifion of his pretended title. 
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.Ill’s fon, the earl of Rutland, a j’outh of feven- 
tccn, was taken priCon^r and killed in cold blood, 
by lord Clifford, in revAge for his father’s death, 
whoh^ fallen in the battle of St. Alban’s. 

Mar wet, being viflorious, marched towards 
London, order to give the king liberty j but 
the earl oi Warwick, who now put himfelf at 
the head of the Y orkifts, commanded an army, 
in which he led about the captive king, to give 
a fanflion to his attempts. Upon the approach 
of the Lancaftrians, he condufted his forces, 
ftrengthened by a body of Londoners, who were 
very affeflionate to his caufe, and gave battle to 
the queen at St. Alban’s. M'hile the armies were 
warmly engagtd, lord Lovelace, who ccHnmand* 
ed a ’confiderable body of Y orkifts, trcacheroufly 
withdrew from the combat ; and this decided the 
vidory in favour of the queen. Above two 
thoufand of the Yorkifts perilhed in the. battle, 
and the perfon of the. king again fell into the 
hands of his own party ; to be treated with ap- 
parent refped, but real contempt. Lord Bonville, 
to whofe care he had been intrufted, ftaid with 
him after the defeat, upon an affurance of par- 
don j but Margaret, regardlcfs of her hulband’s 
promife, immediately ordered his head to be 
llruck off. 

It only now remained that the city of Lon- 
don Ihould declare in. the queen’s favour: but 
Warwick had previoufly fccured it in his in- 
tereffs; and- the citizens, who dreaded her tu- 
multuous army, refufed to open their gates to 
her fummons. In the mean time young Edward, 
the eldeft fon of the late duke of York, began 
to repair the Ioffes his party ha^ late^fuftaincd, 
and to give fpirit to the Yorkiils.’jj||ws prince, 

in 
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in tlje jbloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty 
of his perfon, his bravejy^and popular deport- 
ment, advanced towards London with tly* re- 
mainder of Warwick’s army, and obligin^y Ma'»-- 
A.D.?46r,garet to retire, entered the city amidjK the ac- 
clamations of the people. Pei reiving his own 
popularity, he fuppofed that now was the fime 
to lay his claim to the crown j and his fnci.d 
Warwick, al^embling the citiveiis in St. Jol > 's 
Fields, pronounced an hi.ran;',ut', letting funh 
the title of KdWard, and invcigliuig againft ihe 
tyranny and ufurpation of the houf* of Lancafter. 
He then demanded whether they choie Henry 
for their king; to which the people ciyin'g, a 
York! a York! he quickly cal let an affenibly 
of, lords and bifliops at Baynard's Caftle, ' and 
thefe ratified their choice. The young duke was 
proclaimed king, by the title of Edward JV. 
and then conduced with great ceremony to the 
palace where Henry ufed to lodge when withfo 
the walls of the city. 

But the miferies of a civil war weie not yet 
completed, and Margaret was refolved to llrike 
another blow. Upon her retiring to the North, 
great numbers flocked to her ftandard,and Ihe was 
able, in a few days, to aflcmble an array of fixty 
thoufand mein ip Yorkftiire. On the other tide, 
the earl of Warwick conducted young Edward at 
the head of forty thoufand men to oppofe her. 
Both fides at length met near Towton, in the 
county of York, to decide the fate of empire, 
and never was England depopufated by fo ter- 
rible an engagement. It was a dreadful fight, to 
behold a hundred thoufand men of the. fame 
country engaged 4 lgaibfl: each other; and all to 
fatisfy ^pty ambition of the wcakdl, or 

the 
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the worfl of mankind. While the army of Ed- 
ward was advancing to the charge, there hap- 
a great fall of fnow, which driving full 
^aces of the enemy, . blinded theinj and 
itage, feconded by an impetuous onfet, 
decided "^he vidtory in their favour. Edward 
iffued orders to give no quarter ; and a bloody 
flaughter eniiied, in which hear forty thoufand 
of the Lancaftrians were flain. Edward entered 
York vidlorious ; and taking down the beads of 
his father and the earl of Salifbury, that were 
placed over the city gates, put up that of the 
earl of Devonfliire in their ftead. 

In the meap time, Margaret hearing the fate 
of her^army, a^d being fenlible that no place in 
England could now afforU her proteftion^ flie 
fled vvith Henry and her fon to Scotland. But 
no calamity was able to reprefs her perfeverance ; 
thoi^h fo often overcome, yet Ihe was refolved 
once n'lore to enter England with five •thoufand 
men granted her by the French king i and the 
unfortunate Henry was led onward, by his pre- 
fcnce to enforce her claims. But even here her 
former ill fortune attended her ; and her little 
fleet was difperfed by a tempeft, while Are her- 
felf efcaped withfome difficulty, by entering the 
mouth of the Tweed. Soon after, which 

her few forces fuiSTered at Hexham,- feemed 'to 
render her taufe defperatej and the cruelty which 
was praclifed- upon all her adherents, rendered if 
ftil I more dangerous. 

The.lofsof thishaftle appeared to deprive her 
of every refource'; flie; aod her -hulband were 
obliged to feek for faf^ty in ' a feparate flight, 
without attendants, ana without even the necef- 
faries of life. The weak uhf6rtufta& king, al- 
ways 
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waysimprudent, and always unfaccefsful, thought 
he Could remain concealed m England ; but his 
error was foon attended with *the obviou^on- 
fequences, being taken prifoner, cairied ^Xojt- 
don with ignominy, and confined in tly'Tower. 
Margaret vv as rather more fortuiiate. ohe flying 
with hei foil into a foreft, where flie endeavoured 
to conceal herfelf, was fet upon during the dark- 
ncfb of the night by robbers, who, eithei igno- 
rant or regardlefs of hei quality, dcfpoilcd her of 
. her rings and jewels, and treated her with the 
utmoll indignity But flie found more refpeft- 
ful tieatmcnt from one of thofe lawlefs men. who, 
knowing her ftation, refolved to piocure her 
fafety at the hazard of his own ; and at lafl; con- 
ducted hei to the fea-coaft, whence Ihe made her 
efcape to her father in Flanders, who, though 
very poor, ftrove well as he could to fupply 
hei with the neceflfaiies of life. To the fame 
couit the dukes of Somerfet and Exeter retifed; 
and they, liteially fpeaking, felt all the miferics 
of want. Philip de Comines, the Ficnch hifto- 
iian, fays he faw the duke of Exetei following 
the duke of Burgundy’s equipage bare-footed, 
ind feniiig for his livelihood as a footman. This 
was a ftrange fituation fo’” a lord, who had con- 
duced aimi^%and was allied to kings and prin- 
ces } but thofe enjoyments which ferve'd to di- 
ftinguifli the great from the little, wfere not fo 
apparent then as at prefent. 

Edward being now, by means of the earl of 
Warwick, fixed upon the throne, reigned in 
peace and fecurity, while his title was lecognif- 
ed by parliament, and univerfally fubmitted to 
A.».u64.by the people He began, therefore, to give a 
loofe to his favourite paflions i and a fpirit of 
^ gallantry. 
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gallantry, mixed with cruelty, was fecn to pre- 
vail in his court. In the very’ fame palace 
which one -day exhibited a fpeftacle of norror, 
w^’V<^be feen the day following a mafic or a pa- 
^ant ;\And the . king would at once gallant a 
miftrefs and infpeft an execution. In order to 
turn him from thefe purfuits, which we're calcu- 
lated to render Kira unpopular, the earl of War- 
wick advifed him to marry; .and, with his con- 
fent, went over to France to procure Bona of 
Sfivoy as queen; and the match was accordingly 
concluded. But whilft the carl was haftening 
the negotiation in France, the king hiinfclf ren- 
dered it abortive at home, by marrying Eliza- 
beth. Woodville, with whom he had fallen in 
love,* and whom he had' v'-inly endeavoured to 
debauch. • Having thus given .Warwick real 
caufe of offence, he was refolved to widen the 
breach, by driving him from the council. Every 
incident tended to increafe the jealoufy between 
the king and this powerful fubjefl: ; the favour 
fhown the queen's party, and the contempt which 
was thrown upon the earl, manifefted an open 
rupture. Warwick, whofe prudence was equal 
to his bravery, fooh nm^e jpfe of both to aflift 
his revenge ; he feduced the' duke of Clarence, 
brother to the king; and, to confirm that noble- 
man in his interefts, gave him his' daughter in 
marriage. Thus an extenfive . and dangerous 
combination was formed againff Edward and his 
miniltry; and an accident that followed foon 
after, -contributed tO the fiame. The in- 
habitants about St. Leobayd’s.hpfpital, in York- 
Ihire, complained* that the dutws, levied for that 
inftitution, which, wefle origia^ly allotted for 
pious ufes, were now fedreted by the'i&anagers; 
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and they refufed to contribute their part. They 
foon after rofe in a body to oppofe the eccleh* 
aflical feveritics that were levelled againft ^cm 
by the earl of Pembroke. It is thougb^ iSsat 
the carl of Warwick had foine. hand i^omenl- 
ing ihefe diforders ; and although thia^ebellion 
was quitted by a pardon from Edward, yet fomc 
others, that broke out lhortly*after, appeared 
favourable to Warwick’s defigns. Vengeance 
feemed to be the only motive this nobleman had 
in viewj and that he purfued with unabating 
afliduity. Plots, treafons, ftratagems, and ne- 
gotiations, followed each other in rapid fuc- 
ceflion; but at laft fortune feemed to favour 
Warwick’s aims j and the king, as we are told, 
fell into his power, b^ accepting an imitation, 
which the earl gave him, in order to betray him. 
Be this as it may, Edward had foon the good 
fortune to fee himfelf at the head of a numerous, 
army, and in a condition to take fatisfaftion for 
the treachery of his pov^erful opponent. Refolv- 
ing« therefore, to take advantage of the enemies’ 
weaknefs, after having defeated a party command- 
ed by lord Wells, and cut offhis head, he marched 
to give them battle. In this exigence, Warwick, 
ana the duke of Clarence, haebno other refource 
but to quit the kingdom; and embarking for 
Calais, they feized upon fotfte Flemifli veffels, 
which th’by found' lying along that coaft, with 
which they entered one of the ports of France. 
Here they enteredantOj^ati qnion with Margaret, 
which was didated byndeeffity j both fides being 
^willing to forget their mutual animofity, in order 
to fe'cond their revenge. Lewis, the king of 
France, prepared a fleet to efcort them ; and feiz- 
ing the opportunity, they landed at Dartmouth 

with 



with a frtiall body of troops, while Edward was 
in the North fupprefling an infurreftion, which 
had lateljr appeared there. Nothing cari be more 
e^i’aordinary than the fuccefs of Warwick upon 
♦his occafion. The fpirit of difcontent with 
which many were infedted, and the general in- 
ftability of the Eilglifh nation, confpired with 
his ambition; and in lefs than lix days, fuch 
multitudes -flocked to his flandard, that he faw 
himfelf at the head of an army of threefcore thou- 
fand men. 

It was now become Edward’s turn to fly the 
kingdom. He had juft time to efcape an attempt 
made upon his perfon in the night, by the mar- 
quis of Montague ; and to embark on board .a 
fmall fleet, which l^X off Lynn In Norfolk. Nor 
were his dangers leffened at lea, where he was 
chafed by fome fliips belonging to the hanfe- 
towns, who w'ere then at war with both France 
and England. But at length he landed fafely in 
Holland, where he received a cool reception 
from the duke of Burgundy, with whom he had 
fome time before entered into an alliance. 

In the mean timd Warwick, with his refiftlefs a . 0.1470. 
army, advanced to London ; and once more the 
poor paffive king Henry was releafed from prifon, 
to be placed upon a dangerous throne. A parlia- 
ment was called,* which confirmed Henry’s title 
with great folemnity ; and Warwick was himfelf 
received among the people under the title pf the 
King-maker. All the attainders of the Lancaf- 
trians were reverfed; and every one was reftor- 
ed, who had loft either honours or fortune by 
his former adherence to Henry’s caufe. All the* 
confiderable Yorkifts either Bed to the continent. 
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or took (belter in fanftuaries, where the eccle* 
fiaftical privileges afforded them proteftion. 

But Edward’s party, though repreflfed, was not 
deftioyed. Though an exile in Holland, he h^d 
many partifans at home; and, after an abfence of 
nine mdhths, being feconded by a fmall body of 
forces, granted him by the duke of Burgundy, 
he made a defeent at Ravenfpur in Yorklhire. 
Tliough at firft he was coolly received by the 
Englifti, yet his army increaled upon its ipnrch, 
while his moderation and feigned humility (till 
added to the number of his partifans. London, 
at that time ever ready to admit the moft power- 
ful, opened her gates to him ; and the wretch^ 
Henry was once more plucked from his throne, 
to be fent back to his former manfion. “ 

Thus Warwick began to experience the in- 
llabilitv of fortune, and find his party declining j 
but what gave the moft dreadful blow to his 
hopes, was the defefilioir of his fon-in-law, the 
duke of Clarence, who went over to Edward, 
and threw all his weight into the oppofite fcale. 
Nothing now remained to Warwick, but to cut 
ihort a ftate of anxious fufpenfe by hazarding a 
battle ; and though he knew his forces to be in- 
feilor to thofc of Edward, yet he placed his 
greateft dependence upon his own generallhip. 
With this refolution he marche<l from St. Alban’s 
where he was ftationed, and advancing towards 
Barnet, within ten miles of London, there refolved 
to wait for Edward, who was not (low in march- 
ing down to oppofc him. Warwick and Edward 
were at that time confidered as the two moft re- 
nowned generals of the age ; and now was to 
be ftruck the decifive blow that was either to 
fix Edward on the throne, or to overthrow his 
P pre- 
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pretenfions for ever. The unfortunate Henry 
alfo w%s dragged along to be a fpeflator of the 
engagement happy in his natural imbecility, 
which feemed as a balm to footh all his afflifelions. 

■''’The battle began early in the morning, and a d 1471. 
lafted till noon ; • for never did two armies fight 
with greater obftinacy and bravery, not honour 
but lite depending on the iflue of the conteft. 

The example of Warwick infpired his troops 
with more than common refolution, and the 
viftory for a while feemed to declare in his favour. 

But an accident at lad threw the balance againft 
him : from the miftine'fs of the morning, a part 
of his arnty happening to miftake a body of their 
own forces for that of the eiiomy, fell furioufly 
upon them, and this error turned the foitune of 
the day Warwick did ah that experience, 
valour, or conduft could fugged, to retrieve the 
miftakc, but it was now too late ; no art could 
recover the former error ; whciefore, finding all 
hopes gone, he was rcfolved to fell the con- 
querois a dear-bought vi£tor}. He had, con- 
trary to his ufual praftice, engaged that day 
on foot 5 and leading a chofen body of troops 
into the thickeft of the daughter, he there fell 
in the midft of his enemies, covered with 
wounds. His brother underwent tlie fame fate j 
and ten thoufand of his adheients were flairt, 
Edward having ordered that no quarter fliould 
be given. 

Margaret, who had been ever fruitful in re- 
fources, w'as at that time returning from France 
.with her fon, the prince of Wales, where (he 
had been negotiating for frelh fupplies. She 
had fcarce time to refrelh herfelf from the fa- 
tigues of her voyage, when flie teceived the 
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fatal news of the death of the bra\ e W’^arwici', 
and the total deftrufHon of her party. Tflough 
file liad hitherto boldly withftood all the attacks 
of fortune, the prefent information was t()a 
violent a blow for nature to fupport. 
griv 4 for the lirft lime, found vC^ay in a torrent 
of tears; and yielding to her unhappy fate, 
the took fantluary in the abbey of Bcauheu in 
Hampfinre. 

vSho had not been long in this melancholy 
abode beloie Hie found fonie few friends ftill 
willing to aliift her fallen fortunes. Tudoi*, 
call of Pcmbioke, Courtney, carl of Devon- 
11. ire, the lords of Wenlock and St. John, with 
other men of rank, exhorted her Hill to hope 
for fncccA, and oflcrecl to aflift her to thc.laft. 
A cktwn cf hope W'as fufiiciont to revive the cou- 
tage of tlfn magnanimous woman ; and the 
rccollcClion of her former misfortunes ga\e 
wny to tlv hatteiing profpeft of another trial. 
She had new foegl-t battles in almofl (.\cry 
province in Isngland: Tcwkclbury-jiark was the 
lafi. Iccne ll at tirminatcd ln.r attempts. I'he 
duke of Souierftt headed he. army; a lesn wl.o 
had fliaiod lici dangei-., a' d had iv^i b...n 
li^ady in her cai le. Ijc was valiant, gtiMi.ius, 
a,id politi ; but rafii, a.l hcadliiong. \.hen 
Kdv'aid j nl allacksd him in hii cntrenchnjcnts, 
he rijiulftd him vviih Inch vigour, that the ene- 
my ictired with pncipilation ; upon which the 
duke, fuppofmg them louted, purfued, aiKl 
oideied h rd Vr unlock to fupport h's charge. 
Cut unl( .l.inately this lord difobeyed liis ordcis ; 
and Someifet’s forces were foon ovcr[)oweicd by 
numbers. In this dieadful exigence, the duke, 
finding that all was over, became ungovcinablc 
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ill his rage ; and beholding Wenlock inaftive, 
and remaining in the verjr place where he had 
firft drawn up hj^ men, giving way to his fury, 
with his. heavy battle-av in both hands, he ran 
upon the coward, and with one blow dallied out 
his brains. 

The queen and the prince were taken prifoners 
after the battle, and bi ought into the prefence 
of Edward. The young prince appeared before 
the conqueror ^ith undaunted majefly and 
being alked, in an infulting manner, how he 
dared to invade * England without leave, the 
young prince, more mindful of his high biilh 
than ot his ruined foitunc, replied, “1 ha\i* 
"entered the dominions of my father, to u*- 
" vengc his injuries, and ‘drefs my own.” 
The barbarous Edward, enraged at his intre- 
pidity, -ftnick him on the mouth with Ins gaunt- 
let ; and this feived as a lignal for f.-rther bru- 
tality: the dukes of Gloucelt ‘r, Cl.iitnce, and 
olhcis, like wild beads, rull.' .<> ( n the unarmed 
youth at once, dabbed him ' > i\' heart with 
llair daggers, 'to eoinpl'-te the tiag^d}, Jkn y 
himdlf, who had Icing be«.n the paffive Ipeiilatcir 
of all thef' honois, was now thought unfit to 
li\e. 'Jlio duke of GJoucctlc'r, afternarcb 
Richard the Third, cntciing his chamber alone, 
niuidcred him in cold blood. Of all ihofc* 
who were taken, none were fufl'ered to fiuvic'e 
but Margaret hcrfclf. It was jarhjps expe cl- 
od that llie would be ranfonicd by tlie king of 
E ranee; and jp this they were not deceived, 
a> that monarch paid the king of England fifiy 
ihoufaud crowns for her ficedom. 'Ihis ex- 
traordinary woman, after having fudained the 
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caufe of her hufband in twelve battles, aftef 
having furvived her friends, fortunes, and chil- 
dren, died a few years after in privacy in France, 
very miferable indeed; but with few otner 
claims to our pity, except her courage and 
hei diftreffes. 



CHAP. XIV. 


E P W A R D IV. 

Of all people the Englifli are the moft trul) 
compaflionate j and a thione raifed upon cruelty 
nc\Lr wanted enemies among them. Nothing 
could have been more ill-judged than anj at- 
tempts to govern fuch a people b) the han-^k 
of the executioher : and the leaders of^ither 
fadfion feemed infenfible of this truth. Ed- 
ward being nowfreed from great enemies, turned 
to the punilhment of thofe of leffer note ; fo 
that the gibbets were hung with his adverfaries, 
and their ellatcs confifcaied to his life. Ihe 
ballard Fakonbiidge, among ’ others, having 
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advanced to London at the head of a fraall 
body of forces, was repulfed ; and being taken 
prifoncr, w as inmediatcly executed. ' 

Dur while J'Mward was thus icnderiiig hiinfelf 
tenilyte Oil the one hand, he was imniorfid in 
abandoned ploafurcs on the otht.' Nature it 
feems, was not uut<i\oeial»!e to him in diet rc- 
fpeit ; as he svas iini\crfalJy allowed to bo the 
inofl' I caLU'ful nan <'t his ti.iie. ills ciyurtieis 
alfo fee mod \viiiiii» tv) encoie ago thole (kh ui- 
cheiiov ii \^Ilich thty hud a li'aio, an<l the 
eh r<» \ , as iLi) thi .lov'!’. v. i pr: olik I t\eiy kind 
(if lv‘Vvd,i wiiii i.'p'.n.i', \\ n<‘ ivci lead) 
lv> k lid : ' h Imi 111 tv) all 1)1 ) ia'ii. * n, ni.lh 
i ei iin V . , '.ivos h.’d 1 v'-’i ol laic fo i m i.. )P, 

il I vukilioi 1 v.I(l i/iit av a Vvi\ lii_,ht 

<>*i>'iKv. 'vii .lyj the linn, her of his ini'tnii s 
\.vis t'vv ^Ml (if (), 5 e vSlioio, a m<rdi<uit in 
th cit\, 0 \\< ”'1 cl iNfi'iiiito hiaut) and 
giK d fi life, blit V ho had iMi \Iitue enongh 
lo itiill the tempi. d a hc.u.liful man and 
a monarch. 

Knghind now enjoying a tcmpoiary calm, Ed> 
\fardf thought that the belt vi.i) to ingiatiate 
1 mifelf with his fidijctts, v.ould be to aifeit 
his rigl’t to his dominicn in France, which the 
infmiv.vrLions Cif hii fatln r had contrlbut.'d to 
: lienate during the foiiiicr leign. An httenipt 
' 1 tbii kind would ferve to give vent to the 
jutli|B|ani difpofitioii of his enemies, and w’ould 
be fare to [leafe the vulgar, who arc ever more 
iv.nd ,of fph ndid than of ufeful accpii/itions. 
do profccute this feheme, the king fent oiTto 
liis ally, thf duke of Burgundy, a reinfoicc. 
ment of three ihoufand men, and foon aftei 
paffed over hiinfelf at the head ol anumupns 
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Tirniy. Lewis the Elevenfh, who was then 
JLiiig of France, was, not without reafon, alarni- 
tKl^at this formidable invafion, whicli, as he was 
unable to refift, he ftrove to obviate by treaty. 
Tliis fiiccecdcd jnore eflcdually than arms ; the 
two kings had an interview at the bridge of P..,.*- 
pignan ; and, upon the promifo of a rtipulatcd 
funi, lid ward agreed to lead his f<;rccs'back to 
England. This monarch wanted to return home 
tito his minre{I'es,^to fpend upon them the money_ 
1 e expeded to receive from France ; and the' 
Ficnch monarch hoped foon to put himfelf in 
a polhire to refufe giving the fums which he 
had only made a promifo to pay. 

Lpon the conclufion of this ex])cdilion, 
v.h'fh thus ended witliout efl’cef, Fdv\aul ap- 
P''aKd no Icfs actuated by private pallions nn- 
woi'hva fovercign and a ftatefman,*th:m jea- 
l'Hi-,<>i’ aU who teemed to defpife his condui-i. 
Among the detail of pjivate w'longs, which aic 
too minute foi lilfi' ly, an :kI of tyranny, of 
which he was gnilU in lii>ow’n family, defem . 
the delellation .(^t pofterily. 'J’he duke 
C’hnence, by all his ler’^cs in defeiling W.m 
\ dek, had never been able to rei over the kii f/-, 
trienclthip, which ho had forfeited b) his toi- 
mer confedciacy with that nobleman. A pu- 
texl was, tliereforc, foindit to ruin him ; and 
th opennefs of his haft} ({'inper foon ga\e the 
W'ilhcd-l./r otcafion. 'the king hunting one 
day in the park of Thoieas Purdet, a creature 
of the duke’s, he killed a w'hite buck, w'hich 
was a great favourite of the owruer. Burdet, 
vexed ai the lofs, broke into a paftion, and 
wilbed tile boms of the deer in the belly of the 
perfon who had advifed the king to that infuii. 
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For this trifling exclamation, Burdct was tiled 
for his life and publicly executed at Tyburn 
The duke of Clarence, upon the death of his 
friend, vented his grief in renewed reproaches 
agaiiiit his brother, and exclaimed againft the 
iiiiv-^'.ity of the fentcnce. The king, highly 
oflcrd(.d with this liberty, or ufing that as a 
pretext againft him, had him arraigned before 
the houfe of peers, and appealed in perfon as 
^ his accufer In thofe times of, confufion, every/ 
Clime alleged by the prevailing party was fatal ; 
the diil.e was found guilty , and being gianted a 
choice of th< manner in which he would die, he 
w.is piivatcly drowned in a butt of malmfey, in 
the Tower; ^ whinilical choice, and implying 
th It he had an extraordinary pallion tor ' that 
hcjMoi. , 

'l‘>i left of this monarch’s life was fpent in 
ri )t ai d cl. bauthcry ; in gratificatioii>, that aie 
p'cafing onl)' to the nairow mind, in ufelcfs trea- 
ties w ith hunce , in whic h he was ever deceived, 
and in empt^ threats agahift the monaich who 
had ck'eived him. His p.uliauicnt, become 
mercl) th>- minifters df his will, conflntc'd, at 
his r,.<'|iu‘ft, to a war with France, -at a time 
when his allimiees upon the continent wire fo 
biokeii, that it was impoihble for it to fuccced. 
Tin peo})le fecmecl ecjually pleafcd with the 
profpi ct of an expedition, whit li, w-ithout ferving, 
could only tend to impoveiifti the nation; and 
gi eat hope s were revived oi^Dnee more concjucring 
r ranee. While all were thus occupied witli 
hope, or private diftruft, and while Edward was 
employed in making preparations foi that enter- 
prife, he was feized with a diftemper, of which 
he expiicd, in the forty-fecond year of his age. 
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and (counting from his firft ufurpation) in the 
Uwcnly-third of bis reign. The character of this 
prince is eafily fummed up. His heft qualities 
w ere courage and beauty j his bad, a combina- 
tion of all the yices. Bolides five daughters, 
this king left two fons ; Edwaid, prince of 
Wales, his fuccelTor, then in his thirteenth 
)car; and Richard, duke of Yoik, in his fe- 
venlh. 
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CHAP. XX, 
Edward V. 


X-TpON the death of Edward, the l:ingdom 
was divided into two new fa£tioi-^ The queen’s 
family, who, during the laft rei|n, had grown 
into power, was become obnoxious to the old 
nobility, who could not bear to afct in fubordi- 
nation to jjerfons whom they confidcred as in- 
teriors. 'ihe king, during his Jifo-time, had 
been able to over-awe thefe animolitics ; ,and on 
his death-bed endeavoured to guard againfl 
their future iricreafe. lie exprclfcd a defire, 
that his brotlicr the duke of Gloucefler Ihoiild 
be intrulied with the regency, and recommended 
j.* , peace 
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ni’ace and wn^mimity d^uring the mine^ity of his 
TOt\. But king was fooner dead than the 
parties broke out with all their former refent- 
nient 5 and the duke of Glouceftcr, a crafty, 
wicked, and airihitious prince, refolved to profit 
hy their mutual contentions. 

His firft aim was to foment the difcontenls 
of the -old nobility, by inlinuating, that the 
<[neen wanted to hide the meannefs ot her original 
in a muttitude of new promotions i at the lan)e 
lijne he redoubled his profelhons of zeal and 
attachment to that princefs, and thus entirely 
gained her confidence. Ha\nng fuccceded thus 
tar, he gainpd o\ cr the duke of Buckingham, 
and Ipme other lords, to fils ioterefi, and pre- 
\ ailod upon them to fecond him in his attempts 
to get the guardianfhip of the young king con- 
ferred upon him, together with the cultody of 
his peifon. 

Being fure of the allifiancc of ihcfe noblemen, 
he refolved to mke the king out of the cuftody 
of the carl of Ri\ers, his uncle by the mother’s 
fide ; and having procured that nobleman to be 
arrefled, he met >011113 Edward in perfon, and 
offered to condLul bin to London, with t'u* 
inofl profound 4 imor.ftrations of rcfpcfl. Hav- 
ing tlius fecured the petfon of the king, his 
next fiep was to get the charge of the king’s 
brother, a boy of about feven years old, who, 
with the queen, his mother, had taken fan£lnarv 
in \\ cfiminller Abbey. The ([uecn, who had 
forefecn from the beginning the dangers that 
threatened her family, was vco’ hardly perfuad- 
cd to deliver up her child ; but at the interceflion 
of the primate, and the archbilhop of \(i 
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flie was at laft induced to comply : and clalpin^ 
the child in her arms, with a laft embrace, JtocJk 
leave of him with a Ihowcr of tears. The young^ 
king, finding that he was to have the pleafure of 
his .brother’s company, was greatly rejoiced at 
the queen’s compliance, not ennfidering the 
fatal intent of thefe preparations ^ for in a few 
days after the duke of Gloucefter, who had been 
made protestor of the realm, upon a pretence of 
guarding their perfons from danger, conveyed 
them both tojlhe Tower. 

Having thus fecured the perfons of thofe he 
intended to deftroy, his next ftep was to fpread 
a rep )rt of their illegitimacy ; and, by pretend- 
ed obftaclcs, to put off the day appointed for 
the young king’s coronation. Lord Stanley, a 
man of deep penetration, w'as the firft to dif- 
clofe bis fears of the proteftor’s having ill de- 
figns: and communicated his fufpicions to lord 
Haftings, who long hail been firmly attached to 
the king’s family. Haftings would at firft give 
the furmifo no credit; and probably his wilhes 
that fuch a piojedt might not be true, influenced 
his judgment, and confirmed his fccurity. 
lint he was foon undeceived ; for Catelby, a 
vile inftrument of th protcfllh-, was fent to 
found him, and to tiy whether he could not be 
brought over to afiift the jirojeftcd ufurpation. 
Haftings treated the propofal with horror ; he 
prefefled himfclf immovable in his adherence 
to the king ; and his death w'as, therefoie, rc- 
fol.ed on by the proteftor. 

.♦ In the ipcan time, orders had been difpatched 
to execute the lords Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan, 
W'ho had been Confined in Pomfret caftle, and 
.who,](c only crime was their attachment to the 

young 
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young king. Ort the very day on which they 
(Were beheaded, the ^rotedlor fummoned a coun- 
cil ip the Tower, whither lord Haftings, antongft 
others, repaired, no way fufpefliing that his own 
life was in .danger. Tile duke of Gloucefter was 
capable of corortiitting the mbit bloody, and 
treacherous murders with the utmoft coolnefs and 
indifference. He came thither at nine o’clock 
in the morning, with the moft chcarfid counte- 
nance, fainting the members with the utmoft affa- 
bility. and demonftrations of unufual good hu- 
mour. He complimented the bifhop of Ely on 
his early ftrawberries, and begged to have a diftx 
of them. He then left the council, as if called 
away by other bufinefs ; but defired that his 
abfeiice might not interrupt the debates. In 
about an hour he relumed quite altered in look, 
knitting his brows, biting his lips, and fhowing, 
by a frequent change of countenance, the figtis 
of fome inward perturbation. A filence enfued 
for fome time ; and the lords looked upon each 
other, not without reafon, expefting fome horrid 
cataftroplie. At length, he broke the dreadful 
filence; “ My lords, cried he, what punifli- 
" ment do they deferve, who have confjiin'd 
" againft my life ?” This queftion redoubl'd 
the aftoniflimerft of the aflemblyj and the lilonct 
continuing, lord llaftings at length made an- 
fwer, that whoever did fo, deferved to be puiiilh- 
ed as a traitor. Thefe traitors, cried the pro- 
te£lor, are the forcerefs my brother’s wife, 
“ and Jane Shore, his miftrefs, j^with others 
“ their aflbeiates. See to what a condition they 
“ have reduced me by their incantations and 
“ witchcrafts.” Upon which he laid.^bare his 
arm, all fhrivclled and decayed. Ihe amaze- 
ment 
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ment of the council feerncd to increafe at thi* 
terrible accufations and lord liailingi aguia 
faid ; “ If they have comtniited fach a erjme^ 
“ they defervo punifhmeiU.” If? cried the 
** proteftor, with a loud wBce, doft thou anfwcr 
“ me with Ifs ? I tell thee thit they have con- 
“ fpirod my death ; and that thou, traitor, art 
“ an accomplice in their crime.” He then 
ftruck the table twice with his hand ; and th ' 
room was inftantly filled with armed men. “ I 
“ arreft thee, continues he, turning to Ilaft- 
“ ings, for high treafon and at the fame lime 
gave him in charge to the foldicrs. In the mean 
time the council-room was filled with tumult 
and confufion j and though no refeue was ofi’ored, 
yet the foldicrs caufed a bnlllc, as if they appre- 
hended danger. One of them narrowly milled 
cleaving lord Stanley’s head with a battle-axe j 
but he fortunately efcaped, by Ihiinking uiuhr 
the table. In all probabllil) tli ‘ fellovv bud 
ordcib for tluit attempt: and llumld blanley be 
killed, his death might be afi rimd to the tu- 
mult caufed by an inlLtide I leftn 1 rj\vcv( r, 
'tlidugh he efcaped the blow, he was awillcd by 
the protetlor’s order, who was well api)r[fcd of 
his attachmeiii to tl . \oiii.g king. Asforlor^^! 
Ilaftings, be \va.> obli'^e to luaRe a limit coiv»t 
fethon to the iK\t prj 'i iliat was at hand; ihA 
proteftor cr} lug out, bj Gt. Paul, that Im would! 
not dine till he bad fecn his head taken off. He ^ 
was accordingly huiried out to the little Gracn 
before the 'I^wer chaj)el, and there beheaded' 
•on a log of wood tliat accidentally lay in the way. 
Two hours after apioclam..tion, veiy w'cll drawn' 
up, was lead to the citi/ons of London, enu- 


meratin', his oflcnco- 
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denncfb of his punidiment. . It was remarked, 
however, by a merchant among the auditors, that 
the proclamatioa was certainly drawn ul> *by a 
Ipirit of prophecy. 

The proteftor, ha#lg thus gpt rid of thofe 
lie moft feared, was willing to pleafeThe popu- 
lace by* punilhing Jane Shore, the late king’s 
miftrefs. 1 his unfortunate woman was an ene- 
my too humble to excite his jealoufyj yet, as he 
had accufed her of wi|phcraft, of which all the 
world faw flic was innocent, he thought proper 
to make her an example, for thofe faults of 
which flie was really guilty. Jane Shore had 
been formerly deluded from her hulband, who 
w'as a goldfmith in Lombarcl ftreet, and con- 
tinued to live with Edward, the moft guiltlefs 
miftrefs in his abandoned .couct. She was cicr 
known to intcicede for the diftrefled, and was 
ufually applied to as mediator for mercy. 
She was cbaiitable. generis, and of a moll 
jileaflng coin ei latiou ; her wt being faid to be a ■. 
n ro/jllible ? > her b^ 'luty. As the was bla'ncKTs in 
other icfjxcts, the pioteflor ordeietl her lo be 
fued for inc ontineac} , as havin'* left her halband 
to li> e in adultery with anolhci It is veiy piob.i- 
ble, that the people were not difpL ..icd at Ic . in^ 
one* again reduced to lotmer nic..uiK uhu iiaJ 
for a while been raifecl above them, a.ul en,< * ed 
the fmiles ofa court. The charge agahni ho was 
too notorious to be denied, lire pleaded gailt), 
and was accordingly condemned to \v’alk bare- 
foot through the cit), and to do penance in St. 
Paul’s church in a white Ihci 1, with a wax taper 
in her hand, before thoufands of fpc^lators. 
She lived above forte years alter this fentence, 
reduced to the moft rattremc wietchcAref'- j and 
* 4 llr 
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fir Thomas More, in the fuccceding reign, af- 
fures us, that be faw her gathering herbs in a 
field *ftear the city for her ntghtly repaft ; an ex- 
traordinary example of the ingratitude of courts, 
and the reverfes of fortunnHf 

The proteflor now began to throw off the 
malk, and to deny his pretended regard* for the 
fons of the late king, thinking it high time to 
afpire at the throne more openly. 'He had pre- 
vioufly gained over th^^uke, of Buckingham, 
a man ot talents and power, by bribes and pro- 
mifes of future favour. This nobleman, .there- 
fore, ufed all his arts to infufe into the people an 
opinion of the’ baftardy of the late king, and 
alfo that of his children. Dodtor Shaw, a po- 
pular preacher, was hired to harangue the people 
from St PauKs Crofs to the fame purpofe ; where, 
after having difplayed the incontinence of the 
queen, and infilling on the illegality of the young 
king’s title, he then expatiated on the virtues of 
the proteflor. “ itis the protetloi;, cried he, 
“ who carries in his face the image of virtue, 
“ and the marks of a true defeent. He alone 
** can reftore the loft glory and honour of the 
** nation.’! It was hoped upon this occafion, 
that feme of the popuLce would have cried out. 
Long live king Richard ! but the audience re- 
maining fileut, the duke of Buckingham- under- 
took to perfuade them, in his turn. His fpeech 
was copious ypon the calamities of the laft reign, 
and the baftardy of the nrelent race ; he faw only 
one method of fliiclding oflF the miferies that 
threatened the ftate, whifh was, to eledl the 
proteSor ; but he fceihcd apprehenfive that he 
Would never be prevailed jon to accept of a 
crown, accompanied witll^fuch difficulty and 

danger. 
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.Hanger. He next afked his auditors, whether 
they would have the proteelor for their king ; 
b^t was mortified to find that a total filence en- 
fued. The mayor, who was in the fecrct, will- 
ing to relieve him in *this embarrafling fituation, 
obferved, that the citizens were not accuftomed 
to be harangued by a perfon of fuch quality, and 
would only give an anfwer to their recorder. 
This officer repeated the duke’s fpecch, but the 
people continuing ftill filentj‘‘* This is ftrangc 
“ obftinacy, cried the duke j we only require of 
“ you, in plain terms, to declare, whether or 
“ not, you will have the duke of Glouccfter for 
“ your king; as the lords and commons have 
*' fufficient power without yuiir concurrence ?” 
Aftes all thefe efforts, fome -jf the meaaeft ap- 
prentices, incited by the proteftor’s and Buck- 
ingham’s fervants, raifing a feeble cry of, God 
“ fave king Richard !” the mob at the door, a 
defpicable clafs of people, ever pleafed with no- 
velty, repeated the cry, and, throwing up their 
caps, repeated, a Richard ! a Richard ! 

In this manner the duke took the advantage of 
this faint approbation ; and the next day, at the 
head of the mayor and aldermen, Avent to wait * 
upon the proteftor, at Baynard’s Callle, with 
offers of the crown. When Richard was told 
that a great multitude was waiting at the door, 
with his ufual hypocrify he appeared to the crowd 
in a gallery between two billn)ps, and at firft 
feemed quite furprifed at fuch a concourfe of peo- 
ple. But when he was informed that their bufi- 
nefs was to offer him the crown, he declared 
againft accepting it ; alleging his love for the 
late king, his brother, his aliecHon for the chil- 
dren under his care,* and his ('wn infufficiency. 

Vot. 4 , G Bucic- 
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Bukingham fccming difplcafed with this anfwer, 
muttered fome words to hitnfelf, but at length 
plainly told him, “ That it was needlefs to rb- 
“ fufe, for the people were bent on making 
** him king ; that they had now proceeded too 
“ far to recede ; and therefore,’ in cafe of his rc- 
“ fufal, were determined to offer the crown 
where it would meet a more ready acceptance.” 
This was a refolution which the protestor’s ten- 
dernefs for his people would not fuffer him toffee 
effeSleck 1 perceive, cried he, in a modeft 
“ tone, that the kingdom is refolved to load me 
with preferments, unequal to my abilities pr 
“ my choice ; yet, fmee it is my duty to obey the 
" didates of a free people, 1 will, though re- 
“ ludantly, accept their petition. I, therefore, 
‘‘ from this moment, enter upon the government 
of lingland and France, with a lefolution to 
" defencl the one, and fubduc the other.” The 
crowd being thus difmiffed, each man ictuniLcl 
home, pondering upon the pioccedings ot tin 
dayj and making fuch reinaiks as pailion, intc- 
rell, or pait) might lugged. 


CHAP. 




CHAP. XXI. 

Richard III. 

O NE crime ever draws on another, jnfliecA d h 
will revolt againft fraud, and ufurpation loquircs 
fecuiity. As foon, theiefoie, 'as Richard was 
feated upon the throne, he fent the governor of 
the Tower oidcrs to put the two }ouiig princes 
to death ; but this brave man, w hofc name was 
Brackenbury, lefufed to be made the inftrument 
of a tyrant's will , and fubnulhvely anfwcrcd, 
that he knew not how to einbiue his hands in 
innocent. blood. A fit infti uncut, howe^er, was 
not long wanting ; fir James Tyriel leadily un- 
dertook the office, and Brackenbury was oidcred 
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to lefign to him the keys for one night. T)Trel 
chufmg three affociates, Slater, Dighton, aijd 
Foreft, came in the night-time to the door of the 
chamber, where the princes were lodged ; and 
fending in the alTaffins, he bid them execute their 
comraiflion, while he ftaid without. They found 
the }Oung })rinccs in bed, and fallen into a found 
deep ; aher fuffocating them with the bolder 
and pillow s, they fliowed their naked bodies to 
T)rrcl ; who ordered them to be buried at the 
ftair-foot, deep in the ground, under an heap of 
Itones. Thefe fafts appeared in the fucceeding 
reigJi, being coufefl'cd by the perpetrators ; who, 
how<'ver, efcaped punilhment for the crime, 
'fbe bodies of the princes were afterwards fought 
for by Ifenry VII. but could not be found,- how- 
ever, in tlic reign of Chailes II. the bones of 
two perfons, anfwcring their age, were difeo- 
vered in (Ik very fpot where it w’as faid they 
wi re buried : they were interred in a marble 
monument, by order df the king, in Wcllminfter 
Abbey. 

Ricliard had now waded through every ob- 
itarle to the throne j and began, after the man- 
ner <jf all ufurpors, to Itrengthen his ill-got power 
by foreign conne6fions. Senfible alfo of the in- 
fluence of pageantry ana Ihow upon the minds of 
the people, he c aiifed himfelf to be crowned Jlirfl; 
at luondon, and afterwards at York. The cler- 
gy he endeavoured to lecure b) great iudulgen- 
t ios ; and his friends, by beflowing rewards on 
them, in proportion as tiny were inlhumental 
in j)lacing him ( n the throne. 

lJut while he thus endeavoured to eflablifli his 
power, he I'ound it threatened on a quarter where 
•he leafl expected an attack. The duke of Buck- 
• <S s. ingham. 
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ingham, who had been tob inftrumental in 
placing him on the throne, though he had re- 
ceived the greateft rewards for his fervices, yet 
continued to wilh for more. He had already 
feveral pofts and governments conferred upon 
him ; but that nobleman, whofe avarice was in- 
latiable, making a demand of the confifeated 
lands in Hereford, to which his family had an 
ancient claim, Richard, cither reluflantly com- 
plied with his rcquell, or but partially indulged 
it, fo that a coolncfs foon enfued ; and no fooner 
had Buckingham fuppofed himfolf injured, than 
he rcfolved to dethrone a monan-h, whofe title 
was founded in injullicc. At fiift, however, this 
afpiring fubjeft remained in df.ubt, whether he 
fliould put up for the ciown himfelf, or fet up 
another} but the latter refolution prevailing, he 
determined to declare for Henry, earl of Rich- 
mond, who was at that time an exile in Bretagne, 
and was confidored as the only furviving branch 
of the houfe of Lancallcr. 

Henry, earl of Richmond, was detained in a 
kind of honourable cullody by the duke of Bre- 
tagne. 1 le was one of thole who had the good 
foi tun/r to cfca])e the numerous malTacrcs of the 
preceding reigns } but as he was a defeendant of 
John of Gaunt, by the female line, he was for 
that rcafon obnoxious to thofe in power. He 
.had long lived in exile ; and was, at one time, de- 
livered up to the ambaffadors of Edward, who 
were preparing to carry him over to England, when 
the prince, who delivered him, repented of what 
he had done, and took him from 'the ambafla- 
dors jult as they were leading him on fliip-board. 
Ibis was the youth on whom the duke of Buck- 
ingham cad his '-ye, to fuccecd to the croivn, 
_ G 3 and 
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and a negotiation was begun between them for 
that purpofe. Henry’s hereditary right to the 
throne was doubtful, buf the crimes of the ufur- 
per ferved to ftrengthen his claims. However, 
Hill further to improve his titlo, a marriage was 
projected between him and ihe princefs Eliza- 
beth, eldcft daughter of the late king, and the 
queen dowager was prevailed on heartily to ac- 
cede to the meafurc. 

Richard, in the mean time, either informed 
by his creatures, or kept diftruftful by confeious 
guilt, began to fufpeft Buckingham’s fidelity j 
and the fecret informations which he daily re- 
ceived, left him juo room to doubt of the truth 
of his fufpicions. Impreflcd with this jcaloufy, 
he formed a refolution of fending for him to 
( (Hirt ; and the duke’s refufing to obey the fum- 
mons confirmed him in his fears. But he foon 
had the jilainefl proofs of Buckingham’s en- 
mity, intelligence aiiiving that this nobleman 
was at the head of a large body of men in arms, 
and marcl'in*; towards the wefiern Ihore. Rich- 
ard, whofe teai.ige no danger v.ould allay, im- 
inecliately put hiinfelf in a pwilure of defence, 
by levying fome tro ips in the North, and pre- 
pared to meet the infurgents with his ufual cx- 
pediiion. But f )rtunc feemed his friend on the 
prefent occalion, and lendcred all his prepara- 
tions unnecelTary. As Buckingham was advanc- 
ing by bally marches towards Gloucetler, where 
he dellgned to crofs the Severn, he found that 
river fwoln to furh a degree, that the country on 
both fidcs was deluged, and e\cn the tops of 
fome hills were covered with water. '1 his inun- 
dation continued for ten days j during which 
Buckingham’s army, compofed of Wclchmc*, 
; could 
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fou.d neither pafs the river, nor find fubfiftence 
on their own fide ; they were therefore obliged 
to difperfe, and return home, noiwithftanding 
all the duke’s efforts to prolong their flay. In 
this lielplefs lituation the duke, after a fliort deli- 
beration, took refuge at the houfe of one Banifter, 
■i\ho liad been his fervanl, and who had received 
repeated obligations from his family. But the 
wicked feldom find, as they fcldom exert, friend- 
Ihip. lianiftcr, unable to relifl the temptation 
of a large reward that was fet upon the duke’s 
head, betrayed him to the iheiilf of Shropfliire; 
who, furrounding the houfe with aimed men, 
feifid the duke, in the habit of a petifant, and 
condutled hfm to Salitbury, where he was in- 
fiandv tried, condemned, an ’ executed, aceoid- 
ing to the fummary methoo pradifed in thofc 
agis. 

*1) thf' mean tlnu' the carl of Richmond 
laiukd in L igland ; hut finding Ijishopesfruf- 
tiatid b) tlie faili 10 of i>n< I in^^ham, he haiiily 
fet fad again, ar.d rttuined to Brtlagne. dims 
c'eiy consul). ii(t' f. e.ued to pti'inile Richard a 
long p(-u..l!.on of the crowi. ; however, the au- 
thwiijjt ol pfirliament w'as Hill wanting to gi, e 
faiution to the injufiice ol his proceecliiigi 5 but 
in thofe limes of ignojanie and guilt tliat was 
cafily piucuicd. An aCr was palled, conlinning 
the illegitimaey of I'.dwiud’s children 5 an act c'F 
attainder alfo was conhinicd againft 1 fcni) , earl 
of Riehniond ; and all tlie ufurper’s cvifhcs feem- 
ed to be ih.e aim of the:) ileliberaljons. One 
thing w.is wanting to complete Richaid’s fccurily, 
which was tlie death of his #ival ; to effott this, 
he fent ambatfadors to file duke of Bretagne, 
feemingly upon bufinefs of a public nature j but. 
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m re,ility, to treat with Landois, that prim e’s 
minifter. to deliver up Richmond. 1 he miniftcr 
was bafe enough to enter into the negotiation ; 
but Richmond, having had timely notice, lied 
away into France, and juft reached the confines 
of that kingdom, when he foiind that he was 
purfued by thofe who intended giving him up to 
this rival. 

Richard thus finding his attempts to feife his 
enemy’s perfon unfuccefsful, became every day 
more cruel, as his power grew more precarious. 
Among thofe who chiefly excited his jealoufy, 
was the loid Stanley, who was married to the 
W'idow of Edward ; .and to keep him ftedfaft in 
obedience, he look his fon as an hoftage for the 
father’s behaviour. He now alfo refolved to get 
rid of his prefent queen, Anne, to make room 
for a match with his niece, the princefs Eliza- 
beth, by whofe alliance he hoped to cover the 
injuftice of his claims. The lady, whom he de- 
lired to get rid of, was the widow of the young 
prince of W'ales, whom he had murdered with 
his own hands al'Icwkifljury ; and it is no flight 
indication ol the barbarity of the times, that the 
widow Ihould accept for her fcconcl lord, the 
murderer of her former hulband. Hut Ihe was 
now rewarded for her lorincr inhumanity, as 
Richaid treated her with fo much pride and in- 
ditferciicc, that flic died with grief, according 
to his ardent expcftalion. However, hiswiflies 
were not crowned whh fuccefs in his applica- 
tions to Elizabeth : the mother, indeed, was 
not averfe to the match ; but the princefs herfelf 
treated his vile add*ires with contempt and de- 
teftation. ^ 


Amidfi 
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Amidft the perplexity caufcd by this unex- 
pedled rcfufal, he received information, that the 
earl of Richmond was once more making pre- 
parations to land in England, and alTert his 
claims to the crown. Richard, who knew not 
in what quarter he might expctl the invader, 
had taken poft at Nottingham, in the centre of 
the kingdom ; and had given commilhons to 
feveral of his creatures, to oppofe the enemy 
wherever he fhould land. The account received 
of Richmond’s preparations were not unground- 
ed ; he fet out from Harflcur in Normandy, w ith 
a retinue of about two thoufand perfons ; and, 
after a voyage of fix dayi, arrived at Milford- 
Ilavcn, in Wales, where he landed without op^ 
pofitfon. Sir Rice ap Tho las, and fir Walter 
Herbert, who were intrufted to oppofe him in 
M'ales, W'^ere both in his interefts ; the one im- 
mediately deferied to him, and the other made 
but a feeble ojipofition. Upon news of this 
defeent, Richard, who was polfclfed of courage 
and military conduct, his only viitucs, inllanlly 
lefolved to meet his antagonill, and decide their 
mutual pretenlions by a battle. .Richmond, on 
the other hand, being icinforced by lir Thomas 
Bourchier, lir V\ alter Jlungerford, and othen, 
to the number of about lix thoufand, boldh ad- 
vanced with the fame intention ; and in a few 
days, both armies drew near Bofworth field, to 
determine a conieft that had now for moie than 
forty years filled the kingdom with civil commo- 
tions, and deluged its plains with blood. 

'I'he army of Richard was above double that 
of Ilenrv ; but the chief confidence of the latter 
lay in the friendlhip and feeret afliuances of lord 
Stanley, who, with a body of feven thoufand 
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men, hovered near the field of battle, and de- 
clined engaging on cither lide, 

Richard perceiving his enemy advance, chew 
np hib army, conlifting of about thirtc’en ihoii- 
fand men, in order of battle ; he gave the com- 
mand of the van-guard to the d”ke of Norfoilc, 
while he led the main body hindhlf, with the 
crown on his head, cLIigning by this c'lthcr to 
infpiic the enem) with awe, or to render hi'n- 
fclf confpicuous to his own army. The van of 
Richmond’s army, confiding of archers, v/as 
commaiided by John, carl of Oxfoul ; fir Gil- 
bert 'I'albot led the right wing, fir Jolm Savage 
the loft } while the earl himfelf, accompanied by 
his uncle, the earl of Pembroke, placed himfelf 
in the main body. Lord Stanley, in the mean 
time, pofted himfelf on one flank, between the 
two armiob, while his brother took his ftation on 
the c-ther, wl ich w'as oppofitc. Richard filing 
him thus in a lituation cijually convenient for 
j )ining either anni, immediately fent him or- 
ders to utiho himfelf to the main body, w'liich 
the other rdufing, he gave in.'hint oidcrs lor be- 
heading lord Stanles'i fon, whom he fiiil kept 
as an hollagc. He w ’s peifuaded, how’ever, to 
poflpone the e'-^culion till attei the fight; an.l at- 
tending to the ”1 .10 impel tant tranfactions of the 
da), he dim .d U o t. limpets to finiiul to battli'. 

'I lie two armicb ajjproachii'g eai li otlier, tiie 
tle began w’lth a luow'cr of arrows, and foon tlie 
advctle honts were foen elofing. 'i his was w hat 
lord Stanley had for fome time cxpc 6 ted, who iin- 
iij.-diatv-ly pu.fiting by tlic occalion, joined the 
lineoi Rhiunond, and thui turoed the fortune of 
the day. 'I his meafure, fo unexpected to the men, 
though not to lh..a leadcis, had a proportioned 
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effeft on both armies ; it infpired unufual courage 
into Henry’s foldiers, and threw Richard’s into 
confufion. The intrepid tyrant, perceiving the 
danger of his fituation, fpurred his horfe into the 
thickcft of the .fight, 'while Richmond quitted 
his ftation behind, to encourage his troops by 
his prefence in the front. Richard perceiving 
him, was dcfirous of ending all by one blow ; 
and with irrefiftiblc fury flew through thoufands 
to attack him. He flew fir William Brandon, 
the earl’s ftandard bearer, who attempted to flop < 
his career. Sir John Cheync having taken Bran- 
don’s place, was thrown by him to the ground. 
Richmond, in the mean time, flood firm to op- 
pofe him ; but they were fcparated by the inter- 
poling crowd. Richard, thu , difappointcd, went, 
by his prefence, to infpire his troops at another 
quarter ; but at length perceiving his army every 
where yielding or fl) ing, and now finding that all 
was gone, he ruflied A\ith a loud Ihout into the 
midll of the enemy, and there met a better death 
than his crimes and cruelties defuved. After 
the battle his. body wud found lli ippi d among an 
heap of llain, covered over with wounds, and 
the eyes frightfull) ft:.' ing. In this maniKr it was 
tliiown acrofa a horfe, the head barging down on 
(me fide and the kgs on the ot’ner, and thus 
carried to l.ekelKr. it la) theie t\voda)sex- 
pofed to public view, and then v/as buried with- 
out farther ceremony. 

Richard’s crown being found by one of Hen- 
ry’s foldiers on the field ot battle, it was imme- 
diat'dy placed u])on the head of the conqueror, 
while the whole aimv, as if infoired wdth one 
voice, cried out, “ Long five king Henry!” 

Tims 
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Thus ended tlie bloody reign of Richard ; and 
by his death the race of the Plantagenet kings, 
who had been in polTeflion of the crown during 
the fpace of three hundred and thirty years, be- 
came extin£l. Thus ended alfo the conteRs be- 
tween the houfes of York and I ancafter, by 
which moft of the ancient families of the king- 
dom were extinguiflicd, and more than an hun- 
dred thoufand- men loft their lives, either by the 
fvvord or the executioner, 
f Thefe difl'enlions had, for fomc time, reduced 
the kingdom to a ftate of favage barbarity. Laws, 
aits, and commerce, which had before emitted 
fomc feeble gleams, were entirely neglected for 
the pradice of arms ; and to be a conqueror was 
fullicient, in the eyes of the brutal people* to 
ttimd for every other virtue. The Englilh had 
O', } ot but little idea of legal fubordination j nor 
eouldtlic) give anyapplaufe to thofewho attempt- 
ed to cultivate the arts of peace, the whole of 
their ftudy and education being turned for war. 
'fhe ferocity of the people to each other was in- 
credible. However, the women, whatever part 
they took in the difturbanccs of the government, 
were exempted from capital puniflnnents ; nor 
were they ever put to dear!', except when convict- 
ed of witchcralt or poifoning. As for the clergy, 
they wore entirely diftinct from the laity, both in 
cuftonis, laws, and learning. They were govern- 
ed by the code of civil Jaw, drawn up in the 
times of Juftinian ; while the laity were held by 
the common law, which had been traditional from 
times immemorial in the country. The clergy, 
whatever we may be told to the contrary, under- 
ftood and wrote Latin fluently ; while the laity, 
on the other hand, underftood nothing of Latin, 
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I>ut applied themfelves wholly to the French lan- 
guage, when they afpired at the charatlor of a 
polite education. The clergy, as a body diftinff 
from the ftate, little intcrefted themfelves in civil 
polity ; and perhaps they were not difpleafed to 
fee the laity, whom they conlidcrcd Icfs as fcllow- 
fubjefts than rivals for power, weakening them- 
fehes by continual contefts, and thus rendering 
themfelves more cafilj manageable. In fliort, as 
there was no knowledge of government among 
the individuals, but what totally rtfulted from 
power, the ftate was like a fevcrifti'conftitution, 
ever fubjefl to ferment and diforder. France, 
indeed, had feived for fomc time as a drain for 
the peccant humou.s ; but when that was no 
longer open, the diforders of the conftitution 
feemed dailj to increafe, and vented thcmftdvi s 
af laft in all the horrors of a long continued civil 
war. 
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CHAP. XXIL 
Henry VII 

A 0,1435 FTER having prefcntcd the reader with a 
frightful train of tieafonv, ftiatagcms, muidcrs, 
and ufurpations, we are beginning to emerge 
into a time of greater impoitancc and gloiy. 
Wc are now to vitw the conduct of a monarch 
who, if not the belt, was at leaft the moll ufe- 
ful of any that ever fate upon the Englifli throne. 
We are now to behold a nation or tumult re- 
duced to civil fubordination ; an fhfolent and 
factious ariftociacy humbled, wife laws cnafted, 
commerce rellored, and the peaceful arts made 
amiable to a people, foi whom war alone here- 
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tofore had charms. Hitherto we have only be- 
held the a£lions of a barbarous nation, obeying 
with relu6tance, and governed by caprice j but 
henceforward we may difcover more refined po- 
litics, and better concerted fchemes ; human 
wifdom, as if rouicd from her lethargy of thirteen 
hundred years, exerting all her efforts to fubdue 
the natural ferocity of the people, and to intro^ 
duce permanent felicity. 

Henry's firft care, upon coming to the throne, 
was to marry the princefs Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward the Fourth ; and thus he blended the 
interefts of the houfes of York and Lancafter, fo, 
that ever after they were incapable of diftinftion. 
Nevertbelefs, being appreh||Bniive that the people 
miglift fuppofe he claimed th ? crown in right of 
this union, he deferred the queen’s coronation 
till two years affer, by which he made the prio- 
rity of his own claim incontcftable. IJis reign 
all'o happily commenced with an obedience to 
the forms of law, of which England had hitherto 
feen but few examples. An act had been pafied . 
in the preceding reign for -the attainder of his 
friends and followers, which continued ftill in 
force ; and the names of many members of that 
houfc, by which it was to be repealed, were ex- 
prcfsly mentioned in the aUainder. To fuffer 
thefe to joip in repealing that llatute, would be 
admitting them as judges in their own caufe ; ' 
.but to this Henry pruclently objected, obliging 
them to leave the houfc, till an act was pafied 
for reverting their attainder. 

Before thisr reign, it had been ufual with any 
perfon who was attainted, after his execution, to 
give away his eftates to an) of the court favour- 
ites that happened to be moll in confidence. 

- 6 llcniy 
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Henry wifoly perceived that this feverity hadf 
two bad effefts: the cruelty of the meafure in 
the firft place excited indignation ; and it alfo 
made the favourite too powerful for fubjc£tion. 
In order to remedy thefe inconveniences, he 
made a law* to deprive thofe who were found in 
arms of their eftates and effects, and fequeftcred 
them for the benefit of the crown. 

A great part of the miferies of his predeceffors 
proceeded from their poverty, which was moftly 
occafioned by riot and dilfipation. Henry faw 
that money alone could turn the fcale of power 
in his favour j and therefore hoarded up all the 
confifeations of his enemies with the utmoft 
frugality. From hence he has been accufed by 
hiftorians of avarice ; but that avarice which 
tends to ftrengthen government, and reprefs 
fedition, is not only excufable, but praife- 
worthj. Libcuility in a king is too often a mif- 
placed virtue. What is thus given is generally 
extorted from the induftrious and needy, to be 
lavilhed as rewards on the rich, the inlidious^ 
and the fawning, upon the f^cophants of a court, 
or the improvers ot luxurious refinement. Hen- 
ry fliowcd himfclf very different from his prede* 
ceffors in thefe refpefts, as he gave very few re- 
wards to the com tiers about his perfon j and 
none, except the needy, lhared his benefuftions. 
He releafed all prifoners for debt m his domi- 
nions, whofe debts did not amount to forty fliil- 
lings, and paid ihoir ciedilois bom the royal 
cofcrs. 'riuis his econoni) rendered him not only 
ufeful to the poor, but enabled him to be juft to 
his owm crcditois, cither abroad or at home. 
Thofe fums v\ Inch he borrowed from the city of 
London, or any of his fubjects, he repaid at the 

appointed 
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appointed day with the utmoft pun£luality ; and 
in proportion as he was erteemed in his own do- 
minions, he became refpeflable abroad. 

With regard to the king’s fervants, he was 
himfelf the only a£iing minifterj and as for the 
reft, he did not’ chufe his under agents from a- 
mong the nobility, as had been moft ufual j but 
pitched upon John Morton, and Richard Fox, 
two clergymen, perfons of induftry, vigilance, 
and capacity, to whom be chiefly confided his 
aft'airs and fecret councils. They had thared 
with him in all his former dangers and diftrefles; 
and he now took care that they fliould participate 
in his good fortune ; the one being foon after 
treated biftiop of Ely, the other biftiop of Exe- 
ter. ,He perhaps fuppofed, that as clergymen 
were naturally more dependent on him than the 
nobility, fo they would be more fubmillive to his 
commands, and more a£iive in their fervices. 

Immediately after his marriage with Elizabeth, 
he iflued a general pardon to all fuch as chofe to 
accept it ; but thofe lords who had been the fa- 
vourites of the laft reign, and long accuftomed 
to turbulence, refufed his proffered tendernefs, 
and flew to arms. Lord Lovel, together with 
iJumphrey and llumias Staflbrd, placed them- 
felves at the liead of this infurrefction ; but Hen- 
ry font the duke of Bedford to oppofe fhem, with 
orders to try what might be done by oflering a 
pardon, before he made any attempts to reduce 
them. The duke pundually obeyed bis inllruc- 
tioiib } and a general promife of pardon was made 
to the rebels, which had a greater effedl on the 
leaders than on their followers. Lovel, who had 
undertaken an enterprife that exceeded bis cou- 
rage and capacity, w'as fo terrified with the fears 
. V'oh. II. II of 
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of defertion among his troops, that he fuddenly 
withdrew himfelf ; and after lurking fome time 
in Lancafliire, made his efcape into Flanders, 
where he was protefted by the duchcfs of Bur- 
g^undy. The Staffords took fan£luary in the 
church of Colnhara, a village ‘near Abingdon j 
but it appearing that this church had not the pri- 
vilege of giving proteftion, they were taken 
thence; the eldeft Stafford was executed at Ty- 
burn ; the younger, pleading that he was milled 
by his brother, obtained his pardon. The rebel 
army, now without .a leader, fubmitted to the 
mercy of the king, and w’erc permitted to dif- 
pcrfc without farther punifhment. 

But the people were become fo turbulent and 
faflious by a long courfe of civil war, that no 
governor could rule them, nor any king pleafe ; 
to that one rebellion fecmed extinguiflied only to 
give rife to another. The king in the begin- 
ning of his reign, had given orders that the fon 
of the duke of Clarence, whom we have already 
mentioned as being drowned in a wine-butt, 
fliould be taken from the piifbn where he had 
been confined by Richard, and brought to the 
1 ower. This unfortunate youth, W'ho was ft) led 
the earl of Warwick, was by long confine- 
ment, fo unacquainted with the world, that, as 
we are told, he could not tell the difference be- 
tween a duck and an hen. However, the unhap- 
py youth, harmlefs as he was, was made an in- 
ftrument to deceive the people. 1 here lived in 
Oxford one Richard Simon, a prieft, who pof- 
fefling fome fubtlety, and more raflinyfs, trained 
up one Lambert Simnel, a baker’s fon, to coun- 
terfeit the perfon of the earl of Warwick; and 
he was previoufly inftru£led by his tutor to talk 
6 upo« 
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iipon rfiany fa6Is and occurrences, as happening 
to liim in the court of Edward. But as the inl- 
poftor was not calculated to bear a clofe infpec- 
tion, it was thought proper to (how him firll at 
a diftance j and Ireland was judged the fitteft 
theatre for him to fupport his affuined chara£ler. 
'f'he plot 'unfolded to their wifltes ; Simnel was 
received with the utinoft joy, and proclaimed 
king of Ireland} he was condudfed by the nia- 
giltrates and the populace of Dublin with great 
pomp to the Caftle, where he was treated con- 
formably to his fuppofed birth and diftindlion. 

Henry could not help feeling more unealinefs 
at this bare-faced impofture than it feemed to 
deferve ; but the penetrating monarch faw that 
his mother-in-law was at the bottom of it ; and 
he dreaded the fierce inquietude of her temper. 
He wasrefolved therefore to take the advice of his 
council upon this occafion } and they, after due 
deliberation, determined upon confining the old 
queen to a monaftery ; but, to wipe off the im - 
putation of treafon from one fo nearly allied to 
the crown, it was given out, that llic was thus 
punilhed for having formerly delivered up the 
princefs, her daughter, to Richard. The people 
as ufual murmured, at the feverity of her tieal- 
nient ; but the king unmindful of their idle cla- 
mours, pertifted in h's refolution ; and flie re- 
mained in confinement till hei d. ath, which did 
not happen till fevcral ycats afler. The next 
meafure was to Ihow Warwick to the people. In 
confoquence of this he wa*’ taken from the Tower, 
and led through the piincipal ilreels of London, 
after which he was conducled in folemn proceihon 
to St. Paul’s, where great numbers were affem- 
bled to fee him. Still, howcvci*, they proceeded 

li z m 
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in Dublin to honour their pretended monarch ; 
and he was crowned with great folemnity, in 
prefence. of the carl of Jkildare, the chancellor, 
and the other officers of ftate* Such inipofitioiis 
upon the people were very frequent at that time, 
in feveral parts of Europe. Lorrain, Naples, 
and Portugal, had their impollurs, who conti- 
nued to deceive for a long time without de- 
te^ion. In fa£l, the inhabitants of every 
country were fo much confined within their 
own limits, and knew fo little ot what was paff- 
ing in the reft of the world, that any diftant ftory 
might be propagated, how improbable foever. 
In this manner king Simnel, being now joined 
by lord Lovel, and one or two lords more of the 
difeontented party, refolved to pafs ove/ into 
England ; and accordingly landed in Lancafliire, 
fioin whence he marched to Y ork, expecting the 
country would rife and join him as he maithcd 
along. But in this he was deceived ; the people, 
avcife to join a body of German and Irilh troops, 
by whom he W'as fupported, and kept in aw'e by 
the king s icputation, remained in tranquillity, 
or gave all their alfiftance to the royal caufe. 
The carl of I .incoln, therefore, a difaffefted lord, 
to whom the cominand of the rebel aimy was 
given, finding no hopes but in fpeedy \ittory, 
was dt. termined lobiingthe conteft to alhort iftue. 
'1 hr oppoiite armies met at Stoke, in the county 
of Nottuigham, and fought a battle, which was 
tiivire bloody, and m 're obllinately difputed, than 
could have been exp^ed from the inequality of 
their foices. But victory at length declared in 
favour of the king, and it proved decilive. Lord 
Lincoln periflied in the field of battle; lord 
LovcI was nc\cr more heard of, and it was fup- 
9 pofftl 
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pofcd he fliared the fame fate. SimncI, with 
his tutor Simon, was taken prifoner ; and four 
thoufand of the common men fell in battle. Si- 
mon being a prieft could not be tried by the civil 
power, and was only committed to clofe confine- 
ment. Simuel was too c('ntemptible to excite 
the king’s feais or refentment ; he was pardoned, 
and made a fcullion in the king’s kitchen, whence 
he was afterwards advanced to the rank of fal- 
coner, in which mean employment he died. 

Things being’ thus quietly fettled at home, 
JIcnry began to turn his thoughts towards his 
continental connefiUons, and to eftablilh fome 
degree of uuderftanding between him and the 
neighbouring Hates around him. He was too 
wife* a prince, not tc'* percei e the fatality of con- 
quclts) upon the continent, which could at bed 
produce no other reputation than the empty oiio 
of military gloiy. Yet, while he internally de- 
fplfed fuch pernicious triumphs, he was obliged 
in Older to gain popularity, to countenance 
them. He therefore, frequently boalted that he 
was determined to ravith his kingdom of France 
from the ufurpers, v/ho had long poflefl'ed it ; 
and that he would lay the whole country in blood. 
I’ut thefc were the diftant throats of a ciafty po- 
litician ; there was nothing more diHant f.oni his 
heart. As far as negotiations went, he did all 
in his power to keep the inlc rods ol that king- 
dom fo nearly balanced, as to pi event any from 
growing too powerful ; but as for fnccours of 
men and money, he too well knew the value of 
both to lavilh them as hiS predeceflbrs had done, 
upon fuch fruitlefs projetls. 

About this time the nobies of Bretagne, bcin^ 
difgullcd with their minifter, Peter Landois, 
• H ^ rofe 
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rofe in confpiracy againft him, and put him to 
A.P. 1^88. death. Willing to defend one crime % another, 
they called in the aid of the French monarch to 
protc 6 l them from the refentment of their own 
fovereign. The French monarch quickly obeyed 
the call ; but inftcad of only bilrging the nobles 
affiftance, over-ran and took pollellion of the 
greateft pait of the country. The aid of Henry 
Kiras implored by the diftrefled Bretons ; but this 
monarch appeared more willing to allift them by 
negotiations than by arms : though he determin- 
ed to maintain a 2>acific conduft, as far as the 
iituation of his affairs would permit, he knew 
too well the warlike difpofition of his fubjefts, 
and their dclircs to engage in any fcheme that 
proinifed the humiliation of France. 1 le refoK ed, 
therefore, to take advantage of this propenfity j 
and to draw fome fupplies of money from the 
people, on pretence of giving alliftance to the 
iluke of Bretagne. He accordingly fummoned 
a parliament to meet at Weftminftcr, and eafiJy 
perfuaded them to grant him a conJiderable fup- 
ply. But money was, at that time, more ealily 
granted than levied in England. A'new infur- 
leftion began in York dure, the people relifling 
the commiflioners who were appointed to levy 
the tax. The earl of Noithumbeiland attempted 
to enfoitc the king’s command; but the popu- 
lace, being by this taught to believe that he was 
the advifer or their oppreflions, flew to aims, at- 
■ tacked his houfe. ana put him to death. The 
mutineers did not flop there ; but by the advice 
of one John a Chambre, a feditious fellow of 
mean birth, they chofc fir John Fgremont for 
their leader, and prepared themfelves for a vigor- 
ous refinance. Ihe king, upon hearing this 
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lafli proceeding, immediately levied a force, 
hich he put uuder the earl of Surry ; and this 
nobleman, encountering the. rebels, dillipated 
the tumult, and took their leader prifoncr. John a 
Chainbre was fliortly after executed; but fir John 
Egremont Ikd fo the court of the duchefs of 
Jiurgundy, the ufual retreat of all who were ob- 
noxious to go\ ernment in England. 

As Henry had gone thus far in preparatiopfc 
for a. war with Eiance, he fuppofed that it woula 
be too flagiant an impofition upon the credulity 
of the nation, not to put a part of his threats in 
execution. France was by this time iioflefled of 
all Bretagne; and a marriage had been lately 
concluded between tlie French monarch and the 
duclvfs of the laft named ‘erritory. 'Ihis ac- 
cclfion of power, in a rival flate, was formid- 
able not only to Henry, but to Europe. He 
therefore picpared to make a defeent upon 
France ; and according!) landed at Calais with 
an army of twenty-fix e ikoufand foot, and fix- 
teen hundicd horfe, which he put under the 
command of the duke of Bedford and the carl 
of Oxfoul. But iKhwithflanding this appear- 
ance of an hollile difjiolilion, there had been fe- 
ctet advances made towards a peace three months 
before, and eommilfioners had been appointed 
to treat on the terms. J he demands of 1 lenry 
were whol!) pecuniary; and the king of France, 
who deemed the peaceable polfellion of Bretagne 
an equivalent for any fum, leadily agreed to the 
propofals made him. lie engaged to pay Henry 
^near two hundred thoufaiui ]>ouncls fti'rling, as a 
reimbui fement for the expenfes of this expedi- 
tion ; and he ftipulatcd to pay a yearly penfion 
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to him, and his heirs, of twenty-five thoufand 
crowns more. 

A. 0.1491. Henry, having thus made an advantageous 
peace, had reafon to flatter himfelf with the pro- 
fpefil: of long tranquillity, but he was miftaken ; 
he had dill ciiemies who found means to embroil 
him in frefii difficulties and dangers One would 
^ve imagined, that from the ill fuccels of Sim- 
impofture, few would be willing to embark 
another of a limilar kind ; however, the old 
duchefs of Burgundy, rather irritated than dif- 
couraged by the failure of her pad enterprifes, 
was determined to difturb that government which 
the could not fubvert. She firft procured a re- 
port to be fpread, that the young dujee of York, 
iaid to have been murdered in the Towcr,» was 
Hill living ; and findidg the rumour greedily re- 
ceived, me foon pioduced a young man, who 
aflumed his name and charafter. The perfon 
pitched upon to fuftain this part, was one Of- 
beck or \V arbeck, the fon of a converted Jew, 
who had been in Ei^land during the reign of 
Edward IV. where h^ad this fon named I'eter, 
but corrupted, after the Flemifli manner, into 
Peterkin or Perkin. It was by fomc believed 
that Edward, among bis other amorous adven- 
tures, had a fecret correfpondence with War- 
beck’s wife, which might account for a ftriking 
refemblance between young Perkin and that mo- 
narch. Perkin following the fortunes of his 
father, had travelled for many years from place 
to place ; fo that his birth and circumflances be- 
came thereby unknown, and difficult to be traced 
by the moft diligent inquiry. The variety of 
his adventures might have contributed to affift 
the natural fagacity, and verfatiJity of his dif- 
P pofition 
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pofition ; as he feemed to be a youth capable 
of fuftaining any part or any afliimed charaftcr. 
The duchcfs of. Burgundy found this youth en- 
tirely fuited to her purpofes ; and her leflbns, 
inftrufting him to perfonate the duke of York, 
were cafily learned, and ftrongly retained by a 
youth of fuch quick apprehenfion. In fliort, his 
graceful air, his courtly addrefs, his eafy mai^ 
ners, and elegant converfationi were'c'apaHl 
impofing upon all but fuch as were confeious 
the impofture. 

The kingdom of Ireland, which ftill retained 
' its attachments to the houfe of York, was pitch- 
ed upon as the proper place*for Perkin’s hrll ap- 
pearance, as it before had favoured that of Sim- 
nel. *He landed at Cork ; .Mid immediately af- 
fuiuing the name of Richiard Plantagcnet, drew 
to him numerous partifans among that credulous 
people. He wrote letters to the earls of Defraond 
and Kildare, inviting them to join his party ; he 
difperfed every where the ftrangc intelligence of 
his efcape from his uncle l^chard’s cruelty; and 
men, fond of every thinfinew and wonderful, 
began to make him the general fubject of their 
difeourfe, and even the objeft of their favour. 
From Ireland his fame foon fpread over into 
France; and Charles fent Perkin an invitation 
to his court, where he received him with all the 
marks of conlideration that were due to his Inp- 
pofed dignity. The youth, no way dS^zled by 
his elevation, fupported the prepoHelhon which 
W'as fpread abroad in his favour ; fo that England 
itfelf foon began to give credit to his pretenlions; 
while fir George Nevil, fir John Taylor, and 
above a hundred gentlemen more went to Paris 
to pay him homage, and offer him fcrvices. 

* Upon 
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Upon the peace; being fhprtly after concluded 
between France and England, the inipoftor was 
obliged to make his refidence at the court of his 
old patronefs, the duchefs of Burgundy, and the 
interview berween thefe confeious deceivers was 
truly ridiculous. The duchefs ' afFetled the ut- 
moll ignorance of his pretenfions, and even put 
gn the appearance of diftruft, having, as fhc faid, 
n already deceived by Simnel. She fcctncd 
examine all his affertions with the moll feru- 
pulous diffidence ; put many particular queftions 
to him, affefted allonifliment at his anfwers, and 
at laft, «fter long and fevere feruliny, burft out 
into joy and admiration at his delivery, acknow- 
ledging him as her nephew, as the true image of 
Edward, and legitimate fuccelTor to the ICnglini 
throne. She immediately affigned him an equi- 
page fultable to his pretenfions, appointed him a 
guard of thirty halberdiers ; and on all occalions 
iionoured him with the appellation of the White 
Rofc of ICngland. 

'I lie Englifli, ever, ready to revolt, gave cre- 
dit to all thefe abfilBlities ; while . the young 
Ilian’s jirudence, converfation, and deportment, 
fcjvcd to confirm wh.it their difafictlion and cie- 
duliiy had begun. All fuch as were difgulled 
V ith the king, prepared to join him, but par- 
I’CularJy thole that were formerly Henry’s fa- 
\ouiites, and had contributed to place him on 
th.c ihronS, thinking their fcrvices could never 
be futlicicntly repaid, now privately abetted 
tile iinj oilurc, and became heads of the confpi- 
lacj'. 'I hole were joined by numbers of the in- 
ferior clafs, fome greedy of novelty, foinc blind- 
ly attauhed tu their Icaclers, and fome induced by 
their dofperatc fortunes to wilh for a change. 

Among 
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Among thofe who fecrctly abetted the caufc of 
Perkin, were lord Fitzwalter, fir Simon 
fort, fir Thomas Th waits, and fir Robert Clifford. 
But the perfion of the greateft weight, and the 
moft dangerous oppofition, was fir Wiliam Stan- 
ley, the lord chamberlain, and brother to the fa- 
mous lord Stanley who had contributed to place 
Henry on the throne. This perfonage, eilhc 
moved by a blind credulity, or more piobabi 
by a reftlefs ambition, entered into a regul^ 
coiifpiracy againft the king ; and a correfpond- 
ence was fettled between the malcontents in 
England and thofe in Flanders. 

While the plot was thus carrying on in all 
quarters, »Henry was not inattentive to the defigns 
of his* enemies, He fpared » either labour nof 
expenfe to detedl the falfehood of the pretender 
to his crown 5 and was equally affiduous in find- 
ing out who were his fecret abettors. For this 
purpofehe difperfed his fpics through all Flanders, 
and brought over, by large biibes, fomc ot thote 
whom he knew to be in ^he enemies interefis. 
Among thefe, fir Robert Onflord was the moff 
remarkable, both for his confcqiicncc, and the 
confidence with which he was trufted. From this 
perfon Henry learned the whole of Perkin’s biith 
and adventures, together with the nanus of all 
thofe who had fecretly combined to afiiit him. 
'Ihe k^lllf was plcafed with the diRovery ; but the 
more truft he gave to his fpics, the higher ic- 
fentment did he feign againft them. 

At fiift he was ftruck with indignation at the 
ingiatitude of many of thofe about him j but 
concealing his refentment for a proper opportu- 
nity, he, almoft at the fame inftaiil, anefled 
Fitzwalter, Mountfort, and Thwaits, together 
• with 
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with Willism Danbery, Robert Radcliffe, Tho- 
mas CrefTener, and Thomas Aftwood. AIJ thel<* 
were arraigned, convicted, and condemned for 
high treafon. Mountfort, Radcliffe, and Danbcry, 
were immediately executed ; the reft received 
pardon. But the principal delinquent yet re- 
mained to be puniflied, whofe ftation, as loid 
chamberlain, and whofe conneftions with many 
the principal men in the kingdom, feemed to 
exempt him from cenfure. To effe£t this, Clif- 
ford was dire£ted to come over privately to Eng- 
land, and to accule Stanley, in perfon, which he 
did, to the feeming aftoniftiment of all prefent. 
Henry affected to receive the intelligence as falfe 
and incredible ; but Ctiftbrd perfifting in his ac- 
dufation, Stanley was committed to cuftody, and 
foon after examined before the council. Find- 
ing his guilt but too clearly proved, he did not 
aitempt to conceal it, fuppohng that an open 
conft ilion might ferve as an atonement, or truft- 
ing to his former ferviccs for pardon and ftcurity. 
in diis he was miftaken ; alter a delay of fix 
Avccks, during which time the king aflefled to 
deliberate upon his condu6t, he was brought to 
tiial, when he was condemned, and fliortly after 
beheaded. ''Jhrough the whole of this icign, 
the king feemed to maivc a diftinflion in the 
t mines of thofe who confpired agaii.ft him: 
whene\ er the* confpirator took up armipgainft 
him, from a confeientious adherence to piiuciplo, 
and a love of the houf’' of York, he generally 
fiMiid pardon ; but when a love of change, or 
an impatience of fubordination infpired the at- 
tempt, the offender was fure to be treated with 
the iilmoft rigour of the law. 
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While the adherents of Perkin were thus dif- 
appointed in England, he hiiufclf attempted land- 
ing in Kent ; the gentlemen of which county 
gathered in a body to oppofe him. Their aim 
was to allure him on fliore by proffers of aflift- 
ance, and then Teife his perfOn ; but the wary 
youth, obferving that they had more order and 
regularity in their movements than could be fup- 
pofed in new levied forces, refufed to commit hip|<i^ 
felf into their hands ; wherefore they fet upon 
attendants who had come a-fliore, of whom they 
took a hundred and fifty prifoners. Thefe were 
tried and condemned, and all executed bv order 
of the king, who was.refolvcd to ufe no lenity 
to men of fuch defperate fortunes. 

T^e young adventurer fi :ding his hopes frus- 
trated in this attempt, went next to try his fortune 
in Scotland. In that country his luck Seemed 
greater than in England. James the Fourth, the 
king of that country, received him with great 
cordiality ; he was feduced to believe the ftory 
of his'birlh and adventures ; and he cartied his 
confidence fo far, as to give him in marriage 
lady Cathariiie Gordon, daughtei" to the earl of 
Huntley, and a r.ear kinfwo.nan of his own ; a 
young lady emiitoiit for virtue as u'ell as beauty. 
But nut content with thefe ini'tanccs of lavour, 
he was refolved to attempt felting him on the 
throne., of England, it was naturally expeded, 
that upon Perkin’s firll appearance in that king- 
dom, all the friends of the houfe ot York would 
rife in his favour. Upon this ground the king of 
Scotland entered England with a numerous arniy, 
and proclaimed file yomig adventurer w’hcrevcr 
be went. But Perkin’s prct-enlibns, attended by 
repcatcldifappointments, were now become fiale, 

even 
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even in the eyes of the populace ; fo that, con- 
trary to expeftation, none were found to fecond 
his pretenfioUs. Being difappointed in this, he 
once more returned to Edinburgh, where he con- 
tinued to refide, till, upon the conclulion of a 
treaty of peace between the ttvo kingdoms, he 
was once more obliged to leave Scotland, and to 
feek for a new proteftor. 

... In the mean, time, Henry found little uneafi- 
nefs at Perkin’s irruption, as he was fenfible it 
would ferve him as a pjretext to a demand for 
farther fupplies from parliament, with which he 
knew they would readily comply. The vote was 
in fa£t ealily enough obtained ; but he found it 
not fo eafy to levy the money. The inhabitants 
of Cornwall were the firft to refufe contributing 
fupplies for the fafety of the northern parts of 
the kingdom, which were fo very remote from 
them. Their difeontents were further inflamed 
by one Michael Jofeph, a farrier of Bodmin, who 
had long been the fpokefman of the multitude. 
To him was joined one Thomas Flammock, a 
lawyer ; and, under the conduct of thefe two^ 
the iufurgents' pafled ‘through the county of 
Devon, and reached that of Somerfet, where 
they were joined by Lord Audley, a nobleman 
of an ancient family, popular , in his deportment, 
but vain, ambitious, and reftlefs in his temper.- 
Thus headed, and breathing deftru£tion to the 
king’s commiffioners, they marched with great 
fpecd tovyards London, without, however, com- 
mitting any devaftations by the way. At length, ^ 
without receiving countenance or reinforcement 
on their march, they pitched their camp near 
Eltham, not far from London. Henry, whofe 
courage and intrepidity were never to be moved, 
/s.*" had 
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had fome time before levied an army to oppofe 
the Scots ; and this he ordered fouthward to fup- 
prefs the-Cornifh infurrefiiion. Oh other occa- 
lions it was ufual with him to haften to a deci- 
fion j and it was a faying with him^ that he only 
defired to fee hrs rebels ; but as the prefent in- 
furgent^ behaved in an inoffenfive manner, he 
protrafted his attack for fome time, till at length 
it was begun by lord d’Aubighi, who, after fom®- 
refinance, broke, and put them to flight. Lord* 

Audley, Fiammock, and Jofeph, their leaders, 
were taken and executed j but the reft, to the 
number of fixteen thoufand, were difmi^fed with- 
out further puniftiment. 

In the mean time, the reftlefs . Perkin being a . 0.1497. 
difmiflTetf Scotland, and me eting with a very 
cold reception from the Flemings, who now 
defired to be at peace with the Englifli, refolved 
to continue bis fcheme of oppofitioh •, and once 
more took refuge among the wilds and faftnefles 
of Ireland. Impatient, however, of an inaftive 
life, he held a confultation with his followers, 

Herne, Skelton, and Aftley, three broken tradef- 
men and by their advice he refolved ,to try 
the affeftions of the Cornifli then, whofe difeon- 
tents the king’s late lenity had only contributed 
to inflame. Thefe were a tumultuous multitude, 
too ignorant for gratitude j and upon their re- 
turn aferibed the royal clemency to fear, induc- 
ing their countrymen to believe that the whole 
kingdom was ready to rife .to vindicate their 
quarrel. It was in confequence' of thefe fuggef- 
tions that they determined to fend fofperkin to 
put himfelf , at their head ; and he no fooner 
made his appearance among them at Bodmin in 
Cornwall, than the populace, to the number of 
. ■ three 
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three thoufand men, flocked to his ftandard» 
Elated with this appearance of fuccefs, he took 
• on him, for the firft time, ' the title of Richard 
•the Fourth, king of England j and; not to fuf- 
fer the fpirits of hi? adherents to languiih, he 
led them to the gates of Exeter. Finding the 
inhabitants obftinate in refuling to admit him, 
and being unprovided with artillery to- force an 
entrance, he refolved to continue before it, until 
poflefled of a fufficient force to make a farther 
progrefs into the kingdom, in the mean time, 
Henry being informed of his landing and his 
defigns, exprefled great joy upon the odcafion, 
declaring* that he ftiould now have the pleafure 
of an interview with a perfon whom he long 
wiftied to fee. All the courtiers, fehliWe of 
Perkin’s defperate fituation, and the general 
fufpicion there was of their own fidelity, pre* 
pared themfelves to alfift the king with great 
alacrity. The lords d’Aubigni and Broke, the 
earl of Devonfltire, and the duke of Bucking- 
ham, all appeared at the head of their refpeftive 
forces, and feemed eager for an opportunity of 
difplaying their courage and loyalty. Perkin 
being informed of thefe great preparations, broke 
up. the fiege of Exeter, and retired to Taunton. 
His ’followers by this time amounted to feven 
thoufand men, and appeared ready to defend his 
caufe j but hjs heart failed him ; , and, inftead of 
bringing them into the field, he privately de- 
ferred them, and took fandtuary in the raonaf- 
tery of Beaulieu in the New Foreft. His wretdhed 
adherents, left to the king’s mercy, found him 
ftill willing to pardon ; and, except a few of the 
ring-leaders, none were treated with capital fe- 
vefity. The lady Catharine Gordon, wife to 
*. Perkip, 
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t*trkin, fell into the Conqueror’s hands, aftd 
tras treated by him with-aikthc^Jeiftty daetohet' 
fcK and quality. She vt^is plhoed ha a ifeputabte 
nation near the perfon of tW<][wefr, and aih^n- 
cd a pepfion, ixrnich fb$ dc^b^ed till hor death. 
But the manner in which Perkin himfelf wm 
be treated appeared mote doubrful. At ’it 
was fuqgefted by fome, that he flmuld be taken 
forcibly from the lan£tuaiy to which he had 
and made a public example j buft't^nfy thouahtt 
that milder methods would as'tkrelh He 
therefore employed fome perfons to treatK-wiA 
Perkin,' and to pcrfuade him, under ptomaife of 
a pdrdon, to deliver himfelf up to juftice, and 
to confefs and explain ad Ihe citcumnancea of 
his imjxjfiure. His affairs ‘■being, altogether de*" 
fperate, he embraced the Jkiog/fr qfers, without 
hefitation, and quitted the fan£|uary. Henry 
being defirous of feeing him, he waa brought to 
couil, and condu£fed through the ftreets of 
liondon in a kind of mock triumph, amidft the 
derihon and infults of the populace, which he 
bore with the moft dignified refignation. I le was 
then compelled to lign a confeiiion of his former 
life and conduct, which was printed and difperf- 
ed tluoughout the nation ; but it was fo defective 
and contradiflory, that inftcad of explaining the 
pretended impofture, it left it ftill more doubt- 
ful than bcfoie j and this youth’s real pretcu- 
fions are to this very day an objeft of difpute 
among the learned. However, though his life 
was granted him, he was ftill detained in.cuftody, 
and keepers were appointed to watch over his 
conduft. But his impatience of any cotifjue- 
ment could not be controuledj he broke, loofe 
from his keepers, and flying to the fan^uary of 
VoL. II. I Sbyne, 
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Rtit l^mfelf in the band$ of the prior of 
He vw once again prevailed 
on to'>trudl •himietf 40' kbg’s mercy j but, in 

>jil^er'lo reduce hiittite the lovveft ftate of con- 
.fRtQpb he was fet in Ihe iioeks a| Weftminiler 
.and Cheapfide, and obliged to enad aloud, in 
'bpth places, the confeffion which bad been for> 
merly publifhed in his name* From this place 
*of fcoTn he wa»cm)veyed.to the Tower, where it 
was thought the ftrength of bis prifon would be 
fuilicient to reflmin His teftlefs aaive difpoiition ; 
hut nothing could reprefs his habits of inquie- 
tude. He had iaiinttated bimfelf into the inti- 
macy of four iervnnts of the lieutenant of the 
Tower; and by theit means opened a corre- 
A.D.i 4 () 9 <fpondeDce with the unfortunate Warwick, who 
had been confined there for many years before, 
and kept in a ilate of utter ignorance. In all 
probability P^kin was permitted to enter into 
this corretpondeiKe with him by the connivance 
of the king^ who hoped that his enterpriling ge- 
. nius, and infinuating addrefs, would engage the 
fimple Warwick in fome projefl that would fur- 
nifh a pretext fpr taking away their lives, which 
accordingly happened, Perxin tampeied with 
the fervants, who, it is fai^, agreed to murder 
their mafter, and thus fecure the gates of the 
Tower, by which the prifoners might make their 
efcape to fome fecure part of the kingdom. 

That the nagger might appear more imminent 
and prefling, fo as to juftify the Heps which 
Henry intended to take, another diflurbance was 
raifed at the fame time in Kent, where a young 
man, called Ralph Wilford, the fon of a cotdwai- 
ner, perfonated the earl of Warwick, under the 
conduct and direftion of one Patrick, anAugufline 
V monk. 
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wibo in his fermnns^e&tiotted the people 
to take arms in his favour. . Tl^s ^lar, who had 
been ufed as a tCkoi fmr the klfi^S'etn^aries, was 
arrefted, togetiier with his ^jpiii^l and Wilford 
was han|€d without ceremop^ but the tutot ob- 
tained his pardon. This was the prelude to the 
fate of PerkiiH and the earl of Warwick; the 
former.of whom was tried at Weftminfterj and 
being convicted on the evidence of the fervants 
of the Tower, was htmged at Tyburn with John 
Walter, mayor of Cork, who had conftantly ad- 
hered to his caufe in all the viciffitudes of his 
fortune. Blewet and Aftwood, two of the fer- 
vants, underwent the fame fate ; but fix other 
perfons, condemned as accomplices in the fame 
conl^ieftcy were pardoned. In a’ few days after 
Perkin’s ^ecution, the wretched earl of War- 
wick was tried by his peers j and being convift- 
ed of high-trealbn, in confequence of pleading 
guilty to the arraignment, was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, and in him ended the laft male 
branch of the houfe of Plantagenet. The de- 
plorable end of this innocent nobleman, and the 
fate of Perkin, who, notwithftanding all that 
appeared againft him, was, by the unprejudiced 
part of the nation, deemed the real fon of king 
Edward, filled the whole kingdom with fuch a- 
verfion to the MVemment of king Henry, that, 
to throw the omutU from himfetf, be was oblig- 
ed to Jay it to the account of hiS ally, Ferdinand 
of Arragon, who, he faid, fcrupled his alliance 
while any prince of the houfe of York remained 
alive. • # ■■ 

There had been hitherto nothing in this reign 
but plots, treafons, infurre&ions, impoftures, 
and executions ; and it is probable that Henry's 

I a feverity 
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feverity proceeded from the continual alarms ija 
which they held him. It is certain that no prince 
ever loveo peace more than he ; and much of 
the ilhwill of his fubje£ts arofe from his attempts 
to rcprcfs their inclinations for war. The ufual 
preface to all his treaties wa^,' “That when 
“ Chriil came into the world peace was fung ; 
“ and when he went out of the world peace was 
“ bequeathed.” He had no ambition to extend his 
power, except only by treaties -land by wifdom : 
by thefe he rendered himfelf much more for- 
midable to his neighbours than his predecef- 
fors had by their viaories j they became terrible 
to their own fubjefts, he was chiefly dreaded by 
rival kings. . . 

He had all along two points principally in 
view; one to reprefs the nobility and clergy, 
and the other to exalt and humanife the popu> 
lace. • From the ambition and turbulence of the 
former, and from the wretchednefs and creduli- 
ty of the latter, all the troubles in the former 
reigns had taken their original. In the feudal 
times, every nobleman was poffefled of a certain 
number of fubje€ls, over whom he had an ab- 
folute power ; and, upon every flight difguft, he 
was able to influence them to join him in his re- 
volt or difobedience. I'^enry, therefore, wifely 
confldcred, thdt the giving thefe petty grants a 
power of felling their eflates, which before this 
time were unalienable, would greatly weaken 
their intereft. With this' view he procured an 
aft, by which the nobility were granted a power 
of difpofing of their eflates; a l%w infinitely 
pleafing to the commons, and not difagreeable 
even to the nobles, fince they had thus an im- 
mediate refoufee for fupplying their tafle for pro- 
8 digality. 
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digality, and aofwering the. demands of their 
creditors. The blow, reached them in their pof* 
ferity aione ; but they were too ignormit to be 
afieaed by fuch difiant diftredes, * 

His next fcheme was to prevent their giving 
liveries to many hundreds of their dependents, 
who were thus retained to ferve their lord, and 
kept like the a iianding army, to be 

ready at the comtnaffd of dteir leader. By an a£t 
paded in this reign, nmi«' bh^ menial lervants 
were permitted' to wibar ajivem under fevere 
penalties ; and this law was' enforced with the 
molt punctual obferv^nce. Ihe king one day 
paying a vilu to the earl pf Oxford, was enter- 
tained ^ him with all fplendour and 

hofpiftmy. When he was ready to depart, he 
faw ranged upon both iidcs a great number of 
men drelfed up in verf rich liveries, apparently 
to do him honour. The king, furprifed at fuch 
a number of fervants, as he pretended to fup- 
pofe them, alked lord Oxford whether ho entef- 
tained fuch a large number of domeftics; to which 
the earl, not perceiving the drift of the quedion, 
replied, that they werO only men whom he kept 
in pay to do him honour upon fuch occadons. 
At this the king darted back, and faid, By 
" my faith, my lord> 1 thank 'you for your good 
*‘.cheer j but I mud not Tuder to have the laws 
" broken before my fece j my attorney-general 
** mud talk with you.” Oxford «is faid to jiave 
paid no lefs than fifteen tboufend marks as a 
compenfation for his odence.’) < . « 

We have already feen. In a themfand infthnees, 
what a perverted ufe was. made of.monaderies, 
and other places appropriated ttr Jlldigious wqr- 

' I 3 ■ ' flixp. 
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ihip» by the number of crimiaals who found 
fan^ary and proteAion there. This privilege 
the clergy aflbmed as their undoubted right; 
and thofe places of pretmded fant^ity were now 
'become the abode of murderers* robbers, and 
confpirators. Witches and tna^ians were the 
only perfons that were forbid to avail themfelves 
of the fecurity tbefe fanHuarJes aflSirded ; and 
they whofe crimes were oUiy’fii^itious, were the 
only people who bad not the benefit of fuch a 
retreat. Henry ufed all hi^ intereft with the pope 
to get thefe um^uaTies aboliihed ; but was not 
able to fucceed. All that he could procure was, 
that if thieves* murderers, or robbers, regiftered 
as fan£luary meui (hoUld &}ly out, and commit 
frelh offences, and retreat a^n, in fuett' cafes 
they might be taken out of the fanStuary, and 
delivered up to juftice. 

Henry was not remifs in abridging the pope’s 
power, while at the fame time he profelTed the 
rgpmoft fubmifiion to his commands, and the 
greateft refpefl: for the clergy. The pope at one 
time was fo for impofed upon by his feeming at-, 
tachment to the church,* thnt he even invited 
him to renew the crufa^s for recovering the 
Holy Land. Henry’s rnlwer deferves to be re- 
membered. He affured*his holinefs that no 
«> prince in Ohriflendom would be more forward to 
undertake fo glorious , and- needfary an expedi- 
tion ; but as his dtnmimns lay very difiant from 
Conftatotinifole; it Would be better to apply to 
the kings or France said Spain for their afhftance j 
and in the mdfo'time he would go to their aid 
himfelf, as foon aaali the differences between the 
Chriftiau prhKes Itouid be brought to an end. 

This 
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This was 9 t oi)^^ ohliq^e 

reproach. ^ r-* 

But wbif« |w^r «» Tm- 

ermg the sdUte ««ti he 

was ufini: fivtry^w^tj^ extend tl^e |«ivilegfl§,of 
the people. 4n forqw»->e»gtiS they wskcb fpf« to 
fuffer on whateiff 4, ftd« tiNy foughh: tnd«^,they 
were unfuoeefsftU. 

fperate in » aexdM4f^<tNil4S^M l|Ofh<^ of 
pardon renc^edt^* tei^rtWe 

liaugbters wtne feen <tq enl^. H? therefore 
procured an ad* By whioh it Was efiahiiihed, 
that no perfcm fhpuld 'hoiiSajVeach^d or attainted 
for aflifting ths kh>g for^e being, or, iu 
otherj^rds, the foyi^«ei|n w)y> ihouM W then 
aftutflfy in poded^n of, the fhrpne. This ex- 
cellent ftatute ferved to reprefii th%de(ife of civil 
war, as feveral would naturally t^e arms in de- 
fence of that fide on which they were certain of 
lohng nothing by a'defeat ; and numbers would 
ferve to intimidate rebellion. Thjus the, 
inon people, no longer maintained id vicious 
idlenefs by their ftqieriors, were obliged to be- 
come induftrioutyfor their dipport, T^tpbility, 
inflead of 'ying with each other in the number 
and boldnefe 0? their retainers, acquired by de- 
grees a more civili£ect fpetiies of emulation ; and 
endeavoured to excel id tho fptehdour and ele- 
gance of their equipages, hoiifes, and tables. 
In la6l, the king’s greatojft eiflbrts were dire^ed 
to promote tmde and <;ppi«ieree,/bccaafe this 
naturally introduces a fwm of liberty among the 
people, and difengagea them from all dejjen- 
dence, except upon tho ktws and the king, 
Befoie this great seta, all our towiRS4)wed their 
original to fome ftrong caftle in the neighbour- 

{ 4 hood. 
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hpp4'’ wbei'e fiwje p^rw^oj loM generally re- 
fiwsl. ''Ihefe 'wjene at.’rig ^ for prptec- 

tipp^ and prifona S<¥ criminals. In 

''tbis ca^’lc there was uCually'a g^rriiO>n- armed and 
provided, dependi*^ entbjeljr iioblenian’a 

iupport and adiftance. To |befo ^ protec- 
tion* artificers* vifihnillcrilf, !$»d fhop-keepers 
naturally |'ofprp;dy fotlhc adjacent 

IjpOt io furnifo wrd a»4i ^s' attendants with 
a^he neceflTaries they ndg)^ ?jS(|uii¥. The for- 
mers alfo, and the hnlbandmen in the neigh- 
bourhood, built theif houfos there, to be pro- 
tefited agabil the numerous gangs of robbers, 
called Eobdrtfmsn* tfiat hid uiemfeiVes in the 
woods by 4^, and oj^n coi^ntiy by 

night. .Henty^^^eaVoured to bring the'towns 
from fuch a n^ghbourbood, by invitbg the in- 
habitants to a more comdn^ial fituation. He 
attempted to teach them frugality, and a juft 
payment of debts, by bis own e^tample j and 
never once omitted the rights of the meicbant, 
in*ll his treJitfes with foreign princes. 

mufit not be concerned, that from a 
Jocjg'.gjg^emplation upon the r^ative advantages 
of h® at laft'^ew into an habit of con- 

hd^tl^ it as valuable for*itfo]f alone. As he 
grevr<tdd bis avmride fofemed‘to preponderate over 
his { fnd thf methdds he took to jn- 

creafe his Realities cannot be juftified by his 
moft ardent admh^il^ fie bad found two mi- 
nifters, -Empfqn^ tiff pndfoy, perfefilly qualified 
to fecqpd ms avariraous inteba^ua- They were 
both lawyers t the fotft of mean birth, brutal 
manners, and ^ unfeleilting temper ; the fecond, 
better bom|.«aiil better bred^ but equally feveie 
and inflexible. It yras then: ufual practice to 

commit, 
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commit* by indiflmeijtt.faoh fparibflS to 
they intended to ftbth?5*^bcnce they 
feldom got firee^ Wdf* i^jW*liefcavy' toes, 
which werecined mitigTOOwtotfOdilWoStltma. 

By degree^, a$ tiipy'Wlite grdwb mote barden^ 
in joppreffioa, the very '^irorts 'of law utere lomit** 
ted j they determined te a fummaiy.ww tipoft 
the pr^ertte^ of ahid^ toj^catfed 

their efie^s' to tht^rcWd^waff. "j^UtibO dlifejf 
inftriimenta df oppidfSOn eaipl^d by^'A^ tiS^ 
nifters were ih^ peoai' ftlitbtW, which, without 
confidemtiOn of rhnk^ orferviccs^ wete 

ligidly put in execution all hi<m. * ^ 

In this manner was th» latter part Of this aC^ 
tiVe mMarch’a retgft '•Ot^|jph'yll(|*'ii!li to 

ftrengfllen the power ‘df tire ap^ng 

money, and extcndirrg ^0 pfiowfw 
He had the fatisfaflioft about thsttStlh^e of'Com-A.p ,jo^ 
pleting a marriage between Arthur, the prince 
of Wales, and the infanta CathaUflite of Spain, 
which had been projcQed and negdtfdted during 
the courfe of fOveO years, 06t this mandage 
proved, in the event, unprofpeHrdUs. The'young 
prince fickened and died in a few ttoqths after, 

V ty much regretted 'by the whole nation f' and 
the princefs was obliged (hortly aftee to mairy 
his fccond fon HeAry, who was- a-eated priiidfe 
of Wales in the« room of his brbthOfy The 
piinco< himfelf made all the oppoBtioa which' a 
)outh of twelve years of ag»Was capable ofj 
but as the king pcrfifted tn Mi refdlution, the 
niaiiiage was, by the' pope’s difpfenfation, ijjoriily 
alter foleranifed. ' ^ ^ ^ 

1 he magnificence of tbefe ntiptfefc was foon,. 
aftei cvlipfcd by the accidental arrlva)!^ Philip, 

• ' ' the 
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of Oti(t3e» with Joan his confort. 
*fSia|htrkod for ^ain dur- 
iAjgrthe winter feafbn»; foi^HortO' take the ad- 
'WtolBge of «i inifttidi%r'idSftiwti» people of 
thW cowti^ had ofl^re^4o pfaiett thorn upon 
the throne. Mettfog# hwwsvwt'with a 

violent fonopeft ift,; tfosk. 'ihey were 

obliged to 'take' flidteir' in-'^^yilcmth harbour, 
whdre they were hopourahfy'ieceivdd by fo John 
Trenchard, a gendeotan oF authot^ky^ m the 
county of Dorfef. IThfe king fooa after being 
A.D.iso<-iftfora}ed of thdi- arrival, fent i» all hafte the 
' Wl of Arundtd trf coiti^Kineot *h<?m on thetr 
fafe efcapes atHd'tn ^fofonn them that he intend- 
ed foortly pifkg a vifit in perfonA Philip 
kneW Omt but a.‘|>ohte methodSif de- 

taining Idm} aadi for the fake^of difpatch, he 
refolved to jurticipate his Vifit, and to have an 
interview'witb him at Windfor* Henry received 
him with all the magnificence pebble, and with 
^1 feeing cordiality j but was refolved to rc- 
imbuife hiiztfelf for tht^texpenfe of his pageants, 
by advantages 'foat would fw more fubftantially 
cooduciW'to hffi own interefts, and thofe of the 
nation. Tbene had been f^e years before a plot 
Cknaed <m againft him by the* earl of Suffolk ; 
*for vthichx'dK'Jatnes Tyrrrf and fir James W ind- 
tem had coodeneied and executed, while 
Suffolk, -tite-Ofigml contriver, had made his 
efcape iato.tl:^' LW Countries, where he found 
protedion'fooixt But he was now given 

up at.ffoiti^ re<|aen, and being brought over 
to Englaiul; he was imprifooed in the Tower. 
^ treaty of commettn was alfo agreed upon be- 
thft two fovereigns j which was at that 
‘ time 
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time of the greater benefir'«o<]|^^g^d, and coa« 
tinoes to remain es'tb^ Of ail other 

commercial treaties to 

H^ry having tiiicB«'ihe»'£Qagla»f’4n'»^ great 
meafure civili&4 hy fais'a^aveiiii^ fail pec^te 
pay their taxea vdt^^l' confttainf, 'the nobles 
confeffing a jttft lubor^hat{nn> ^wa^ione 
infiifting puniihinemt, tne facg^nMg to 
live independent of tfao^powerftt}, commerce 
every day increafing^ tfacf ibirit Of &^on ex* 
tinguiihedj aod foreigners either feaiing £ng* 
land or feeking its aHianoc, he) began to per* 
ceive the approa^es of his Ond. Be then re* 
folved to'recmieile himihlf todi^venj. and by 
diftriWing aims, fowiding ‘^litbus <^hOures, 
and |ranting agena-al pafdoinio<4U fata Ihli^e^ts, 
to make an atonement lor the Onors of his rergn. 

It was in this difpofition that be died with the a d. tso 9 , 
gout in his ftomach, having lived fifty-two 
years and reigned twenty-three. Since the times 
of Alfred, England had not foen fnch another 
king. He rendered his rubjefiis> potVerful and 
happy, and wrought a greatm* enange in the 
manners of the people man it was 'poilible to 
fuppofe could be efieflcd in fo 0)ort a timei. If 
he had any fault that deferves'to be marked with 
reproach, it was that, having begOn-his reign with 
oeconomy, as he grew old his defires feemed to 
change their objett from the ufeof money to the 
pleafure of hoarding it. But he ought in this 
to be pardoned, as he onIy.Taved for me public $ 
the royal coffers being then tfae holy jliCafury of 
the ftatc 3 and in proportion to the kip^sfinanecs, 
the public might be faid tO' be eithei^rich or in- 
digent. 

About this time all Europe, as well as Engf- 
land, feemed to roufe from the long lethargy 

w during 
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<lurU)|^ which it continued for above twelve hun- 

fpread. the 

xnean^ple^piu^l^ failed 

com- 

difc<d^^q|^ilw%e^^x!i& It was 

by tgSdS^.ts^k^ tfip^Hcnry J^ ’not a confi- 
derail- fliara,^ at; piffil 4^coveries ; 

foV repalfcs 

fent his 

brotfejl^l^&tm^i^. iol^Eijm^tw, in order to 
cxnl gMS^^fcom m 4 to> thjC' attd' ^ crave 

in vi hiS iBwther, 

in returning, being taken by pirates, was detained 
in his voyage i and Columbus, in the mean 
time, fuccccding with Ifabella, happily effedted 
his enterprife. Henry was not difcouraged by 
this difappointraent j he fitted out Sebaftian 
Cabot, a Venetian dwelling at Briftol, and fent 
A.i> 1498. him weftward in fearch of new countries. This 
adventurer difeovered the inj^in land of Amci ica 
to the North j then -failed Southward, along the 
coail, and difeovered Newfoundland and other 
countries but returned without making any fet- 
tleraent. 1 he king, foon after, expended four- 
teen thoufand pounds in building one fliip, called 
the Great Harry, 'fhis was, properly fpeak- 
ing, the fiift fliip in the J^gliih navy. Before 
this period,* when the king wanted a fleet, he 
had no other expedient but tci hire Ihips from 
the merchants. 


CHAP. 
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No prince ever came to the throne with a a d. 1509. 
conjunfture of ciicumftanccs more in his favour 
than Henry VIII. who now, in the eighteenth 
year of his age, undcitook the government of 
the kingdom. His prudent father left him a 
peaceful throne, a well-lloied trealury, and an 
undifputed fucceflion. Uy his father's fide he 
claimed fiom the houfc of Lancafter, and by his 
mother’s fiom that of Y ork. He was in friend- 
fliip with all the powers of Europe, and his fub- 
jc£ts weic every day growing more powerful 
and more wealthy , commerce and arts had for 

fome 
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fome time been introduced into the kingdom^ 
and the Engiifb feemed willing to give them a 
favourable reception. The young king himfelf 
was beautiful in^perfon, expert in polite ex- 
ercifesj open and liberal in his air, and loved by 
all his rubje£ts. The old king, who was himfelf 
a fcholar, had him inftrufted in ail the learning 
of the times ; fo that he was an adept in fchool 
divinity before the age of eighteen. 

But, favourable as thefe circumftanccs were, 
Hemy foon ihowed that they went but a fliort 
way in forming a good charafter j they were 
merely the gifts of nature, or accomplimments 
implanted by the affiduity of his father ; but he 
wanted the more folid advantages, which were 
to be of his own formation, a good heaVi;^. and a 
found underftanding. The learning he had, if 
it may deferve that appellation, ferved only to in- 
flame his pride, but not controul his vicious af- 
fedtions ; the love of his fubjedts broke out in 
their flattery, and this was another meteor to 
lead him aftray. His vaft wealth, inftead of re- 
lieving the public, or increafing his power, only 
contributed to fupply his debaucheries, or gratify 
the rapacity of the minifters of his pleafures. 
But it had been happy for his people if his faults 
had refted here j he was a tyrant humanity 
takes the alarm at his cruelties } and however 
fortunate fome of his meafures might prove in 
the event, no good man but muft revolt at his 
motives, and the means he took for their ac- 
complilhmcnt. 

The firtt a£lion which ihowed that the prefent 
reign was to be very diflerent from the former, 
was the puniiliment of Empfon and Dudley, 
who were obnoxious to the populace for having 

been 



been the ready inftruments of the late king’s ra- 
pacity. They were immediately cited before 
the council io order to anfwer for their cpndud ; 
but Empfon, in hi$ defence, alleged that fo 
far from deferving cenfure for his pSft. condud, 
he was confident, his anions rather merited re- 
ward and approbatimit Though a Arid execu- 
tion of the law was the crime of which he and 
Dudley were accufed ; although thefe laws had 
been eftabliihed by the voluntary confent of the 
people i notwithAanding aB their expoAulations, 
Empfon and Dudley were fent to the Tower, 
and foon after brought to their trial. As the 
Ari£t difeharge of their duty, in executing the 
laws, could not be alleged againA them as a 
crimcjto gratify the people with their puniili- 
inent,*fney were accuied ot having entered into 
a confpiracy againA the prefent king ; and of in- 
tentions to feize, by force, the adminiAration of 
government. Nothing could be more improb- 
able and unfupported than fuch a charge ; never- 
thelefs the jury were fo far infedted with popular 
prejudice, that they gave a ’s erdidl aga'iiA them ; 
and they were both executed, fome time after, 
by a warrant from the king. 

This meafure, which betrayed an unjuA com- 
pliance with popular clamour, was followed by 
another fiill more detiimental to the nation, al- 
though Aill more pleafing to the people. Julius 
the Second was at that time pope, and had filled 
all Europe with his intrigues and ambition j but 
hib chief refentment was levelled againA Lewis, 
king of Fiance, who was in poffemon of fome 
valuable provinces of Italy, from which he 
hoped,- by his intrigues, to remove him. For 
this purpofe he entered into a treaty with Ferdi- 
nand, 
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nand, kip^ of Spain, and Henry of England } 
to each whom ne^ offered fuch advantages 
were inoff' likely to inmteu; tkeir ambition, in 
cafe they feU uj^n on their refpeftive 

quarters } while he undertook himfclf to find 
him employment in Italy. Henry, who had no 
Other motives but the glory ojf the expedition, 
and the hopes of receiving the title of the Moll 
Chriftian king, which, the pope affured him 
would foon be wrOttOd* from Lewis, to be con- 
ferred upon him, readily undertook to defend 
his caufe ; and hisjparliament being furamoned, 
as readily granted fupplies for a purpofc fo much 
favoured by the people.' The Ipirit of chivalry 
and foreign coriqueft was not yet quite extin- 
guithed in England} the kingdom of>Erance 
was ftill an object tl^y defired to poffels, and 
Henry, in compliance with their willies, gave 
out that he intended ftriking for the crowm. It 
was in vain that one of his old prudent counfel- 
lors objefted, that conquclls on the continent 
would only drain the kingdom, without enrich- 
ing it ; and that England, from its fituation, 
’ was not fitted to enjoy extenlive empire : the 
young king, deaf to all remoilllrances, and burn- 
ing with military ardour, rcfolved to undertake 
the tj^ar. The marquis of Dorfet was firft fent 
over, with a large body of forces, to Fontara- 
bia, i^afiill the operations of Ferdinand } but 
that faithlefs and crafty monarch had no inten- 
tions of elFefitually fcconding their attempts, 
wherefore they were obliged to return home 
without cffe6h 

A confiderable fleet was equipped, fome time 
8^r, to annoy the enemy by fea, and the com- 
isodnd intrullcd to fir Edward Howard} who, 

after 
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after fcouring the Chanftel for feme time, pre- 
fented himfelf before Breft, where the French 
navy lay, and Challenged them to’ combat. As 
the French were unequal to the enerfty, they de- 
termined to -wait for a reinforcement, which they 
expefted, vfnder*the ccramand of Prejeant de 
Bidoux, from the ftfediterrancan. But in this 
the gallant Howard w4s refolved to difappoint 
them ; and, upon the appearance of Prejeant 
with fix gallies, who had time to take refuge be- 
hind fome batteries, which were planted on the 
rocks that lay on each tide, him, he boldly rowed 
up with two gallies, followed by barges filled 
with officers of difl:in£tion. Upon coming up (o 
Prejeapt’s Ihip, he immedlateiJi' faftened upon it, 
and l<a»pcd on board, folic ,ved by one Carroz, 
a Spaniffi cavalier, and’ feventeen Englifhmen, 
The cable, inean while, which faftened both 
fhips together, was cut by the enemy, and the 
admiral Was thus left in the hands of the French ; 
but as he dill continued to fight with great gal- 
lantry, he was pulhed overboard by their pikes, 
and perillied in the Yea. Upon this misfortune 
the fleet retired from before Breft, and the French 
navy, for a while, kept pofleflion of the fea. 

'nils flight repulfe only ferved to inflame the 
king’s ardour to take revenge upon the cneniy j 
and he foon after fent a body of eight th#tfand 
men to Calais, under the command of the earl of 
Shrewfburyj and another body of fix thoufand 
follow'ed Ihortly after, under the conduft of lord 
Herbert. He prepared to follow himfelf with 
the main body and rear, and arrived at Calais, 
attended by numbers pf the Engliln nobility. 
But he foon had an attendant, who did him ftill 
more honour. This was no lefs perfonage than 
VoL. II. K ^ Maxi- 
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Maxiiqilian, emperor <jif Germany, who had iti- 
pul^ted to affift hiHQi mth y^ight tWfand men, 
but, 1>eing unable to‘ peiform his engagements* 
joined the Englifli army with fome German and 
FJemiih dbldiers, who were ufeful in giving an 
example of difcipline to Henry’smew-levied fol- 
diers. He even enlifted himfeif in the English 
fervice, wore the crofs cf St. George, and re- 
ceived pay, a hundred crowns per-day, as one of 
Henry’s fubje£ts and captains. 

Henry being now at the bead of a formidable 
army fifty thoufand throng, it was fuppofed that 
France muft fall a vi£iim to his ambition. But 
that kingdom wdk not threatened by him alone $ 
the Swifs, on another quarter, with twepty-five 
thoufand men, were preparing to inVwde it; 
while Ferdinand of Arragon, wljom no treaties 
could bind, was only waiting for a convenient 
opportunity of attack on his fide to advantage. 
Never was the French monarchy in fo diftrefled 
a fituation ; but the errors of its affailants pro- 
cured its fafety. The Swifs entered into a treaty 
with Trimouille, the French general, who gave 
them their own terms, f||iisfied that his mailer 
would refcind them all, as not having given him 
anjjipowers to treat, Ferdinand continued to 
rem^ a quiet fpe£lator, vainly waiting for fome 
efife^al blow to be ilruck by his allies; and 
Henry fpent his timf in the fiege of towns, 
which could neithe- fecure his conqueils,nor ad- 
vance his reputation. * 

The firft of thefe was Terouenne, a little town 
fitiiated op the frontiers of Picardy, which kept 
liim employed for more than a month, although 
the garrifon fcarce amounted to a thoufand men. 
befieged;^fter fome time, falling Ihort of 

pro- 
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^roVifions, a very bold and defMrate Attempt tvas 
made to fupply them* wh^h Vas attended with 
fuccefs. A French captai:^, whd^e name was 
^Fontredltee, led up a body of eighWe^undred 
men, each of whom, carri^ a bag of ^fmfjowder 
and two quarters* of bacon behind him. With 
this frtiall force he made a fierce and unexpeited 
irruption into the fibgliih camp ; and, furmount- 
ing all refifiance, advanced tb ^he ditch of the 
town, where each horfeinan threw down his bur- 
den. Then immediately returning upon the gal- 
lop, they were again fo fortunate as to break 
through the Engliih without any great lofs in the 
undertaking. But the party of hoiie thaf was 
fent to cover the retread »ot fo fuccefsful. 
Thougii this body of troops was commanded by 
thcboldeilandbraveftcr^tains of the French army, 
yet on fight of the Enghlh they were feized vvith 
fuch an unaccountable panic, that they immedi- 
ately fled,andbad many of their beft officers taken 
prifoners. ITiis afition was called by the I'renth 
the battle of Guinegate, from the place where it 
was fought ; but by the Englifl), the battle of the 
Spurs, as the Frencmfcpon that day, made more 
ufe of their fpurs thtm their fwords, to procure 
fafety. 

After this vifliory, which might have been fol- 
lowed' with very important confequcncel® had 
the viQors marched forward to raris, Henry 
fat down to make lure of the little town which 
had made fuch an obfiinate refifiance ; and found 
himfelf, when it was obliged to furrender, mafier 
of a place, which neither rccompenfed the blopd 
nor the delay that were expended in the fiegc. 

. From one error Henty went on to another, 
lie was perfuaded to lay uege to purtia) , a great 

K < and 
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and ri<^,city of Flanders, which at that time wai 
in of the Frenchv This fiege, though 

it t(^k * iitjjle tiniej 'lia'ved to retard the 

gre^t obieft,* which was the'eonqueft of France ; 
and tearing that the Swils were returned 
home, and being elated with his' trifling fuccenes, 
Tefolved to tranlpoit his army back tq Ehgland, 
where flattery was put to the torture, to make 
him happy in thi glory of his ridiculous expedi- 
tion. A truce was concluded foon after between 
the two kingdoms i and Henry continued to diC- 
iipate^ in n&re p^ceful follies, thofe immenfe 
fums^which nad been amafled by his predecef- 
for for very different puipofes. 

The fuccefs which, dutiflg his foreign expedi- 
tion, attended his arms in.tbe North of Exgland, 
was much more important and dccifivc A war 
having been declared between .the Englifh and 
Scots, who ever took the opportunity to fall on, 
when their neighbours were embroiled with 
France, the king of that countiy fummoned out 
the whole ’force of his kingdom ; and having 
paffed the Tweed with a body of fifty thoufand 
men, ravaged thofe Northumberland 

which lay along the bank^W that river. But as 
his forces were numerous, and the country bar- 
ren, he Ifoon began to want provifions j fo, that 
man^ of his men defeited and icturned to their 
native codatry. In the-- mean time the eail of 
Surry, at the hqad 0f twenty-fix thoufand men, 
approached the Scot^^ w^o wetre encamped on a 
rifing-ground, bear ,tte pf Cheviot. The 
riyer 1 ill ran between both armies, and prevented 
engagement ; wbefeforft, the carl of Surry 
i^nt B.nerald to the Scoti^mp* challenging the 
to deje^jpd 'into the plain, which lay to 
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the C:>iy;h, and there to trjr their valour on equal 
ground. This offer not being accepted, he made 
a fcintj as if he intended marching towards Ber- 
wick ; which putting the Scots in modpn to an- 
tioy his “rear, he took adilintage of a great fmokc 
caufcd by the fifing their huts, and pafTed the 
little river, which had hitherto prevented the en- 
gagement. Both armies now perceiving that a 
combat was ihevitable, they prquared for the on- 
fet with great compofure and regularity. The 
Englifli divided their army into ttm lines j lord 
‘Howard led the main body of th^ *rft line ; fir 
Edmund Howard the right wing, and fir Mar- 
maduke Couftable the leftj the earl of Surry 
himfelf commanded the main body of the fefcond 
line, Vilified by lord Dacres and fir Edward Stan- 
ley to the right and the' left. The Scots, on the 
other hand, prefented three divifions to the ene- 
my; tlie middle commanded by’ the' king him- 
felf, the right by the earl of Huntley, and the 
left by the earls of Lenox and,Argyle ; a fourth 
divifion, under the earl of Bothwell, made a body 
of referve. Lord Huntley began the onfet, 
charging the divifioft^of lord Howard with fuch 
fury, that it was immediately put to ponfufion, 
and routed. But this divilion was fo feafonably 
fupported by lord Dacres, tbnt the men rallied, 
and the battle became general. Both fides fought 
a long time with incredible dmpetuofity, until 
the Highlanders, being galled by the Englifli 
artillery, broke in fword in hand upon the main 
body, cornmanded by the earl pf Surry ; and at 
the head of thefe, James fought with the moft 
forward of the nobilHr. They attacked with fuch 
velocity, that the hinder line could not advance 
in time to fuflain them, fo th^^a body of Eng- 

Ihh 
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lllh intercepted their retreat. James being thus 
almoll forrounded by the enemy, refufed to quit 
the field, while it was yet in his power } but, 
alighting from his horfe, formed his little body 
into an orb, and in this pofture fought with fuch 
defperate courage, as reftored the battle. The 
Englilh therefore were again obliged lo have re- 
courfe to their artillery and arrows, which made 
a terrible havock*; but night feparating the com- 
batants, it was not till the day following that' 
lord Howard nerceived that he had gained a great 
, and gloriousplftory. The Englifli had loft no 
perfons of note ; but the whole flower of the 
Scots nobility weye fallen in battle. Ten thou- 
fand of the common men were cut off ^ and a 
body, fuppofed to be that of the king, WM fent 
to London, where it remained unbuiied, as a 
fentcnce of excommunication ftill remained a- 
gainft James’ for having leagued with France 
agamft the Holy See. But upon Henry’s appli- 
cation, who pretended that that prince in the 
inftant before his death had difeovered fome ligns 
of repentance, abfolution was given him, and 
the body was interred. However, the populace 
of Scotland ftill continued lo think their king 
alive ; and it was given o’jt among them that 
he had fecretly gone on a p'^grimage to Jeru- 
falem. ^ * 

Thele* fuccefles only ferved to intoxicate 
Henry ftill the more ; and while his pleafure, 
on the one hand, engroffed his time, the prepa- 
rations for repeated expeditions exhaufted his 
treafurcs. As it was natural to fuppofe the old 
minifters, who were appointed to direfl him by 
his father, would not willingly concur in thefc 
idle projects, Henry had, lor fonic lime, dif- 
co itinued alking their advice, and clilcfly con- 
. ^ hded 
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(ided in the counfels of Thomas, afterwards car- 
dinal Wolfey, who feemed to fecond him in his 
favourite purfuits. Wolfey was a minifter w^o 
complied with all his mafter’s incIination|^^d 
flattered him in every fcheme to which his fan- 
gu\pe and impetUous temper was inclined. He 
was the fon of a private gentleman; and not of 
a butcher, as is commonly repioi ted, of Ipfwich- 
He was feut to Oxford fo early, that he was a 
bachelor at fourteen, and at that time was called 
the boy bachelor. He rofe by degrees, upon 
quilting college, from one preferment to an- 
other, till h6 was made refilor of Lymington by 
the marquis of Dorfet, whofe children he had 
inftrudled. He had not long refided at this 
living,* when one of the juftices of the peace 
put him in the flocks for being drunk, and raif- 
ing difturbanccs at a neighbouring fair. 'J'liis 
difgrace, however, did not retard his promotion ; 
for he was recommended as chaplain to 1 Icnry 
the Seventh ; and being employed by that mo- 
narch in a fecrct negotiation iefpe£ling his in- 
tended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, he 
acquitted himfclf to that king’s fatisfa^tion, and 
obtained the praife both of diligence and dexte- 
rity. That prince having given him a coiiiniif- 
fion to Maximilian, who at that time j-cfided at 
Bmflels, was furprifed in lefs than three days 
after to fee Wolfey prefent himfelf before him j 
and, fuppofing that he had been delinquent, 
began to reprove his delay. Wolfey, however, 
furprifed him with aflurance that he was juft re- 
turned from, Bruffels, and had fuccefsfully ful- 
filled all his majefty’s*commands. His difpatch 
on that Qccafion procured him the deanery of 
X-incolu; and in this fituation itvyas that he was 
• K 4 in- 
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introduced Fox, bifliop of Winchefter, to 
the-ydung king’s notice, in hopes that he would 
hjjlfetalents to fupplant the earl of Surry, who 
' ^WHkourite at that time j and in this. Fox was 
not out in his conje£iures. Prefently after being 
introduced at court, he was made a privy-copn- 
fellor; ’and, as fuel), had frequent opportunities 
of ingratiating himfelf with the young king, as 
he appeared at once complying, fubmiffive, and 
enterpriling. Wolfey ufed every art to fuit 
himfeJf to the royal temper} he fung, laughed, 
and ’ danced with every libertine- of the court ; 
neither his own years, which werd near forty, 
nor his chara£iier of a clergyman, were any re- 
ftraint upon him, or tended to check, by ill- 
timed feverities, the gaiety of his companions. 
To fiich a weak and vicious monarch as f Jenry, 
qualities of this nature were highly pleafing ; 
and Wolfey was foon acknowledged as bis la- 
vouiite, and to him was intrufted the chief ad- 
ininiftration of affairs. 'I'he people began to fee 
Vvith indignation the new favourite’s nieah con- 
defcenlions to the king, and his arrogance to them- 
felvcs. They had long regarded the vicious 
haughtinefs, and the unbecoming fplendour of 
the clergy, with envy and deteftation ; and 
Wolfey’s-greatnefs ferved to bring a new odium 
upon that body, already too much the obje6l of 
the people’s dillike. His charpfter being now 
placed in a more confpicuous point of light, daily 
began td rnSnifeA itfelf the more. Infatiable in 
his acquifitions, but ftill more magnificent in 
his expenfe ; of extenfive Capacity, but flill more 
unbounded in enterprife jt, ambitious of power, 
but ftill^more defirous of glory ; infinuating, en- 
gaging. perfua^jf, and at other limes lofty, elevat- 
ed, aod commahoing j haughty to his equals; but 

affable 
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affable to bis dependents j opprcflive to the peo- 
j)]e, but liberal to bis friends j more generous 
than grateful ; formed to take tbe afeendant in 
every intercourfe, but vain enough not to cover 
his real fuperiority. 

He had been advanced foon to the bilhoprick A.D.151S. 
of Lincoln ; but this he afterwards refigned.jupon 
being promoted to the aichbilhoprick of York. 

Upon the capture of I ournay, he had been pro- 
moted to the fee of that place j but befides, he 
got poffeflion, at very low leafes, of the revenues 
of dath, Worcefter, and Hereford, bifliopricks 
filled by Italians, who were allowed to refide 
abroad, and who were glad to compound for this 
indulgence, by parting with a c )nfidtrible fhaie 
of thetr profits, befides many '>ther clnirch pre- 
ferments, he was allowed to unite wiflj the fee of 
York, firft that of Durham, next that of Win- 
chefter , and his appetite feemed to incrcafe, by 
the means that were taken to fatisfy it. The 
pope, obferving his great iuHuence over the king, 
was defi|ou'> of engaging him in his interefis, 
and created him a cardinal. His train confilled 
of eight hundred fervants, of whom many were 
knights and gentlemen. Some even of the no- 
bility put their childien into his family as a 
place of education ; and whoever were diftin- 
guilhcd by any art or fcience, paid court to the 
cardinal, and were often liberally rewarded. He 
was the firft clergyman in England who wore filk 
and gold, not only on his habit, but alfo on his 
faddles and the trappings of his horles. 

Befides thefe various diftindions, the pope foon 
after conferred upon him that of legate, defign- 
ing thus to make him. iiiftrumental in draining 
the kingdom of money, upon pretence of em- 
ploying 
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ploying it in a war againft the Ti>rks, but in 
reality with a view to fill his own coffers. In this, 
he fo well ferved the court of Rome, that fome 
time after the poll of legate was conferred upon 
him for life , and he now united in his perfon the 
promotions of legate, cardinal, " archbilhop, and 
prime rainifter. 

Soon after Warham, chancellor, and arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury, a man of a very moderate 
temper, chofe rather to retire from public em- 
ployment than maintain an unequal conteft with 
the haughty cardinal. Wolfey inftantly feifed 
on the chancellorfhip, and excrcifcd the duties 
of that employment with great abilities and im- 
partiality. Ine duke of Norfolk finding the 
king’s treafures exhaufted, and his taftc for ex- 
penfe -ftiH continuing, was glad to relign his 
offit e of treafurer, and retire from court. Fox, 
bilhop of Winchefter, who had firft been in- 
ftruinental in Wolfey’s rife, viithdrew liimfelf in 
difguff ; the duke of Suffolk alfo went home 
with a refolution to remain private ; whilll Wolfey 
availed himfelf of their difeontents, and filled up 
their places by his creatures, or his perfonal 
afliduity. Tliefe were vaft flretchcs of power j 
and ; et the churchman was Hill infatiablc. He 
procured a bull from the p’6p", empowering him 
to make knights and counts, to legitimate baf- 
tards, to give degrees in arts, law, phylic, and 
divinity, and to grant all foils of difpenfations. 
So much pride and jjower could not avoid giving 
high offence to the nobility; yet none dared vent 
their indignation; fo greatly weie they in terror 
of his vindi£live temper. 

In order to divert their envy from his inordinate 
exaltation, he foon entered into a correfpond- 

4 ence 
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ence'Wh Francis the Firft, of France, who 
had taken many methods to work upon his vanity, 
and at laft fucceeded. In confequence of that 
monarch’s wiflies, Henry was perfuaded by the 
cardinal to delfver up Tournay once more to the 
French; and he alfo agreed to an interview with 
that monarch. This expenfive congrefs was held 
between Guifnes and Ardres, near Calais, with- 
in the Englilh pale, in compliment to Henry for 
eroding the fca. I'he two raonarchs, after faint- 
ing each other in tlie moft cordial manner, re- 
tired into a tent crefted for the purpofe, where 
Henry proceeded to read*the articles of their in- 
tended alliance. As he began to read the firft 
words of it, “ I, Henry, king,” he ftopt a mo- 
ment, *and then fiibjoined only “ of England,” 
without adding France, the ufual ftyle of Eng- 
lifli monaichs. Francis remarked this delicacy, 
and expred'ed his approbation by a finile. No- 
thing could exceed the magnificence of the no- 
bility of both couits on rtiis octalion. Many of 
them involved themfclvcs in large ilebts ; and 
the penury of a life was fcarce fufficient to re- 
iinburfe the extravagance of a few days. Betide, 
there at firft appeared fomething lew and illi- 
beral in the mutual d^rufts that were confpicu- 
ous on this occaliontthe two kings never met 
without having the number of their guards 
counted on both tides ; every ftep was carefully 
adjiiftcd ; they pafted each other in the middle 
point between both places, when they went to 
vifit their queens ; ’ and ai the fame inftant that 
Henry entcied Ardres, Francis put himfelf into 
the hands of the Englifli at Guifnes. But 
Francis, who is confideicd as the firft reftorer of 
true politenefs in Euiopc, put an end to this 
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low and illibeial method of converfing^iPting 
one day with him two gentlemei^ and^rage, he 
rode diic€tly into Guifnes> crying oul'^to the 
Englifli guaids, that they were their prifoners, 
and dcliring to be carried to their mafter. Henry 
was not a little aftoniflied at the appearance of 
Francis j and taking him in his arms, “ My 
** brother, faid ho, you have here given me the 
“ inoft agreeable furprife ; )ou have fhown me 
“ the full confidence I may place in youj I 
“ furrendcr raj felf your prifoner from this mo- 
“ ment.” He then took from his neck a jboljar 
of pearls, of great V'flue, and putting •k" on 
Francis, bdggbd him to wear it for the fA:e of 
his pi ifoner. Francis agreed ; and giving < him 
a bracelet of double the value of the former, 
infifted on his wearing it in turn. Henry went 
the next day to Aidres, without guards or at- 
tendants ; and confidence being now fufficiently 
cftablllhed between thefe monarchs, they employ- 
ed the icit of the time in fcafts and tournaments. 

A.D. f 5 *o. Some months before, a defiance had been fent 
by the two kings to each other’s court, and 
through all the cbif*f cities of Kuiopc, import- 
ing, that Ilcniy and Francis, with fouiteen aids, 
would be leady in the plaijjg of Picardy to anfwer 
all comers that were genfwmen, at tilt and tour- 
ney. Accordingly, the monarchs now gorge- 
oufly appareled entered the lifts on horfcback, 
Francis furrounded with Henry’s guatds, and 
Henry with thofe of Francis. Ihcy were both 
at that time the moft comely perlbnages of their 
age, and prided themfelves on their expertnefs 
i|i the military exercifes. The ladies were tlie 
judges in thefe feats, oP chivalry j and they put 
an CAd to the encounter whenever they thought 
7 proper. 
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proper. ‘ It is fuppofed that*thc crafty French 
monarch was willing to gritify Henry’s \anity 
by allowing him to enjby a petty pre-eminence 
in thefe paftimes. He ran a tilt againft Monficur 
Grandeval, whom be difabled at the fecond ei\- 
counter. He engaged Monlieur de Montmo- 
rency, whom, however, he could not throw from 
the faddle. He fought at faulchioh with a French 
nobleman,^ who prefented him with his courfer, 
in token of fubmilBon. 

But thefe em^ty fplendours were not fufficient 
to appeafe the jealoufy of the nobles at home, or 
quiet the murmurs of the people. Among thefe, 
the duke of Buckingham, the fon of him who loll 
his life in the reign of Richard the Third, was 
the foseinoft to complain. He had often been 
heard to treat the cardinal’s pr* le and profufion 
w ith jhft contempt ; and carrying his refentincnt 
perhaps toanimproper length, fomelowinformers 
took care that Wolfey fhould be apprifed of all. 
The fubftance of his impe'^cbmenl was, that he 
had confultcd a fortune-teller concerning his fuc- 
( efljon to the crown, and had affefted to make 
himfolf popular. This w’as but a weak pretext 
to take away the life of a nobleman, whofe fa- 
ther had died in defence of the late king ; but 
he was brought to a iarial; and the duke of Nor- 
folk, whofe fon had married his daughter, was 
created lord high fteward, to prelide at this ^ 
folemn procedure. * He w'as condemned to die<^ 
as a traitor, b^ a jury, confifling of a duke, a 
marquis, feven earls, and twelve barons. When 
the fentence was pronouncing againft him, and 
the high-fteward came to mention the word 
, traitor, the’ unhapp;^^, prjfoner C(.uld not contain 
his indignation. “ My IcJfds.” cried he to the 

judges, 
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judges, “ I am n® traitor ; and for what you 
** have now done againft me, take my fmcere for- 
** givenefs ; as for my life, I think it not worth 
** petitioning for , may God fotgive you, and pity 
“• me.” 1 le was foon after executed on Tower- 
hill. 

By this time, all the immenfe heafures of the 
late king were quite exhaufied on empty page- 
ants, guilty pleafures, or vain treaties and ex- 
peditions. But the king relied on Wolfey alone 
for replenifliing his coffers ^ and no perfon could 
be fitter for the purpofe. Ilis firft care was to 
get a large fum* of money from the people, un- 
der the title of a benevolence, which added to 
its being extorted, the mortification of being 
confidered as a free gift. IJenry little ‘inind- 
ed the manner of its being raifed, provided he 
had the •enjoyment of it i however, his mini- 
fier met with fomc oppofition in his attempts to 
levy thefe extorted contributions. In the firft 
■place, having exa£ted a confiderable fublidy from 
the clergy, he next addreffed himfelf to the 
houfe of commons ; but they only granted him 
half the fupplies he demanded, \Volfey was at 
firft highly offended at their parfimony, and de- 
fired to be heard in the houfe ; but as this would 
have deftroyed the very form and conftitution of 
that auguft body, they replied, that none could 
jbe permitted to fit and argue there, but fuch as 
lad been defied members. This was the firft 
attempt made in this reign, to render the king 
m after of the debates in parliament. Wolfey 
firft paved the way ; and, unfortunately for the 
kingdom, Henry too well improved upon his 
^lans foon after. * 

' A treaty with France, 'which threatened to 
make a breach with the emperor, induced Henry 

to 
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to wilh for new fupplics; or at lead he made this 
the pretext of his demands. But as the parlia- 
ment had teftified their rcluftance to indulge his 
wifhcs, he followed the advice of Wolfey, and 
relblvcd to make ufe of his prerogative alone for 
that purpofe. He iffued out cominiffions to all 
the counties of England for levying four fhillings 
in the pound upon the clergy, and three fliillings 
and four pence from the laity j nor did he attempt 
to cover the violence of the meafure by giving 
it the name either of benevolence or loan. This 
unwarrantable ftrctch of royal power was quickly 
oppofed by the people ; they were unwilling to 
fubmit to impofitions unknown till now ; and a 
general infurre£liou threatened to enfue. flenry 
had tlje prudence to flop fhort* in that dangerous 
path into which he had enter-^d ; and declared, 
by circular letters to all the co.unties, that what 
was demanded was only byway of benetolence. 
But the fpirit of oppofition, once roiifed, was 
not fo calily quieted j the citizens of London 
helitatcd on the demand' j and in fome parts of 
the countiy, infutre6lions were aQually begun, 
which weie fuppreffed by the duke of Suffolk 
Thcfe impofts, which were fir ft adviftd by 
Wolfey not happily fucceeding, he began to 
lofc a little of his favour with the king • and 
this difpleafure was ftill more increafed by the 
complaints of the clergy, who accufed him of 
extortion. Henry reproved Wolfey, in'fevere J 
terras ; which rendered him more cautious and 
artful for the future. As an inftance of his 
cunning, having bdilt a noble palace, called 
York-place, at Weftrainfter, for his own,u!e, 
fearing now the general^enfure againft him,*^e 
made a prefent ot it to the king, alluring him that 
from the firft he intended it as an offer to his 

majefty. 
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majefty. Thus Wolfey’s impunity only ferved 
to pave the way to greater extortions. The 
pride of this prelate was great ; but his riches 
were ftill greater. In order to have a pretext 
for amalhng fuch fums, he undertook to found 
two new colleges in Oxfoid, for which he re- 
ceived every day frefli grants from the pope and 
the king. To execute this favourite fchenie, he 
obtained a liberty of fuppieiliiig feveral mona- 
fteries, and converting then revenues to the be- 
nefit ot his new foundation. Wharev^'r might 
have been the pope’s inducement to gr.ui*- him 
thefe privileges, nothing could be more fatal to 
the pontifFs mlereils ; for Henry was thus him- 
felf taught fliortly afterwards to imitate what he 
had feen a fubjeft perform w Ith impunity^ 
Hitherto the adminiftration of all affairs was 
carried on by Wolfey j for the king was content- 
ed to lofe, in the embraces of his miftreffes, all 
the complaints of his fubjefts ; and the cardi- 
nal undertook to keep ^ him ignorant, in order 
to continue his own uncontrouled authority. 
But now a period was approaching, that was to 
put an end to this mimfter’s exorbitant power. 
One of the moft extroordmary and iniportant re- 
volutions that ever employed the attention of 
ipan, was now ripe foi execution. 1 his was no 
Jefs a change than the Refo.mation ; to have an 
idea of the rife of which, it will be proper to 
take a curfony view of the ftate of the church at 
that time, and to obferve by what feemingly 
contradiffory menus Prcvidencc produces the 
happy events* 

church of Rome had now, for more than 
Jspaoufand years, be^ corrupting the ancient 
p|Elplicity or the gof^> and converting into a 
' tern- 
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tempc rality the kingdom of another world, Tho 
popes had been frequently feen at tlie head of 
their own armies, fighting for their dominions 
with the arm of flelh, and forgetting in cruelty 
and detcftablc maxims of Hate, all the pretended 
fan£lity of their charatlers. 'Ihe caulinals, pre- 
lates, and dignitaries of the (hiirch, lived in en- 
vied fplcndour. weie ferved like voluptuous 
pniue and toim. ot them woic found to potll fs 
eigt.i r nine biihopri^ks .it once. Wherever the 
chill vh gi'veiiied, it everted th.r pinwi with 
cruelty (o that to their luxuries were ufually 
added the crime of t) runny too. As for the in- 
ferioi clergv, both popifli and proteflant writers 
exclaim againft their abandoned and difTolute 
morals. '1 hey publicly kepi mlilreiles, and be- 
queathed to their illegitimate cnildren whatever 
they were able to fave from their jiloafures, or 
extol t from the poor. There is ftill to be feen a 
will made by a biihop of Cambray, in which he 
fets alide a certain fiim for the baftards he has 
had ahead} , and thofc which, by the blelling of 
(ii.d, he may yet happen to have. In many 
pruts ol Kngland and Germany, the people 
obliged til MI piiefts to have concubines ; fo that 
the laity mi.dit preferve their w'ivcs with greater 
fecurity ; v\ Idle at the lame time, the poor la- 
boiious pcafant and aitifan faw all the fiuils of 
their toil go, not to clothe and maintain their 
own little familic.s, but to pamper men, who in- 
fultcd them with lectures, to which tlieir example 
appeared a flat contradi6tion. But the vices of 
the clergy weie not greater than their ignoranc«j 
few of them knew the meaning of their Latin 
mafs. 'I'heir fagacity was chiefly employed in 
finding out witches, and cxorciling the poilefled ; 
VoL. II. ' but 
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but what moft incrcafed the hatred of the people 
againft them was the felling pardons and aofolu- 
tions for fin, at certain ftated prices. A deacon, 
or fubdeacon, who committed murder, was ab- 
folved from his crime, and allowed to poffefs 
three benefices upon paying twenty crowns. A 
bifliop or abbot might commit mui-der for about 
ten pounds of our money. Every crime had its 
Hated value ; and abfolutions were given for fins 
not only already committed, but fuch as fhould 
be committed hereafter, 7'he wifeft of the peo- 
ple looked with filent deteftation on thefe impo- 
fitions ; and the ignorant thcmfelves, whom for- 
tune fecincd to have formed for flavery, began 
to open their eyes to fuch glaring abfurdities. 

Thefe vices and impofitions were now cimoft 
come to a head ; and the increafe of arts and 
learning among the laity, propagated by means 
of printing, which had been lately invented, 
began to make them refift that power which was 
originally founded on deceit. Leo the Tenth 
A.D. 1519. was at that time pope, and eagerly employed in 
building the church of St. Peter at Rome. In 
order to procure money for carrying on that ex- 

J renfivc undertaking, he gave a commilTion for 
elHng indulgences, a piaftice that had been 
often tried before. Thefe were to free the pur- 
chafer from the pains of purgatory ; and they 
would ferve even for one’s friends, if purchafed 
with that intention. There were every where 
(hops opened, where they were to be fold j but 
in general they were to be had at taverns, 
brothels, and gaming houfes. Ihe Auguftine 
friars had ufually been employed in Saxony to 
preach the indulgences, and from this truft had 
derived both profit and confideration } but the 

pope’s. 
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pope’j mlnifter, fuppofing that they had found 
out illicit methods of fecreting the money, iranf- 
ferred the lucrative employment from them to 
the Dominicans. Martin Luther, profelfor in 
the univerfity of Wirtemberg, was an Auguftine 
monk, and one of thofe who refented this tranf- 
fer of the falc of indulgences fiom one order to 
another. lie began to Ihow his indignation by 
preaching againft their efficacy ; and being na- 
turaUy ol a fiery temper, and provoked by op- 
pofition, he enveighed againft the authority of 
the pope himfclf. Being driven hard by his ad- 
verfanes, ftill as he enlarged his reading, in ol- 
der to fupport his tenets, he difeovered fome 
new abufe or error in the church of Rome. The 
people, who had long groaned under the papal 
tyranny, heard his difeourfes with pleafure, and 
defended him againft the authority and machi- 
nations of his enemies. Frederic, elcffor of 
Saxony, fnrnamcd the Wife, openly jirotefled 
him ; the republic of Zurich even reformed 
their church according to the new model ; and 
Luther, a man naturally inflexible and vehe- 
ment, was become incapable, either from pro- 
mifes of advancement, or terrors of feveritv, to 
lelinquifli a fetf, of which he was himfelf die 
founder. It was in vain, therefore, that the pope 
ilTued out his bulls againft Luther; it was in 
vain that the Dominican friars procured his 
books to be burned ; he boldly abufed the Do- 
minicans, and burned the pope's bull in the 
ftreets of Wirtemberg. In the mean time, the 
difpute was carried on by writing on either fide. 
Luther, though oppofed by the pope, the con- 
clave, and all the clergy, fupported his caufe 
fingly and with fuccefs. As the controverfy was 
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new, his ignorance of many parts of the fubjefl 
\\ as not greatei than theirs ; and, ill as he wrote, 
they anfneud ftill worfe. Opinions are incul- 
cated upon the minds of mankind rather by 
roidldei.ct. and perfeverance, than by ftrength of 
lonfoning, (<i bvaut) ofditlion ; and no man had 
nioie c oi fid<. nee oi more pcifiAoiance than he. In 
this dilpule it ^^as the fate of Hem^ to be a cham- 
j)ion on both tides. 1 lis father, who had given him 
the eduration of a feholar, permitted him to be in- 
ftiufcted in fchool-divinit) , which then was the 
prineij)al objett of learned inquiry. Henry, there- 
fore, willing to convince the world of his abilities 
in that feience, obtained the pope’s permillion 
to read the woiks of Luther, which had been 
forbidden, under pain of excommunication. In 
confeciuence of this, the king defended the 
feven lac laments, out of St. Thomas Aquinas; 
and ihowed fome dexlerit) in this fcicnce, though 
it is thought that Wolfc) h.ul the chief hand in 
directing him. A book being thus finiflied in 
haftc, it was fent to Rome for the pope’s appro- 
bation, which it is natuial to fuppofe would not 
be w’ith-hcld. d he pontiff, laviihed with its elo- 
quence and depth, compau d it to the labours of 
St. Jerome or St. Augidtine; and rewarded the 
author with the title of Defender of the Faith, 
little imagining that Ficmy was foon to be one 
of the inoft terrible enemies that ever the church 
of Rome had to contend with. 

lielides thcfecaufcs, which contributed to ren- 
der the Roniifh churcli odious and contemptible, 
there w'cre (fill others, proceeding from political 
meafures. Clement the Seventh had fucceeded 
Leo, and the hereditary animofity between the 
emperor and the pope breaking out into a war, 

Clement 
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Clen entwas impn^ud inthccaftk of St. A ^{>cl(), 
and with thirteen cardinals, his adheunts, k* pi in 
cull-^dy for his lanfo n. As the clenianels of the 
cnipcior were e\)ibitiit, lluu\ undeitoik to 

itc for tlu pojH, uiid v i. jnoc n n ^ hiin a 
vei) fii\ou ai)!e ’tieat\ , but nis hoi pels, in ihe 
intciii iiinc, eoiruptin^ his f^inois 1 ad tlu 
toilu e to pox UK his Lie i{)e <1(M1 to liuincit, 
aiid leaving tlu it\ unfiiiilli d, I lu llunv a 
lel‘ 1 t)tthniksfoi hisuudiitnn lie Moltnee 
of the tPipuoi tui^n Ikii) iiiat po] > ini^ht 
be injMod with iinnunii' , i el tlu b ht\i)Ui (f 
the pf pe ’^Tiniklf fl hut little o^ ihu 1 m t»h oi 
infallibilite lO whie i tlu ponMlK puintltd 
Bi lidt s, IS 1 linn h^i laul lh p >pe this imckr 
obligfliioi's. lu 1 ^ } I tli n hcjniglil, i po i 
dny eniL ^ iu\ ( xpt^t i gi u I lerui i 

It vA i 111 ill s lu Uion (1 the ehuKii and tlu‘ 

pop< , lh It I n< \ (ec n w is ng lo lx oj 1 1 t d, 

whieh w 1 lopiodute mdlel diliinh et s, \ d 
to chan 't the w nok l\htin ot I iiio )l il 

n I ^ 

had i w be 1.11 e ighu t n ais in nne I t > Cc i i 

riiie ol ^Vi igoi , wh) s \vl 1 i\l i I it (i In I 

bet n 1 1 )i ;lu o\Li o n jinntonuui li ekki 
biodui, \ ho (lud i ttw months uiti colnbit i 
tioii l>ut, nolwit’ill ind ng tic f ibmiiji\t ik 
feiencv paid to he lulul^eiee of the dueh, 
H iM s nidiiia^L mill tbi> pii iil-> did not pils 
Without fciup'c and Ik ( iitUion llKpi )ndicc!> of 
the pcoplo WHO in gciKial bci t ag'diiiil a conju- 
gal union between Tudi ik u ida'niiS , and the 
late king, llioiighhe had fo t nnifed tb c (poul db, 
when bib fon was but twelve \(.arb ol ag*, gave 
many intiniations that he intended to annul them 
at a proper oppoitunity 'Ihefe intentions might 
have given Henry fonic doubts and leiuples ton- 
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jcerning the legitimacy of his marriage j but as 
he had three children by the princefs, and as her 
charafter and conduct were blamelefs, he for 4 
while kept his fuggeftions private. But Ihe was 
fix yeats older than him ; and the decay of her 
bcaiit\, together with particular infirmities and 
difeafes, had contributed to make him defirous 
of another confort. However, though h** felt a 
fecret dillike to her perfon, y^ for a long time 
he broke out into no flagrant a£t of contempt j 
contented to range from beauty to beauty among 
the ladies of his court, and his rank alwacs pro- 
curing him a ready compliance. But Henry 
was carried forward, though perhaps not at firft 
excited, by a motive much more powerful than 
the tacit fuggeftions of his confcience. It*’ hap- 
pened that among the maids of honour, then 
attending the queen, there was one Anna Boleyn, 
the daughter of fir Thomas Boleyn, a gentleman 
of dillindtion, and related to moft of the nobi- 
lity. He had been employed by the king in 
feveral emba flies, and was married to a daughter 
of the duke of IS orfolk. The beauty of Anne fur- 
paffed whatever had hitherto appeared at this vo- 
luptuouscourt: and her education, whichhad been 
at Paris, tended to fet ofTberperfonal charms. Her 
features were regular, mild, and attradlive j her 
ftature elegant, though below the middle fize, 
while her wit and vivacity exceeded even her 
oth^r allurements. Henry, who had never learn- 
ed the art of reftraining any paflion that he de- 
fired to gratify, faw anu loved her ; but after 
feveral efforts to induce her to comply with bis 
criminal defircs, he found that without marriage 
he could have no chance of fucceeding. This 
obftacle, therefore, he hardily undertook to re- 
move 3 
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move ; and as his own queen was now become 
hateful to him, in order to procure a divorce, 
he alleged that his confcience rebuked him 
for having fo long lived in inceft with the wife 
of his brother. In this pretended perplexity, he 
applied to Clement the Seventh, who owed him 
manv obligations, dcliring him to dilTolve the bull 
of the former pope, which had given him permif- 
lion to marry Caihaiinc; and to declare that it 
was not in the power, even of the holy fee, to 
difpenfe with a law fo flriftly enjoined in ferip- 
ture The unfortunate pope was now in the 
utmofl: peipicxity ; queen Cathai;ine was aunt to 
the empetor who had lately made him a prifoner, 
and whofe refentment he dreaded to rekindle by 
thus iiijuring fo near a relation ; befide, he could 
not in piudence declare the bi 1 of the f( rmer 
pope illicit, for this would be giving a blow to 
the do6fiine of papal infallibility. On the other 
hand, Henry was his pro.te£tor and friend, the 
dominions of England were the chief refource 
from whence his finances were fupplied, and the 
king of France, foinc time before, had got a 
bull of divorce in fomewhat fimilar circumltances. 
In this exigence, he thought the wifeft method 
would be to fpin out the atfair by a negotiation : 
and in the mean time fent over a commillion to 
Wolfey, in conjunftion with the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, or any other Englifli prelate, to ex- 
amine the validity of the king’s marriage, and the 
former difpenfation ; granting them alfo a provi- 
Honal difpenfation for the king’s marriage with 
any other perfon. When this meffage was laid be* 
fore the council in England, they prudently con* 
fidered that an advice given by the pope in this 
fecret manner, might very eafiiy be difavowed 
in public and that a clandeftine marriage would 
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totally invalidate the legitimacy of any ifluc the 
king ihould have by fuch a match In confe- 
quence of this, frefli meflengers were difpatched 
to Rome, and evalive anfwers returned, the pope 
flill I'uiiinuing to promife, recant, difpute, and 
tcmpoiifo ; hoping that the king’s pallion would 
ric\ti hold out duiing the tednns courfe of an 
cec kliatlieal ( ontroverly. In this he was entirely 
midaken. ilc'niy had been long taught to dif- 
pute as wc 11 as he, and quickly found, or wrefted, 
many texts of feripture to favour his opinions 
or his pahions. 'J o his arguments he added 
threats, affuring the pope, that the Knglilh were 
already but too well difpofed to withdiaw from 
the holy fee ; and that if he continued unrom- 
plying, the whole country would readily follow 
the example of a monarch who, dung by ingrati- 
tude, Ihould deny all obedience to a pontiff by 
whom he had always been treated with falfehood 
' and duplic'ty. The king even propofed to his 
holinefs, whether in cafe he were not permitted 
to put away his prefent queen, he might not 
have a difpenfation for having two wives at a 
time. 

"I ho pope, perceiving the eagernefs of the 
king, at one time had thoughts of complying 
with his folicitations, and font cardinal Campe- 
gio, his legate, to Londoii, who, with VVolfey, 
opened a court for ti}ing the legitimacy of the 
king’s prefent marriage, and cited the king and 
the (juecn to ajipcar before them. They both pre- 
fented thcmfeivcs ; and the king aiifvvered to his 
name w hen called ; but the queen, indead of an- 
fwering to hers, rofe from her feat, and throw- 
ing hcifelf at the king’s feet, in the mod pathe- 
tic manner, entreated him to have pity upon her 
helplefs fituation. A dranger, unprotefled, un- 
friended. 
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friendeJ, flic could only rely on him as her 
guardian and defender, on him alone who knew 
her fubinilhon, and her innocence, and not upon 
any court, in which her enemies prevailed, and 
would wreft the laws againft her ; fhe theicfore 
refufed the prefent trial, where the could expeit 
neirher jiiftice nor impartiality. Y<.t, notvMth- 
ftanding the queen’s objections, her tiial went 
forward; andJJenry ihortly hoped to be grati- 
fied in his moft fanguinc expettations. 'J'hc 
principal point which came before the legates, 
was the pioof of prince Arthur’s conf .mmation 
of his marriage with Catharine, which fome of 
liis own exprellions to that purpofj tended to 
con/irm. Other topics were preparing, tending 
to prpve the inability of the pope himfelf to 
grant fuch a difpenfation ; and the bulinefs feem- 
ed now to be drawing near a period, when, to 
the great furprife of all, Campegio, all of a 
fndden, without any warning, and upon very fri- 
volous pretences, prorogued the court ; and 
fliortly after tiansferrcd ihe caufc before the 
court of Rome. 

During the courfe of thefe perplexing nego- 
tiations, on the iffuc of which lienry’s happi- 
ncf> feemed to depend, he had at firft expeclcd 
to find in his favourite V\ olfey, a vearm defender 
and a ftv ady adherent; but in thishe found himfelf 
miflakcn. Wolfey feemed to be in pretty much 
the fame dilemma with the pope. On the one 
hand, he was to plcafc his n. alter the king, fiom 
whom he had received a thonfand marks of fa- 
vour ; and on the other hand, he feared to dif- 
oblige the pope, whofe fervant he more imme- 
diately was, and who btfides had power to punilh 
his difobedienci'. He, therefore, rcfolved to con- 
tinue 
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tinue neuter in this controverfy; and, though 
of all men the moft haughty, he gave way on 
this occafjon to his colleague Campegio in 
all things, pretending a deference to his fkill 
in canon law. Wolfey’s fcheme of tempo- 
rifing was highly difplealing to the king; but 
for a while he endeavoured to ftifle his refent- 
ment, until it could act with more lal,^i certain- 
ty. He for fome time looked out for a man of 
equal abilities and lefs art ; and it was not long 
before accident threw in his way one Thomas 
Cranmer, of greater talents, and probably of 
more integrity. Cranmer was a doftor of divi- 
nity, and a profeffor at Cambridge, but had loft 
his office upon marrying contiary to the inftitutes 
of the canon law, which enjoined celibacy^to all 
the clergy. He had travelled in his youth into 
Germany ; and it was there he became acquaint- 
ed with Luther’s works, and embraced his doc- 
trines. Ihii man happening to fall one evening 
into company with Gardiner fecretary of ftate, 
and Fox, the king’s almoner, the bulinefs of the 
divorce became the fubjeft of conveifation. He 
gave it as his opinion, that the readicft way to 
quiet the king’s confcicnce, or to extort the 
pope’s confent, would be to confult all tlie uni- 
verfities of Europe upon the affair; an advice 
which being bi ought to the king, pleafed him 
fo much, that Cranmer was delired to follow 
the court. 

The king finding himfclf provided with a per- 
fon who could fupply Wolfey’s place, appear- 
ed lefs referved in his refentments againft that 
prelate. Ihe attorney-general was otdered to 
prepare a bill of indictment againft him; and 
he was foon after commanded to refign the great 
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feal. Crimes are eafily found againft a favourite 
in difgrace, and the courtiers did not fail to in- 
creafe the catalogue of his errors. He was or- 
dered to depart from York-place palace ; and all 
his furniture and plate were converted to the 
king’s ufe. The’ inventory of his goods being 
taken, they were found to exceed even the inoft 
extravagant furmifes. Of fine Holland alone 
there were found a thoufand pieces ; the walls 
of his palace were covered with cloth of gold 
and filver ; he had a cup-board of plate of maf^ 
fy gold ; all the reft of his riches and furniture 
were in proportion, and probably their greatnefs 
invited the hand of power. The parliament 
foon after confirmed the fentenc.' of the court of 
Star-chamber againft him, and hf' was ordered to 
retire to Elher, a country feat v nich he poffeffed 
near Hampton ; there to await the king's further 
pleafure, with ail the fiu6fuations of hope and ap- 
prehenfions. Still, however, he was in poflellion of 
the archbilhoprick of Y ork and biflioprick of VVin- 
cheftcr; and the king gave him diftant gleams of 
hope, by fending him a ring, accompanied with a 
gracious meflage. Wolfey, who, like every bad 
charafter, was proud to his equals and mean to 
thofe above him, happening to meet the king’s 
meffenger on horfeback, immediately alighted, 
and throwing himfelf on his knees in the mire, 
received, in that abjeft manner, thofe marks of 
his majefty’s condefeenfion. But his hopes were 
foon overturned j for after he had remained fome 
time at Elher, he was ordered to remove to his 
fee of York; where he took up his rclidence at 
Cawood, and rendered himfelf very popular in 
the neighbourhood by his affability. He was 
not allowed to remain long unmoleftcd in this 
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retreat. He was arrefted by the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, at the king’s command, for high- 
troafon; and' prepararions were made for con- 
ducting him to London, in order to his trial. 
Ho at thtl refufed to comply with the requifition, 
as being a cardinal ; but finding the earl bent on 
peii'oimmg his commiflion, he complied, and fet 
out, b\ oaf)- journies, for J.ondon, to appear as 
a criminal, where he had atted as a king. In his 
way he ftaved a fortnight at the earl ot Shrewf- 
buiy’b; where one day at dinner, he was taken 
i!l, iiot without violent fufpicions of having 
poif<)in.<l himfelf. Being brought forward from 
thence, he with much clifbculty reached Leicefter 
abbey ; whore the monks coming out to meet 
him, he faid, “ Father Abbot, I am come* to lay 
my bones among you and immediately order- 
ed bis bed to be prepared. As his diforder in- 
creafi d, an officer being placed near, at once to 
guaid and attend him, he fpoke to him, a little 
before he expiied, to this effeft : “I pray you 
have me heartily recommended unto his royal 
iiicijefiy ; he is a prince of a moft royal carriage, 
and hath a princely heart, and rather than he 
will mifs, or want any part of his will, he will 
' ndangcr one half of his kingdom. I do affurc 
} ou I have kneeled befire him, for three hours 
together, to perfuade him from his will and ap- 
petite, but could not prevail. Had I but ferved 
God as diligently as 1 have ferved the king, he 
would not have given me over in my grey hairs. 
But this is the juft reward that I muft receive 
for my indulgent pains and ftudy, not regarding 
my fervice to God, but only to my prince.” He 
died foon after, in all the pangs of remorfc, and 
left a life v^hich he had all along rendered turbid 

by 
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by ambition, and wretched by mean afl'uluities. 
He left two natural children behind him, one of 
whom, being a prieft, was loaded with church 
preferments. 

Henry being now freed from the control of a 
perfon who had -for fome time been an obftacle 
to his intentions, by Cranmer’s advice, he had 
the legality of his prefent marriage canvalTed in 
all the moft noted univerfities of Europe. It 
was very extraordinary to fee the king on one fide 
foliciting the univeilities to be favourable to his 
pafljon } and, on the other, the emperor prefling 
them with equal ardour to be favourable to his 
aunt. Henry liberally rewarded thofe dottors 
who declared on his fide ; and the emperor grant- 
ed benefices to fuch as voted in < onformity to his 
wifiies. Time has difeovered tl ife intrigues. In 
one of Henry’s account-books, we find the dif- 
burfements he made on thefe occafions. To a 
fubdcacon he gave a crowm, to a deacon two 
crowns ; and fo of the reft, in proportion to 
the confequence of their ftation or opinion. The 
perfon, however, who bribed on thefe occafions, 
excufed himfelf, by declaring that he never paid 
the money till after the vote w'as given. In this 
conUft, the liberalities, and confequentl)' the 
votes of Henry prevailed; his intrigues for a 
favouiablc decilion being better carried on, as 
he was moft interefted in the debate. AH the 
colleges of Italy and France unanimoully declar- 
ed his prefent marriage againft all law divine and 
human; and theiefoic alleged, that it was not 
in the power of the pope himfelf to grant a dif- 
penfation. The only places w'here this decilion 
was moft warmly oppofed, were at Oxford and 
Cambridge : but they alfo concurred in the fame 
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opinion at laft, having furnilhed out the forma- 
lity of a debate. But the agents of Henry were 
not content with the fuffrage of the univerfities 
alone ; the opinions of the Jewifti rabbies were 
alfo demanded; however, their fuffrages were 
cafily bought up. 

Henry being thus fortified by the fuffrages of 
the univerfities, was now refolved to oppofe even 
the pope himfelf, and began in parliament by 
reviving an old law againft the clergy, by which 
it was decreed, that all thofe, who had fubmitted 
to the legatine authority, had incurred fevere 
penalties. The clergy, to conciliate the king’s 
favour, were compelled to pay a fine of an hun- 
dred and eighteen thoufand pounds. A confef- 
lion was likewifc extorted from them, that the 
king was proteftor and fupreme head of the 
church and the clergy of England. By thcfe 
conceffions a great part of the profits, and ftill 
more of the power of the church of Rome was 
cut off. An aft foon after was palTed againft le- 
vying the firft fruits, or a year’s rent, of all the 
bifliopricks that fell vacant. The tie that held 
Henry to the church being thus broken, he re- 
folved to keep no further meafures with the pon- 
tiff. He therefore privately married Anne Bo- 
leyn, whom he had creat^'d marchionefs of Pem- 
> bioke ; the duke of Norfolk, uncle to the new 
queen, her father, mother, and doftor Cranmer, 
being prefent at the ceremony. Soon after find- 
ing the queen pregnant, he publicly owned his 
marriage, and, to colour over his difobedience 
to the pope with an appearance of triumph, he 

P with his beautiful bride through London, 
magnificence greater than had been ever 
i before. The ftreets were ftrewed, the 
5 walls 
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walls of the houfes were hung with tapcflries, 
the conduits ran with wine, and an univcrfal joy 
was difFufed among the people who were content- 
ed rather with the prefent feftivity, than felici- 
tous to examine the motives of it. Catharine, 
who had all along fupported her claims with re- 
folution, and yet with modefty, was cited to a 
trial ; but refuting to appear, fhe was pronounced 
contumacious, and judgment given againll the 
validity of her marriage with the king. At 
length, finding the inutility of further refiftance, 
Ihe retired to Arapthill, near Dunftable, where 
fhe continued the reft of her life in privacy and 
peace. 

In the mean time, when this intelligence was 
conveyed to Rome, the conclave was in a rage ; 
and the pope, incited by their ardour, and fright- 
ened alfo by the menaces of the emperor, publilhed 
a fentence, declaring queen Catharine alone to 
be Henry’s lawful w’ife 5 and requiring him to 
take her again, with a denunciation of cenfures, 
in cafe of refufal. On the other hand, Henry, 
finding that his fubje£ts of all ranks had taken 
part with him, and had willingly complied with 
his attempts to break a foreign dependence, re- 
folved no longer to renew thele fubmillions which 
no power could extort. The people had been 
prepared by degrees for this great innovation : 
care had been taken for fome years to inculcate 
the doftrine, that the pope was entitled to no 
authority beyond the limits of his own diocefe. 
The king, therefore, no longer delayed his me- 
ditated fcheme of feparating entirely from the 
church of Rome. The parliament was at his 
devotion ; the majority of the clergy was for him, 
as they had already declared againft the pope, 
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by decreeing in favour of the divorce ; and the 
people, above all, wiihcd to fee the church hum- 
bled, which had fo long controlled them at plca- 
fure, and grown opulent by their labours, and 
diftreffcs Th us all things confpiring to co- 
operate with his deligns, he at once ordered him- 
fclf to be dcclaied by his clerg) the lup'eine head 
•534 of-the church; the parliament confirmed the 
title, abolilhed all authority of the pope, in Eng- 
land, voted all tributes, formerly paid to the 
holy fee, as illegal, and entrufted the king with 
the collation to all cccletiaftical benefices. The 
nation came into the king’s mcafuies with joy, and 
took an oath, called the oath of fupremacy ; all 
the credit of the pope, that had fublillcd for 
ages, was now at once ovci thrown, and none 
feemed to repine at the revolution, except thofe 
who w'cre immediately inteicflcd by their de- 
pendence on the court of Rome. 

But though Henry had thus feparated from 
the church, yet he had not addicted himfelf to 
the fyftem of any other reformer. The idea of 
liercfy flill appeared detcftable as well as formid- 
able to him ; and whilft his refentment againft 
the fee of Rome had removed one part of his 
early prejudices, he made i*" a point never to re- 
linquifh the reft. Separate as he flood from the 
catholic church, and from the Roman pontiff, 
the head of it, he ftill valued himfelf on main- 
taining the catholic dotlrines, and on guarding 
by fire and fword the imagined purity ot its efta- 
blifliments. His minifters and courtiers were of 
as motley a character as his condufl, and feemed 
to waver, during the whole reign, between the 
ancient and the new religion. Ihe young queen, 
engaged by intcreft as well as inclination, fa- 
voured 
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vcured the caufe of the reformers; Thomas 
Cromwell, who, from being a creature of Wol- 
fey, and who, ^ by an admirable defence of the 
condutt of his old mailer, had been taken into the 
favour and confidence of the king, embraced the 
fame views. Being a man of prudence and abi- 
lity, he was very fuccefsful in promoiing the re- 
formation, though in a concealed manner. Cran- 
iner, who was now become archbilhop of Canter- 
bury, had all along adopted the protcllant tenets, 
and had gained Henry’s friendlhip by his candour 
and linccrily. On the other hand, the duke of 
Norfolk adhered to the old mode of worlliip ; 
and by the greatnefs of his rank, as well as by 
his talents for ptacc and war, he had great weight 
in the king’s council. Gardine’ lately created 
bilhop of VVincheder, had enlifted Iximfelf in 
the fame part)’ ; and tlic fupplencfs of his cha- 
rader, and the dexterity of his condud, had 
rendered him exltemely ufeful to it. The king, 
mean while, who held the balance between thefc 
contending fadions, was enabled, by the couit- 
Ihip paid him by both protellants and catholics, 
to aflume an immcafuiablc authority. 

.As the mode of religion was not as yet know n, 
and as the minds of thofc who were of oppolltc 
fentiments were extremely exafperated, it natu- 
rally followed that feveral mull fall a facrifice in 
the con tell between ancient ellabliihmdnts ai d 
modern reformation. The reformers were the 
firll who were e.xhibited as unhappy examples of 
the vindidive fury of thofe who were for the 
continuance of ancient fuperftilions. One James 
Bainham, a gentleman of the Temple, being ac- 
cufed of favouring the dodrines ol Luther, had 
been brought before fir Thomas More during his 
VoL. II. M chan- 
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chancellorfhip ; and, after being put to the tor- 
ture, was condemned as a relapfcd heretic, and 
was burned in Smithfield. Cne Thomas Bilney, 
a prieft, had em])raced the new doftrine •, but be- 
ing terrified into an abjuration, he was fo ttung 
with rcmorfe, that he went int6 Norfolk, pub- 
licly recanting his former conduit, and expof- 
ing th(‘ errors of popery. He was foon feifed, 
tried in the bifliop’s court, condemned as a re- 
lapfed heretic, and burnt accordingly. On the 
other hand, Henry was not remifs in punithing 
fuch as difowned the piopriety of his late de- 
fettion from Rome ; and the monks, as they 
fuftered moft by the reformation, fo they were 
nioft obnoxious, from their free manner of fpeak- 
ing, to the royal refentment. 

To aflift him in bringing thefe to punifliment, 
the parliament had made it capital to deny his 
fupreniacy over the church j and many priors 
and ecclefiailics loft their lives for this new fpe- 
cies of crime. But of thofe who fell a facrifice 
to this ftern and unjuft law, none are fo much to 
be regretted as John Filher, biihop of Rochef- 
ter, and the celebrated fir Thomas More. Filher 
was a prelate eminent for his learning and morals; 
but fo firmly attached to ancient opinions, that 
he was thrown into prifon, r id deprived of his 
ecclefiaftical revenues j fo that he had fcarce even 
rags to* cover him in his fevere confinement. 
He was foon after indifted for denying the king’s 
fupremacy, condemned, and beheaded. 

Sir Thomas More is entitled to Hill greater 
pily, as his merits were greater. This extra- 
ordinary man, who was one of the revivers of 
ancient literature, and inconteftably the foreraoft 
writer -of his age, had, for fome time, refufed 

to 
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to aft in fubferviency to the capricious palfions 
of the king. He had been created chancellor ; 
but gave up that high office, ratlier than concur 
in the breach with the church of Rome. The 
aufterity of this man’s virtue, and the fanftity 
of his manners*, had in no wife encroached on 
the gentlencfs of his temper ; but even in the 
midll of poverty and difgrace, ho could preforve 
that natural gaiety which was probabi) infpired 
by confeious innocence. But on the prefent 
occalion, being put into confinement, no cntiealies 
nor arguments could prevail with him to fpeak 
an entire acknowledgment of thejullice of the 
king’s claims. One Rich, who was then folici- 
tor-general, was font to confer with him j and 
in his prefence he was inveigled >o fay, that any 
queftion with regard to the law, which eltablilli- 
ed that prerogative, was like a two-edged fwor 1 ; 
if a perfon anfwered one way, it would con- 
found his fouli if another, it would deitroy his 
body. Thefe words were fufficient for the b.d'e 
informer to hang an accufation upon : and, as 
trials at that time were but mere formalities, the 
jury gave fentence againft More, who long cx- 
peftedhis fate. His natural chearfulnefs attended 
him to the laft : when he was mounting the fcaf- 
fold, he faid to one, “ Friend, help me up ; and 
“ when I go down again, let me fliift formyfclf,” 
The executioner aiking him forgivencis, he 
granted the requeft, but told him, “ \ ou will 
“ never get credit by beheading me, my neck 
" is fo Ihort.” Then laying his head on the 
block, he bid the executioner ftay till he had 
put afide his beard, for faid he, that has never 
committed treafon. 
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The concurrence which the people feemed to 
lend to thefe feverities, added to the great au- 
thority which Ilcnry from his fevere adminiftra- 
tion poflefled, induced him lo proceed ftill far- 
ther in his fcheme of innovation. As the monks 
had all along (hown him the greateft’ refiftance, 
he refolved at once to deprive them of future 
power to injure him. He accordingly empower- 
ed Cromwell, fecretary of Hate, to fend com- 
millioners into the fcvcral counties of England 
to infpetl the monafterics ; and to report, with 
rigorous cxa£lnefs, the conduft and deportment 
of fuch as were rcfidenl there. 'I'his employ- 
ment was readily undertaken by fomc creatures 
of the court, namely, Layton, London, Price, 
Gage, Petre, and Belafis, who are faid to have 
difeovered monftrous difordeis in many of the 
religious houfos. Whole convents of women 
abandoned to all manner of lewdnefs, friars ac- 
complices in their crimes, pious frauds every 
where piafctifed to increafe the devotion and li- 
bel ality of the people, and cruel and inveterate 
faftions maintained between the members of 
many of thefe inftiti;tions. Thefe accufations, 
whether true or falfe, were urged with great cla- 
mour againft thefe conunLiiitits j and a general 
horror w'as excited in the luuion againft them. 

Hie king now thought he might with fafety, 
and even fome degree of popularity, abolifli 
thefe inftitutions ; but willing to proceed gently 
at firft, he gave diredions to parliament to go 
no farther at prefent than to fupprefs the lefler 
monafterics, wdio poflclIcJ revenues below the 
A. D. 1536 value of two hundred pounds a-year. By this 
a^^lluce hundred and feventy-fix monafterics 
<^||pPe fuppreffed j and their revenues, amounting 

to 
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to thirty-two thoufand pounds a-year, were grant- 
ed to the king, befides their goods and plate, 
computed at a bundled thoufand pounds more. 
But this was only the beginning of his contifea- 
tions ; for, about two )cars after, he rcfolvcd 
upon the entire deftru6Bon of all monaftcrics 
whatfoever. A new vilitation was therefore ap- 
pointed, and fretli crimes were alfo produced j 
fo that his feveritics wer^ conducb<.d with fuch 
feeming jufticc and fuccefs, that in Icfs than two 
years he became pofletTed of all the monallic re- 
venues. Thefe, on the whole, amounted to lix 
hundred and forty-five, of which twenty-eight 
had abbots, who enjoyed a feat in parliament. 
Ninety colleges were demolifi.i'd in fevetal coun- 
ties; two thoufand three hu’ dred andfevent}- 
four chantries and free chapels, and a hundred 
and ten hofpitals. 'I he whole revenue of thefe 
elbiblifliments amounted to one hundred and 
lixty-one thoufand jiounds, which was about a 
twentieth part of the national income. The lofs 
which was fuftained by the clergy upon this 
occafion, was by no mi ans fo great or mortify- 
ing as the cruel infults and reproaches to which 
they were expofed for their former frauds and 
flvaVicc. The numbcriefs relics which they had 
amalTcd, to delude and draw money from the 
people, were now brought forward, and expofed 
before the populace with the moll poignant con- 
tempt. An angel with one wdng, that brought 
over the head ot the fpear which pierced the lide 
of Chrift, coals that had roafted St. Laurence, 
the parings of St. Edmond’s toes, certain relics 
to prevent rain, others to Hop the generation of 
weeds among corn. There was a crucifix at 
Boxley in Kent, diftinguiflted by the appellation 
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of the Rood of Grace, which had been long in 
reputation for bending, railing, rolling the eyes,, 
and fliaking tl)c head. It was brought to Lon- 
don, and broke to pieces at Paul’s Ciofs; and 
the wheels and fpiings by which it was actuated 
fhown to the people. At Hales' in Gloucefter- 
fhire, the monks had carried on a profitable 
traffic with the pretended blood of Chuff in a 
cryflal phial. This rtlic was no other than the 
blood of a duck killed weekly, and exhibited to 
the pilgrim ; if his prayers were accepted, the 
blood W'Jis fliown him ; if fuppofed to be reject- 
ed, the phial was turned ; and being ononeiide 
opal e, the blood was no longer to be feen. But 
the fpoils of St. Ihomas a Becket’s flirine at 
Canterbury exceed what even imagination might 
conceive. The ihrine was broke!) down ; and the 
gold that adojned it filled two large cheffs, that 
tight Along men could hardly carry out of the 
ihurch. 'Ihe king even cited the faijit himfelf 
to appear, and to be tried and condemneu as a 
traitor. He oidcred his name to be flrutk out 
of the calendar, his bones to be burned, and 
the office for his feffival to be ffiuck out of the 
Breviary. Such were the violent meafures with 
which the king proceeded againft thefe feats of 
indoience and inipofluie; bu*^ as great murmurs 
were excited upon this occafion, he took care 
that all thofe who could be ufeful to him, or 
even dangerous in cafes of oppofition, fliould be 
fliaiers in the fpoil. He either made a gift of 
the revenues of the convents to his principal 
courtiers, or fold them at low prices, or ex- 
chaiigcd them for ether lands on very difad- 
vani^cous terms. Pie alfo erefted fix new 
bii]|^ricks, Weftminffer, Oxford, Pcterb.o- 
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rough, Briftol, Chefter, and Glouceftcr, of 
which the laft five ftill continue. He alfo fettled 
falaries on the abbots and priors, proportioned 
to their former revenues or their merits} and 
each monk was allowed a yearly penfion of eight 
marks for his fubfiftence. 

But though the king had entirely feparated 
himfclf from Rome, yet he was unwilling to 
follow any guide in conducing a new fyftem. 
He would not therefore wholly aboliih thofe 
pratliccs, by which prieft-craft had been carried 
to fuch a pitch of abfurdity. The invocation of 
faints was not yet aboliflied by him, but only 
reftrained. He procured an aft, or, more jiro- 
perly fpeaking, gave orders, to have the Bible 
translated into the vulgar ton-ue; but it was 
not permitted to be put into the hands of the 
Jaity. It u as a capital crime to believe in the 
pope’s fupremacy; and yet equally heinous to 
be of the reformed religion, as cftablilhed in 
Germany. His opinions were at length deliver- 
ed in a law, which, from its horrid confequences, 
was afterwards termed the Bloody Statute, by 
which it was oidained, that wlu/C\er, by woid or 
writing, denied tianfubflantiation, whoever main- 
tained that the communion in both kinds was 
neceflary, whoever afferted that it was lawful 
for priefts to marry, whoever alleged that 
vows of chaftity might be broken, whoever 
maintained that private malTes weie unprofit- 
able, or that auricular confeilion was unne- 
ceflTary, thould be found guilty of herefy, and 
burned or hanged as the couit Ihould determine. 
As the people were at that time chiefly compofed 
of thofe who followed the opinions of Luther, 
and fuch as ftill adhered to the pope, this ftatute, 
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with Henry’s former decrees, in fome meafure 
excluded both, and ooened a field for perfecu- 
tion, which foon after produced its dreadful 
harvefls. 

'riufe feveiities, however, wore preceded by 
one of a different nature, arifing neither from re- 
ligious nor political caufes, lait merely from 
fuannieal caprice. Anne Bolevn, his cjiioen, had 
been always a favoirei of the Reformation, and 
confcquently had many enemies on that account, 
who only wailed fomc fit occailon to deftroy her 
credit with the king; and that occafion prefent- 
ccl itfelf but too foon. 'I he king’s paflion was 
b} this time quite palled by faticty ; as the only 
delire he ever had ioi her arofo fiom that brutal 
apjietite which enjoyment foon dcllroys, he w'as 
now fallen in lo.ve, if we may fo proftitute the 
oprellion, with another, and languiflied for the 
polleflion of Jane Seymour, who had for fomc 
time been maid of honour to the queen. 

As foon as the queen’s enemies peiceived the 
king’s clifguft, they icfolved on taking the firil 
A.D. 1536 opportunity of gratifying his inclination to get 
lid of her, by pioducing crimes againft her 
which his paflions would quickly make real. 
The countefs of Rockford in jiaiticular, who 
was married to the que'^n’s bi other, herfelf a 
woman of infamous charader, began with the 
moft cruel infinuations againft the leputation of 
her lift ei -in-law. She pretended that her own 
hulband was engaged in an incelluous corre- 
Ijiondencc with his lifter j and, not contented with 
this infmuation, reprclented all the harnilefs le- 
vities of the queen as favours of a criminal na- 
ture, The king’s jcaloufy firft appeared openly 

a tilting at Greenwich, where the queen hap- 
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pened 10 drop her handkerchief, as was fuppofed, 
to one of her minions to wipe his face, after 
having over-heated himfelf in the excrcife. 
Though this might have been very harnilcfs, 
the king abruptly retired from the place, and 
fent orders to have her Tronfined to her apart- 
ment. Anne fmiled at firth thinking the kinjr 
was in jeft ; but when file found it was .1 very 
ferious affair, the received the facraiuent in her 
clofet, fenfible of what little mercy flic had to 
expeif from I’o furious a tyrant. 

In tl'C mean tiuiC, her enemies were not re- 
mifs in inilaming the accufation againft her. 
The duke of Norfolk, from his attachment to 
the old religion, took care to jiroduee fcveral 
witnclfcs, accufing her of ineonta ency with fome 
of the meaner feivants of the court. Four per- 
fons were jiarticularly jiointcd out as her para- 
nioui s ; Henry Norris, groom of the ftole, 
Weftoii and Bren ton, gentlemen of the king’s 
bed-chamber, togeilier w'ith Mark Smeton, a 
mufician. As thefe had ferved her w'ith much 
atliduil}, their refpecl might have been conllrued 
by fuipicion into more tender atlachments. The 
next day the queen was fent to the T'ower, car- 
nellly prolefiing her innocence, and fending up 
prayers to heaven for alliltance in this extremity. 
She in vain begged to be admitted into the pre- 
fence of the king ; the lady Boleyn, her uncle’s 
wife, who had always hated her, was ordered to 
continue in the fame chamber, and five made a 
report of all the incoherent ravings of the afllift- 
ed jnifoncr. She owned that file bad once rallied 
Norris on bis delaying his marriage, and had 
told him that he probably expetled her when 
flie fliould be a wddow'. She had reproved VVef- 
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ton, (he faid, for his alTeftion to a kinfwoman 
of her’s, and his indifference towards his wife; 
but he told her that flic had miflaken the objefcl 
of his affection, for it was hcrfelf. She affirmed, 
that Simron had never been in her chamber but 
twice, when he played on the harpfichord ; but 
fhe acknowltd^eii that he once had the boldnefs 
to te'l her, that a look fuffjccd him. 

Cvciy perfon at court now abandoned the un- 
happy queen in her diftrefs, except Cranmer, 
who, though forbid to coir.e into the king’s pre- 
fence, \v’rote a letter to him in behalf of the queen { 
but Ins interccfl.on had no effect. On the twelfth 
elay of May, Norris, "Wefton, lircreton, and 
Smeton were tried in Wcftminftcr-hall, when 
Snicton was prevailed upbn, by the promife of a 
pardon, to confefa a criminal corre^fpondcncc with 
the- queen ; but he was never contronted by her 
he accufed ; and his execution with the reft, 
fhortiy idler, ferved to acquit her of the chaigc. 
Norris, who had been much in the king’s favour, 
had an offer of his life, if he would confefs his 
Clime, aiul accufe his ir.ifttcfs; but he rejefted 
the propofai with contempt, and died profefling 
her iiim^ccnce, and his owm. 

In the mean time the queen, who faw the ter- 
rible appeal ance of her 'ort lines, attempted to 
foften the king hy evciy cndi-avour to fpare the 
Jives of the unfortunate men whofe deaths were 
decreed. But his was a ftern jealoufy foftered 
by prielc ; and nothing but her removal could 
?I>peafc him. Her-letter to him upon this occa- 
ffon, written from the Tower, is full of the ten- 
deretl expoffulations, and too remarkable to be 
omitted here ; as its manner ferves at once to 
mark the fituatiou of her mind, and fhows to 
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what a pilch of refinement Ihe had carried tlie 
language even then. It is as follows : 

“ Sir, 

“ Your grace’s difpleafurc, and my imprifon- 
ment, are things fo ftrange unto me, as what to 
write, or wdiar to cxcufe, I am altogellier igno- 
rant. Whereas you fend unto me, (willing me 
to confcfs a truth and fo obtain your favour,) 
b) fueh an one, whom you know to be mine an- 
cient piofcffcd enemy, 1 no fooner received this 
meflagt' by him, than I rightly conceived your 
meaning ; and if, as you fay, confefling a truth 
indeed may procure my lafety, 1 iliall with all 
willingnefs and duty perform your command. 

“ But let not your grace ever imagine that 
your poor wife will ever be brought to acknow- 
Jtdge a fault, where not fo much as a thought 
iheieof ])roccdcd. And to fpeak a truth, never 
])rincc had wife more loyal in all duty, and 
in all true aifection, than you have ever found 
in Anne Boleyn. With which name aiid place 
1 could have willingly ha\e contented myfcif, 
if God and your grace's plcafure had betn fo 
pleafed. Neither did 1 at any time fo far lorget 
mvfclf in my exaltation, or received queenllnp, 
bat that I always*lookcd for fuch an alreiation as 
J now find ; for the ground of my preferment 
being on no furer foundation than your grace’s 
fancy, the leaft alteration i knew was fit and fuffi- 
cient to draw that fancy to fome other objetl. You 
have chofen me, from a low eftatc to be your 
queen and companion, far be^nd my defert or 
delire. if then you have found me worthy of fuch 
honour, good your grace, let not any light fancy, 
or bad counfel of mine enemies, withdraw your 
princely favour from me; neither let that (lain, that 
unworthy ftain of a difioyal heart towards your 
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’ good grace, c\c- c; fr fo iNiil a blot on yoiirmoft 
dutiful wife, and tlie infant piincefs your daugh- 
ter. Ti\' lOe, gii(,d king ; but let me have a 
lawful trial, and itt not my fworn enemies fit as 
my aceufers and j'ldgeh ; yea, let me receive an 
{)pt.n trial, ter my tiulli ilialTfea'' no open fliame; 
then fh'ill you fee either mine inmicence cleared, 
yo;u fidpicion and confcience fatisfed, the igno- 
miny and flandcr of the ^^orId flopped, or my 
guilt openly declare.! Su that whatfoever God 
or yc :i may determine of me, your grace may be 
fn id from an open cenfure; and mine offence 
being fo lawfully })roved, your grace is at liberty 
bolli before G<.d and man, not only to execute 
worthy punilhment on me, as an unlawful wife, 
but to follow your affection already fettled on 
that party, for W'hofe fake 1 am now as I am, 
whofe name I could feme good while fincc have 
pointed unto your giace, itot being ignorant of 
my fufpif ion therein. 

“ But if you ha\e shcady determined of me, 
and that not only my death, but an infamous 
Hander mull bring y’ou the enjoying your defired 
happinefs, then I dcfiro of G(xl that he will par- 
don your great fin therein, jnd likewife mine 
cnemits, the inllrumcnt thereof; and that he 
\\ ill not call you to a ftrifi account for your un- 
princely and cruel ufage of me, at his general 
judgment-feat, where both you and myfelf mull 
ihoitly appear, and in whofe judgment 1 doubt 
not (whatfoever the world may think of me), 
mine innocence tlia'J be openly known and fuffi- 
elonlly cleared. 

“ jVIy lall and only requeft fljall be, that my- 
filf may only bear the burden of your grace’s 
difplealiiro ; and that it -may not touch the in- 
nocciit fpuls of thofc poor gcntlen«cn, who {as f 
* un- 
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undcrftand) are likewife in ftrait imprifonmcnt 
for my fake. If ever I have found favour in 
your nght, if ever the name of Anne Bolcyn 
hath been plcafing in your ears, tlien let nv 
obtain this requeft j and 1 will fo leave to trouble 
jour grace any farther, with mine earned })ra)crs 
to the Trinity, to have your grace in his good 
keeping, and to direfl you in all joiir actions. 
From my doleful prifon in the I'ower, this fixth 
of May. 

Your moll loyal 

and ever faithful wife, 

Anne Eolejn.” 

It was not to be expc£lcd chat cloquenee cou.v! 
prevail on a tyrant, whofe pa'lior wt'te to be 
influenced by none of the nobler motives ; t'.e 
queen and her brother were tried by a jury </i 
peers; but upon V'hat proof or pretence the 
crime of incell was urged againfl. liiem i> un- 
known } the thief e\iden 'c, it is faid, amo’inted 
to no more than that Roeliford had been feon 
to lean on her bed before fome company. Part 
of the charge againll her v a'-, that the had do- ^ 
dared to her attendants, that the king never had 
her heart ; which was conlidered as a Hander 
upon the throne, and drained into a breach of a 
late llatute, by whith it was declared criminal 
to throw any (lander upon the kijig, queen, or 
their ilTue. 'I he unhappy queen, though un-' 
allillcd by counfel, defended herfelf with great 
judgment, and prefenc .* of mi/td ; and the Ipec- 
tators could not forbear declaring her entirely 
innocent. She anfwcred dillluctlv to all the 
charges brought'agaii.ll her : but the king’s a..- 
thority was not to be contioaled ; Ihe Vvas de- 
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dared guilty, and her fentence ran, that flie (bould 
be burned or beheaded at the king’s pleafure. 
When this terrible fentence was pronounced 
againft her, the could -not help offering up a 
prayer to Heaven, vindicating her innocence j 
and, m a moft pathetic fpeech to her judges, 
averred the injuftice of her condemnntion. But 
the tyrant, not fatisfied with this vengeance, was 
delirous alfo of having her daughter declared ille- 
gitimate ; and remembering the report of a con- 
tract between her and Percy, earl of Northum- 
berland, prevailed upon the queen, either by 
promife of life, or of executing the fentence in 
all its rigour, to confefs fuch a contract. The 
afflicted primate, who fat as judge, thought him- 
felf obliged, by this confeflion, to pronounce the 
marriage null and invalid; and Henry, in the 
tranfports of his malignant profeculion did not 
fee, that if her marriage had been invalid from 
the beginning, the fentence for adultery muft 
have been invalid alfo. 

She who had been once the envied objcQ: of 
royal favour, was now going to give a melan- 
choly inftance of the capricioufnefs of fortune ; 
upon her returning to prifon, the once more font 
proieftations of her innocence to the king. 

You have ’raifed me, faiJ the, from privacy 
to make me a lady ; from a lady you made me 
a countefs ; from a countefs, a queen ; and from 
a queen I thall ffiortly become a faint in heaven.” 
.On the morning of her execution, (he fent for 
Kingftone, -the keeper of the Tower, to whom, 
upon entering the prifon, (lie faid, “ Mr. King- 
ftone, I hear i am not to die till noon, and I am 
forry for it ; for I thought to be dead before this 
time, and free from a life of pain.” The keeper 
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attempting to comfort her, by afTiiring her the 
pain would be very little : llie replied, “ I have 
heaid the executioner is very c\j)crt ; and (clafp- 
ing her neck with her hands, laughing,) 1 ha\e 
but a little neck,” A\'hcn brought to the fcaf- 
fold, from a conJideration of her child Eliza- 
beth’s wclfaie, liie would not inflan,e the minds 
of ‘the fpci-lators againlf her profecutors, but 
contented hcife'f with faying, “ that llie was 
come to die as ihe was fenlenced bv the law. ' 
She would atcufe none, nor Ly any thing of the 
ground upon which Ihe was judged ; flie prayed 
lieartily for the king, and called him “ a mofl: 
mtreiful, and gentle prince ; that he had alwevs 
been to her a good and gracioiis fovereign 5 and 
that if any one lliould think pro» '-r to canvals 
her caufe, fhc defired liim to Judge the beft.” 
She was beheaded by the executioner of Calais, 
who was brought over as much more expert than 
any in England. IJer body was negligently 
thrown into a common chefl. of clm-tiee, made 
to hold arrows, and was buried in the 'lower. 
Anne Boleyn feemed to be guilty of no other 
crime than that of having furvived the king’s 
afFe£lions ; and although many crowned heads 
were already put to death in England, flic was 
the firll: that underwent all the forms of law, and 
was beheaded on a fcaff’old. 

The people, in general, beheld her fare with 
pity ; but ftill more, when they difeovered the 
( caufe of the tyrant’s impatience to doftroy her ; 
fdr the very next day after her execution, he 
married the lady Jane Seymour, his cruel hearlr 
being no way foftened by the wretched fate of 
one that had been fo lately the objcdl of his 
warmeft affedlioiis. He alfo ordered his parlia- 
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ment to give liim a divorce between her fentence 
and execution ; and thus he endeavoured to baf- 
tardife Elizabeth, the only child he had by her, 
as he had in the fame manner formerly baftardifed 
Mary, his only child by queen Catharine, 

It is cafy to imagine, that fuch various inno- 
vations, and capricious cruelties, \,''rc not felt 
by the people Vv-ithout indignation ; but their 
murmurs were fruitlcfs, and their complaints 
difregarded. Henry now made himfclf umpire 
between thofe of the ancient fuperllition and the 
modern reformation ; both looked up to him for 
aflillanee, and at mutual enmity with each other, 
he took the advantage of all. Befide, he had 
all the powerful men of the nation on his fide, 
by the many grants he had made them of the 
lands and goods of which he had defpoiled the 
monafteries. It was cafy for him, therefore, to 
quell the various infnrrettions which his prefent 
arbitrary condu6l produced, as they were neither 
headed by any powerful ma;i, nor condu6fed 
with any kind of forefight, but merely the tu- 
multuary effcTts of ai'iguilli and defpair. The 
firft riling was in Lincolufliire, headed by dodlor 
Mackrcl, prior of Barlings ; and though this tu- 
multuary army amounted to twenty ihoufand" 
men, upon a proclamatior being made with 
aflurances of pardon, the populace difperfed j 
and Mackrel, with lome more of the leaders, 
falling into the king’s hands, were put to death. 
Another riling followed foon after, in the North, 
amounting to above forty thoufand men,' who 
were preceded by priefts, carrying the enfigns 
of their fun£fion before the army j and all feem- 
ing chiefly infpiredwith an enmity againft Crom- 
well, whom they confidered as the inftigator of 
6 the 
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the king’s feverities. But thefe alfo were loon 
difperfcd upon finding their provifions grown 
fliort; after having in vain endeavoured to at- 
tack the duke of Norfolk’s army, which wa-, 
fent againft them, and from which they were 
feparated by a rivulet that was fwoln by heavy 
tmns. A new infurreftion broke out fliortly after, 
heJkded by Mufgrave and Tilby; but the infnr- 
gents were difperfcd and put to flight by the 
duke of Norfolk. Befides, one Alke, a gentle- 
man of that part of the country, who led the firft 
infurre£tion, lord D’Arcy, fir Robert Conftable, 
fir John Bulmer, fir Thomas Percy, fir Stephen 
Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeft, and William 
Lumley, wdiere thrown into prifon, condemned, 
and executed. Henry, enragee’ by multiplied 
revolts, was refoivcd to put no bounds to his 
feverities ; and the birth of a prince, afterwards 
Edward the Sixth, and the death of the queen, 
who furvived this joyful occafion but two days, 
made but a fmall paufe in the fierce feverity with 
which thofc were treated who were found to op- 
pofe his will. 

In the midfl; of thefe commotions, the fires of ort. t,, 
Srnithfield W'ere feen to blaze with unufual fierce- 
nefs. Thole who adhered to the pope, or thofe 
whb followed the dotlrines of Luther, were 
equally the objects of rov al vengeance, and ec- 
clefiatlical persecution. From the multiplied al- 
terations which were made in the national fv Items 
of belief, moftly drawn up by Henry hiinfelf, 
few knew what to think, or what to profefs. 

They were ready enough, indeed, to follow hii 
dottrines, how inconliftent or contradictory Ib- 
ever ; but as he was continually changing them 
himfelf, they could hardly purfue fo fall as he 
VoL. II. N ad- 
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advanced before them. Thomas Cromwell, 
‘ raifed by the king’s caprice, from being a black- 
fmith’s fon, to be a royal favourite, for tyrants 
ever raife their favourites from the lowed of the 
people, together with Cranmer, now become 
archbilhop of Canterbury, were both feen to fa- 
vour the reformation with all theii endeavours. 
On the other hand, Gardiner bifliop of Win- 
chefter, together with the duke of Norfolk, were 
for leading the king back to his original fuperlli- 
tion. In fa£t, Henry fubmitted to neither; his 
pride had long been fo enflamed by flattery, that 
he thought himfelf entitled to regulate, by his 
own Angle opinion, the religious faith of the 
whole nation. 

In this univerfal terror and degeneracy of man- 
kind, during which the feverities of one man 
alone feemed to be fufficient to keep millions in 
awe, there was a poor fchookmafter in London, 
who boldly flood up for the rights of humanity, 
and ventured to think for himfelf. This man’s 
name was John Lambeit, who hearing doftor 
Taylor preach upon the real prefence in the fa- 
crament, prefented him with his rcafuns for con- 
tradi6ling that doftrine. The paper was carried 
to Cranmer and Latimer, who were then of the 
opinion of Luther on that he ’d, and endeavoured 
to bring him over to their opinions. But Lam- 
bert remained fleady in his belief; and they 
were mortified when, inflead of recanting, ,he 
appealed to the king himfelf. This was a chal- 
lenge that pleafed Henry’s vanity, and willing 
at once to exert his fupremacy, and difplay his 
learning, he accepted the appeal ; and public 
notice was given of his intended difputation. 
For this purpofc, fcaftblds were erefted in Wefl- 
7 minfter- 
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rninftcr-hall for the accommodation of the audi- 
enc and Henry appeared on his throne, , ac- 
companied with all the enligns of majefty. Ihe 
prelates were placed on his right hand, the tem- 
poral peers on his left. The judges, and moft 
tmineut lawyers, had a place alfigned them be- 
hind the bidiops ; the courtiers of the greateftdi- 
din£tion behind the pei rs. Poor Lambert was 
produced in the midft of this fpicndid aflembly, 
w ith iKit one creature to defend or fiippoi t him. 
The bilhop of Chefter opened the conference by 
declaring, that the king, notwithftanding any 
flight alterations he had made in the rights of 
the churchf was yet determined to maintain the 
purity of the catholic faith ; and to punilh, with 
the utnioft feverity, all departure irom it. After 
this preamble, fuflicient to terrify the boldeft dif- 
putant, the king afleed Lambeil, with a ftorn 
countenance, what his opinion was of tranfub- 
ftantiation? When Lambert began his oration 
with a compliment to his majefty, Henry rejott- 
ed his praife with difdain and indignation. He 
afterwards entered upon the difcuilion of that 
abftrufe qiicftion ; and endeavoured to pref> 
Lambert with fome arguments, dtawn from the 
feriptures and the fchoolmcn. At every word 
the audience were ready to fecond him with their 
applaufe and admiration. l,ambcrt, however, 
no way difeouraged, was not flow to repiv ; but 
here Cranmer ftept in and feconded the king’s 
proofs by fome new topics. Gardiner entered 
the lifts in fupport of Cranmer j Tonftal took up 
the argument atter Gardiner ; Stokefly brought 
frefli aid to Tonftal. Six biihops more appealed 
fucceflively in the field againft the poor folitary 
difputator, who, for five houis long, attempted 
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to vindicate his doftrines, till at laft, fatigued, 
confounded, brow-beaten, and abalhed, he was 
reduced to filence. The king then returning to 
the charge, demanded if he was convinced ; and 
whether he chofe to gain life by recantation, or 
to die for his obftinacy ? Lambert, no way in- 
timidated, replied, that he caft himfelf wholly 
on his nic^efty’s clemciK y ; to which Henry re- 
plied, “ 1 hat he would never protect a heretic ; 
and, therefore, if that was his final anfwer, he 
muft cxpeiSt to be committed to the flames.” 
Lambert, ro way teniiv'd, heard Cromwell 
read the fcntence, by which he was condemned 
to be burnt alive, with the utmoft qpmpofurc; 
and, as if his perfecutors were refolved to try his 
fortitude, the executionei s were ordered to make 
his puniflimcnt as painful as they could. He 
was, therefore, burned at a flow fire, his legs and 
thighs being firft confumed ; and when there 
appeared no end of his tortuies, fome of the 
guards more merciful than the left, lilted him on 
their halberts ; and while he yet continued to 
cry out, “ None but C'hiill ' None but Chrilt!” 
he was wholly confumrd by li.e furrounding fire. 

This poor man’s death teemed to be only a 
fignai for that of main more. Adulation had 
whifpered the king with fuel an opinion of his 
own ability, that he now refolved to punifti 
rigoroufly all thofc who Ihould prefume to differ 
from him in point of opinion, without making 
any diftin^tion between Catholic or Lutheran. 
Soon after, no Icfs than five hundred perfons 
weie iinprifoned for rontraditling the opinions 
delivered in the bloody llatute j and received 
pfotefition only from the lenity of Cromwell. 
For, fome time after, doctor Barnes, who had 
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been inftrumental in Lambert’s execution, felt, 
in his turn, the feverity of the perfecuting fpirit ; 
and by a bill in parliament, without any trial, was 
condemned to the flames, difculling theological 
queftions at the very flake. With Barnes were 
executed one Ge'rraid and Jerome, for the fame 
opinions. Tiiree Catholics alfo, whofe names 
were Abel, Fetherflone. and Powel, were drag- 
ged upon ’h: raun* ttt idles to execution j and 
declared, that the .1 rievous part of their 
punifiiment was the - .g "coupled with fuch he- 
retical mifcrcaius were united in the fame ca- 
lamity. 

During thefe horrid tranfaftions Henry was 
refolved to take another queen, and, after fome 
negotiation upon the continent, he contrafted a 
marriage with Amu' of Clevcs, his aim being by 
her means to foitit) his alliances with the princes 
of German)'. Nor was he led into this match 
without^ a moll fluip iluus examination on his 
fide, of the lady’s jK'ii’onal accomplifliments. 
He was aflured l»y his envoy that flie was of a 
very large peifon, wiiich was the more pleafing to 
him, as he was at that (iinc become very corpu- 
lent, and confequcnlly required a fimilar figure 
in a wife. He was itdl farther allured by her 
piflure, in which Holbein who drew it, was, 
it feems, more a fiicnd his art than to truth; 
for he greatly flatten d her. The king upon her 
landing went privately lo meet her at Rochefler, 
where ne was very much damped in his amorous 
ardour. He found her big indeed, and tall as 
he could wilh, but uttci ly devoid of grace and 
beauty ; (he could alfo fpeak but one language, 
her native German; fo that her conveVfation 
could never recompenfe the defers of her perfon, 
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He fwore flie was a great Flanders mare j and 
added, that he could never fettle his affeftions 
upon her. However, fenfible that he would 
greatly difoblige her brother the duke, and con- 
fequently all the German princes in his alliance, 
he refolved to marry h'er ; and he told Cromwell, 
who was chiefly inftrumental in thu affair, that 
fince he had gone fo far, he would put his neck 
into the yoke, whatever it coft him. ITie mar- 
riage was accordingly celebrated ; but the king’s 
difguft was only increafed by it ; he told Crom- 
well the next morning, that he hated her more 
than ever j and even fufpefted her flot to be a 
true maid, a circumftance in which he thought 
himfelf extremely Ikilful. Cromwell faw the 
danger he incurred by having been inftrumental 
in forming this union ; but he endeavoured by 
his afliduity, and humble adulation, to keep the 
king from coming to extremities with him. 

But he {hould have known that a tyrant once 
offended is implacable. Henry’s averfion to 
the queen febretly increafed every day j and 
he at length refolved to get rid of her, and his 
prime minifter together. The fall of this fa- 
vourite was long and ardently wilhed for by a 
great part of the nation. The nobility hated a 
man, who, from fuch mean beginnings, was 

{ jlaced before the firft perfons in the kingdom j 
or befldes being made vicar-generaf, which 
gave him almoft abfolute authority over the 
clergy, he was lord privy-feal, lord-chamberlain, 
and mailer of the wards. He had alfo obtained 
the order of the Garter, a dignity which had 
hitherto been only conferred on the moft illuftri- 
ous families; and fo carry his exaltation Hill 
higher, he had been made earl of Effex. The 
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proteftants difliked him for his concurrence with 
the king's will in their perfecution ; and the pa- 
pills detefted him, as the inveterate enemy of 
their religion. It only remained, therefore, with 
the king to haften or retar^ the punilhment of a 
man who had fcarce a partifan in the nation, ex- 
cept himfelf. But he had a ftrong caufe of dif- 
like to him for his late unpropitious alliance ; 
and a new motive was foon added for increafing 
his' difpleafurc. He had fixed his afiPedtion on 
Catharine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk } 
and the only method of gratifying this new paf- 
fion was, as in former cafes, difcarding the pre- 
fent queen to make room for a now one. The 
duke of Norfolk had long been Cromwell’s 
mortal enemy, and eagerly embraced this oppor- 
tunity to deftroy a man he conlidered as his rival.' 

He therefore made ufe of all his niece’s arts to 
ruin the favourite ; and when his projeft was 
ripe for execution, he obtained a commifiion 
from the king to arrell Cromwell for high- 
treafon. His difgrace was no -fooner known, 
than all his friends forfook him, except Cran- 
mer, who wrote fuch a letter to Henry in his be- 
half, as no other man in the' kingdom would 
have prefumed to offer. However, he was ac- 
cufed in parliament of herefy and treafon ; and 
without being ever heard in his own defence, 
condemned to fuffer the pains of death, as the 
king Ihould think proper to direft. Cromwell’s 
fortitude feemed to forfake him in this dreadful 
exigency. He wrote to the kin^ for pardon j 
faid, that the frail fiefh incited him continually 
to apply to his grace for mercy, and fubfcribed 
his epiftle with a heavy heart, and a trembling 
hand, “ from the king’s mod miferable prifoner 
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and poor flave at the Tower, Thomas Cromwell; 
Mercy, mercy, mercy.” 

Cromwell’s letter touched the hard heart of 
the monarch ; he ordered it to be read to him 
three times ; and thqp, as if willing to gain a 
viftory over all his fofter feelings, he ligned 
the warrant for beheading him upon Tower-Hill. 
When he was brought to the fcaffold, his regard 
for his fon hindered him' from expatiating upon 
his own innocence ; he thanked God for bring- 
ing him to that death for his tranfgreflions, con- 
feffed he had often been feduced, but that he 
BOW died in the catholic faith. It was thus that 
Henry, not fatisfied with the death of thofe whom 
he chofe to puniih, repreffed their complaiiits 
alfo ; and terrified the unhappy fufferers from 
the laft confolation of the wretched, the fatisfac> 
tion of upbraiding their perfecutors. In this 
manner, the unhappy fufferer having fpent fome 
time in his private devotions, fubmitted his neck 
to the executioner, who mangled him in a moll 
terrible manner. A few days after his death, a 
number of people were executed together upon 
very different accufations. Some for having 
denied the king’s fupremacy, and others for hav- 
ing maintained the do£lrines of Luther. 

About a month after the death of Cromwell, 
the king declared his marriage with Catharine 
Howard, whom he had fome time before private- 
ly efpoufed. 'Hiis was regarded as a very fa- 
vourable incident by the catholic party ; and the 
fubfequent events for a while turned out to their 
Vyilh. The king’s councils being now entirely 
directed by Norfolk and Gardiner, a furious per- 
febution commenced againft the protedants; 
^nd the law qf the lix articles was executed with 
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rigour j fo that a foreigner, who was then refiding 
in England, had reafon to fay, that thofe who 
were againft the pope were burned, and thofe 
who were for him were hanged. The king, with 
an oftentatious impartiality, reduced both parties 
to an equal lhare of fubordination, and infufed 
terror into every breaft. 

But the meaiure of his feverities was not yet 
filled up. He had thought himfelf very happy 
in his new marriage. He was fo captivated 
with the queen’s accomplilliments, that he gave 
public thanks for his felicity, and defired his 
confeflbr to join with him in the fame thankf- 
giving. This joy, however, was of very fliort 
duration. While the king was at York, upon an 
intended conference with the king of Scotland, 
a man of the name of Lafcelles had waited upon 
Cranmer at London ; and from the information 
of this man’s fitter, who had been fervant to the 
duchefs-dowager of Norfolk, he gave a very fur- 
priling account of the queen’s incontinence. 

He averred that llie led a very lewd life before 
her marriage, and had carried on a fcandalous 
correfpondence with two men, called Derham 
and Mannock ; and that flie continued to in- 
dulge herfelf in the fame criminal pleafures fince 
Ihe had been raifed to her prelent greatnefs. 
Cranmer was equally furprifed and embarraffed at 
this intelligence, which he communicated to the 
chancellor, and fome other members of the privy- 
council, who advifed him to make the king ac- 

2 uainted with the whole affair on his return to 
<ondon. The archbilhop knew the hazards he 
ran by intermeddling in fuch delicate points ; but 
he alfo knew the dangers he incurred by fupprelT- 
pig his information. He therefore refolved to 
6 com- 
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communicate what he had heard by writing, in 
the form of a memorial ; and this he fliortly af- 
ter delivered into the king’s own hand, deuring 
his majefty to read it in private. Henry at firft 
difbelieved, or pretended to dilbelieve the re- 
port i he ordered the keeper of the privy-feal to 
examine Lafcelles, who perlifted in his former 
narrative j and even produced his lifter to confirm 
his account. Upon this, Derham and Mannock 
were arrefted ; and they quickly confell'ed their 
own guilt, and the queen’s incontinence. They 
went Hill farther, by impeaching the old lady 
Rochford, who had formerly been lo inftrumental 
in procuring the death of Anne Boleyn. 'fhey 
alleged that this lady had introduced one Cul- 
pepper into the queen's bed-chamber, who ftayed 
with her from eleven at night till four in the 
morning. When the queen was firft examined 
relative to her crime, Ihe denied the charge ; 
byt afterwards finding that her accomplices were 
her accufers, Ihe confeffcd her incontinence be- 
fore marriage, but denied her having difhonour- 
ed the king’s bed fince their union. But three 
maids of honour, who were admitted to her fe- 
crets, ftill farther alleged her guilt ; and fome 
of them confefled having pafled the night in the 
fame bed with her and h.,‘r lovers. The king 
was fo alFe£led at this difeovery, that he burft 
into a flood of tears, and bitterly lamented his 
misfortune. Derham, Mannock, and Culpepper, 
were coiivi8ed and executed ; but he was re- 
Iblved to throw the odium of the queen’s death 
upon the parliament, who had always fhown 
themfelves the ready minifters of all his feverities. 
Thefe fervile creatures, upon being informed of 
the queen’s crime and confelficm, found her 

quickly 
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quickly guilty, and petitioned the king that (he 
might be punilhed with death j that the fame 
penalty might be inflidted on the lady Rochford, 
the accomplice of her debaucheries; and that 
her grand-mother, the duchefs-dowager of Nor- 
folk, together with her father, mother, and nine 
others, men and women, as having been privy to 
the queen's irregularities, (hould participate in 
her punilhment. With this petition the king 
was moft gracioufly pleafed to agree { they were 
condemned to death by an adl: of attainder, which, 
at the fame time made it capital for all perfons 
to conceal their knowledge of the debaucheries 
of any future queen. It was a!fo enadted, that 
if the king married any woinan who had been 
incontinent, taking her for u true maid, Ihe 
(hould be guilty or treafon in cafe (he did not 
previoully reveal her guilt. The people made 
merry with this abfurd and brutal ftatute ; and 
it was fa id, that the king muft henceforth look 
out for a widow. After all thefe laws were palfed, 
in which the moft wonderful circumftance is, 
that a body of men could ever be induced to 
give their confent, the queen was beheaded on 
Tower-Hill, together with the lady Rochford, 
who found no great degree of compaflion, as (lie 
had herfelf before tampered in blood. The 
queen was more pitied, as (lie owned that (he 
had led a dilTolute life before marriage ; but de- 
nied in her laft moments, and with the utmoft 
folemnity, that (he had ever been untrue (ince 
her marriage with the king. Ihe public ex- 
claimed fo loudly againft the feverity of the aft, 
which brought in fo many accomplices, of her 
guilt, that the king did not think proper to ex- 
I ecute 
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ccute fentence upon them, though fome of them 
were long detained in confinement. 

Henry having thu.s, by various afts of tyranny, 
Ihown that he was abandoned to all ideas of juft- 
ice, morals, or humanity, at laft took it into 
his head to compofe a book of religion, which 
was to be the code by which his fubjefts 
Ihould for the future regulate all their belief and 
A.o.is4f. Having procured an a£l of parliament 

for this purpofc, in which all fpiritual fupremacy 
was declared to be vefted in him, he publilhed 
a fmall volume foon after, called the Inftitution 
of a Chriftian Man, which was received by the 
convocation, and voted to be the infallible ftand- 
ard of orthodoxy. . All the abftrufe points of 
juftification, faith, free-will, good-works, and 
grace, are there defined with a leaning towards 
the opinion of the reformers j while the facra- 
ments, which a few' years before were only al- 
lowed to he three, are there increafed to their 
original number of (even, conformable to the fen- 
timents of the catholics. But the king was not 
long fatisfied with this code of belief ; for he 
foon after procured a new book to be compofed, 
called the Erudition of a Chriftian Man, which 
he publiflied upon his own authority ; and 
though this new creed dnfered a gfeat deal from 
the former, yet he was no lefs pofative in requir- 
ing affent to this than he had been to the former. 
In both thefe books he was very explicit in en- 
forcing the doftrine of palfive obedience ; fo that 
his Jnftitutions were not likely to weaken w'hat 
he ft powerfully enforced by his feverities. 

But his authority in religion was not more un- 
controuled than in temporal concerns. An alder- 
man, one Read, who had refufed to affift him 

with 
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with a benevolence, was preffed as a private cen- 
tinel, and fent to ferve in an army which was le- 
vied againft an incurlion of the Scots. In this 
manner, all who oppofcd his will, were either 
preffed or imprifoned, happy if they eicaped 
with fuch flight -punifliments. His parliament 
made a law, by which the king’s proclamations 
were to have the fame force as ftatutes } and to 
facilitate the execution of this aft, by which all 
fliadow of liberty was totally removed, they ap- 
pointed that any nine of the privy-council lliould 
form a legal court for puniftiing difobedience to 
all proclamations. Thus the king was empower- 
ed to iffue a proclamation to deftrov the lives, or 
take away the properties of any or his fubjefts : 
and the only redrefs was. to himself in council. 

In about a year after the ueath of the laft 
queen, Henry once more changed his condition 
by marrying his fixth and laft wife, Catharine a. D. 1543. 
Parr, who, according to the ridiculous fuggef- 
tions of the people, was, in faft, a widow. She 
was the wife of the late lord Latimer j and was 
conlidered as a woman of diferetion and virtue. 

She was already paffed the meridian of life, and 
managed this capricious tyrant’s temper with 
prudence and fuccefs. His amiable days had 
long been over : he was almoft choaked with 
fat, and had contrafted a morofe air, very far 
from infpiring aft'eftion. Neverthelefs, this wo- 
man, facrificing her appetites to her ambition, 
fo far prevailed in gaining his confidence, that 
Ihe was appointed regent of the kingdom during 
his abfence in France, whither he paffed over at 
the head of thirty thoufand men, to proUbcutc a 
war which had been declared between him and 
the French king. He there behaved, as in all 
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his former undertakings, with ineffeflual often- 
ration. Inftead of marching into the heart of 
the country, he fat down before Boulogne, which 
was obliged to capitulate } and his ally, the em- 
peror, making a feparate peace, Henry was 
obliged to return with his arrny into England, 
where he found his fubjefts ready to offer him 
their accuftomed adulation, and to praife him for 
an enterprife in which, at an infinite charge, be 
had made an acquifition that was of no manner 
of benefit. 

But of all his fubjcfis none feemed more 
abandoned, and bafely fervile than the parlia- 
ment, which it might have been reafonably fup- 
pofed would rather be the proteftors of the peo- 
ple than the flaves of the crown. Upon his re- 
turn from his expenfive French expedition, after 
profeflions of the greateft fubmilfion and pro- 
found acknowledgment, they granted him a fub- 
fidy equal to his demands, and added to it a gift, 
which will make their memory odious to the 
raoft diftant pofterity. By one vote they beftowed 
upon him all the revenues ot the two univerfities, 
as well as fome other places of education and 
public worfhip. But rapacious as this monarch 
was, he refrained from defpoiling thofe venerable 
feminaries of their ancient fndowments j how- 
ever, they owed their fafety to his lenity, and not 
to the protection of this bafe and degenerate par- 
liament. Nor was he lefs juft upon another oc- 
cafion with regard to the fuggeftions of his coun- 
cil, who had long conceived an hatred againft 
Cranmer and laboured to deftroy him. This 
juft and moderate man had all along owed his 
fafety to his integrity; and fcorning intrigue 
hiiaiklf, was therefore the lefs liable to be cir- 
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cumveiited by the intrigues of others. The ca- 
tholic party had long reprefented to the king 
that Cranmer was the fecret caufe of moft of the 
divifions which tore the nation, as his example 
and fupport were the chief props of herefy. Henry 
feeing the point tb which they tended, and de- 
firous of knowing how far they would carry their 
intrigues, feigned a compliance with their wilhes, 
and ordered the council to make inquiry into 
the primate’s conduft and crimes. All the world 
concluded that his difgrace was certain, and his 
death inevitable. His old friends who, from 
mercenary motives, ’had been attached to him, 
now began to treat him with mortifyingnegle&i 
he was obliged to (land feveral hours among the 
fervants at the door of the courcii>chamber be- 
fore they deigned to admit him ; and he made 
his appearance among them only to be informed 
that they had determined to fend him to the 
Tower. But Cranmer was not to be intimiduted 
with their menaces ; he appealed to the king ; 
and when that was denied him, he produced a 
ring, which Henry had given him, to make ufe 
of upon that emergency. 'File council was con- 
founded ; and dill more fo, when, in the pre- 
fence of the king, they found themfelves fevere- 
ly reproved, and Cranmer taken into more than 
formpr favour. Henry obliged them all to em- 
brace, as a lign of their reconciliation; and 
Cranmer, from bis gentle nature, rendered this 
reconciliation more fincere on his part than i^ 
ufual in fuch forced compliances. 

Still, however, the king’s feverity to the reft 
of his fubjefts continued as fierce as ever. For 
feme time be had been incommoded by an ulcer 
in his leg; the pain of which, added to his 

corpu- 
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corpulence, and other infirmities, increafed his 
natural irafcibility to fuch a degree, that fcarcc 
any, of even his domeftics, approached him 
without terror. It was not to be expefted, there- 
fore, that any who differed from him in opinion, 
Ihould, at this time particularly; hope for pardon. 
Among the many, whofe unmerited fufferings 
excite our pity and indignation, the fate of Anne 
Alkew deferves to be particularly remembered. 
This lady was a woman of merit as well as beau- 
ty, and connefted with many of the principal 
ladies at court. It is faid that flic kept up a cor- 
refpondence with the queen herfelf, who fecretly 
favoured the reformation ; and this correfpond- 
ence only ferved to haften this poor woman’s ruin, 
the chancellor being known to be her enemy. 
However this be, fhe happened to differ from the 
eftablifhed code of belief, particularly in the ar- 
ticle of the real prefence ; and, notwithftanding 
the weaknefs of her fex and age, Ihe was thrown 
into prifon, and accufed of herefy. In this fitu- 
ation, with courage far beyond what might be 
expefted, fhe employed her time in compofing 
prayers and difeourfes, and vindicating the truth 
of her opinions. The chancellor, who was 
much attached to the catholic party, was fent to 
examine her with regard .0 her abettors at court; 
but fhe maintained the utmoft fecrecy, and would 
accufe none. In confequence of this contumacy, 
as it was called," the poor young lady was put to 
the torture ; but file ftill continued refolute, 
and her filence teftified her contempt of their 
petty cruelties. The chancellor, therefore, be- 
came outrageous, and ordered the lieutenant of 
the Tower, who executed this punifliment, to 
ftretch the rack flill harder ; which he refufing 
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t 0 do, and, though trtenaced, ftiU ^erfiftiug ia 4 
refufal, the chancellor, intoxicate^ with reli- 
gious zeal, grafped thp cprds himlelt, ^ahd drew 
It fo violently that the WQoaan’s body almoft 
torn afunder. , But hc^ conftancy was greater 
than the barbarity of her gerfecutors j fo 
finding no other method to fubdue her, 01^ 
condemned to be burned alive. She received thtif 
fcutencc with a tranfpoi% of joy, and as a rele^ 
fioni a ilate of the greatefl pam to the create^ 
felicity^ As all her joints had been diUocated 
by the rack, fo that fhe could not 0aud, Ihe was 
carried l^p the place of execution in a chair. 
Together with her were brought Nicholas Be* 
lenian, a prieft, John LafeeUes ^thejting’shouffe 
hold, and John 'Adama n ^ 

been tondernjied for the f«^e cr,im«y They 
were tied to the ftake j and in that dreadrol htua? 
lion informed, that upon recanting, thw .Ihoula 
be granted th^ir Jives. But they ^U^ a life 
that 4as to be gained by fuch pro4itudon and 
they faw with tianquillity the executioner kindly 
the flames which confumed tbpm. . 

From this ^indiferiminate .feverity the queen 
was not heifelf entirely fecure. _Shp^ had for 
fome time attended the king in hia Indifpniition, 
and endeavoured to footh him by arts and 
afliduity. His favourite topic , of ponverfation 
was theology j apd Catharine, who w^ tinflutea 
with the fpint of the tiipes^ would now and tben 
enter into a debate witji bum upon, many, fpeeqr 
lative tenets^ that were then ipagitai^pa oetwpe|i 
the Catholics and Imtheraqs. Hemy^oighJ^ 
provoked that fhe fhould prefume tp diner from 
him, made 

^bo M 
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Even articles impeach' 
drawn ap ag;ainft her, which were 
to the kingby fte chancellor to be figned } 
tif retnrnitig hotp^ he happened to drop the 
pkper*- It was very kitky<for the-queea that the 
pmonwho found it Wtiahabir hiten^} itwas im- 
mediately carried to and tl|a contents foon 
made her fendble of the danger* to winch the was 
expofOd. In tlua exigence ike was refolved to 
Work upon the kingjaild payinghimher cuftomary 
yifit, he led her as ufaal to the fubjed of theo' 
logy, which et firft foe feemed to decline, but 
in Which foe tdterwerds engaged, as if merely 
to gratify his ihclmations. In the courfe of her 
COnterfotioai however^ ihe gave him to know, 
^at her whole aim In talking was to receive his 
tnftra^ions, and imt to ctmtrovert them>s that 
it was not for her to fet her opinions in oppoli* 
ildn to thofe that forved to dire£t the nation j 
W fold alleged, foe ’COttld not help tryine every 
hrt that eboM induce the king to exert tnht elo- 

g ienco which Served, for the time, to mitigate 
s bodily pain, fthaif foemed charmed at this 
difcotery j . ** And is it io> fweet heart ? cried he : 
foMM we are perfect friends again.” Juft after 
Im tocottciKitiotti the cht^celior made his ap- 
jMWnnc^ with a jairfy of forty purfuivaats at 
lie iMd^^lwepared to take the queen into cufto 
(l^." But .'foci Idhfgiadranced to meet him, and 
fowiied to da^cfttfiate with him in the fevereft 
toiWto ‘‘TRe qnwor'towira overhear the terms, 
]cfiiivd,'f{Nd»‘Wld hdifo Which he veiy liberally 
lieflsowed tidMi thilt tl^lfoate ; and his being 
sred to dtfpin. ' When he was gtme, foe in- 
.in not 

s help 
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lielp faying, "PflW ion), yoK Eaow not how 
little entitled tbid ilipi is to your.good Offices,'* 

From tb«iceffinffi the t«i«ful not to 

offend Henry’s hnmovur Jtiy contmdiQiOtti ffie 
was contented to fujS^ the*- divines to diipute, 
and the exeottttonesr >10’ The fires no> 

cordingly were kht^ed ogaffift the heretics of 
both fidiss, as ufuoi ^ during tfbit^ dretidful ex* 
hibitionfe, -the ting would fr«|uent|y aflfemWe 
the houfes of parUament, and^ harangue them 
with florid orations, >in .wHIch he wwld aver, 
that never prince had u 'g)!!eater affe^Un for bis 
people, nor eVcr people had -a .greater affe^on 
for their king, lo eveiy paKkl^ of tbefe extra* 
ordinary oratbna, ffim!eo(.hip^rqatureSi his 
perfon, would begin to ap|jgud ; and t^is was 
followed by loud ac^lamatante tram aU the reft 
of the audience, 

But though his health was deplkur^ apace; 
yet his impiacjd>le caruelties weriS nOt. the le(S 
n^quent. His refentments were diffiifed iodif- 
criminfltely to all ; at one dme>a proteftant, and 
at another a catholic, were die obje^s of his fe* 
verity. The doke of Norfi;>Uc, am bis fon the 
earl of Surry, Were the left that feft the injuftjee 
of the tyrant’s groundk& fafpic^ons. The duke 
Was avDobieman who had &rved the kmg with 
talents and fidelity ; his fon Was a young man of 
the moft- pron^iw hopeSi'airhQ eJwellad in every 
accompliffiment that became a Tchfidar, a cour- 
tier, and a foldien HeeKe<dlled in all the military 
exercifes vtdiidi were then in requ^i he en- 
couraged the fine arts by his pramoe and ex* 
ample; and it i» rembr)reble« he was the 
firft who> hK»3ghtv our Jangua^ his boeticai 
pieces, to any degree of refinement He cele- 
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brated the, fair Geraldjua in all his fonnets, and 
laahi^i^ed her fuperior beauty in all places of 
.]publi4 contention. "Thefe qualiScations, how- 
ever, were no fafc^r^d to him .againft Henty’s 
fofpf cions i he had dhopt Ibme exprcf&ons of re- 
ientment againd the king’s mipiners> upon be- 
ing difplaced hrom the government of Boulo^e ; 
and the w^i^le family was beeom^ obnoxious 
from the la!^ mcontinency ^ Cad)arine Howard, 
the ^queen, who4vas executed- Trom thefe mo- 
tive's, therefore^ fulvate orders were given to 
arrell: the father aad fog i. and accordingly they 
were arrel|ed both on the fame day, and con- 
fined in the ToUj'ei; Surry being a commoner, 
his tii^ was ^ mo/e e;xpedUious ; and as to 
proofs, tjbero were many informers bafe chough 
to betray the intimacies of private confidence, 
and all the connefbons /if blood. The duchefs 
dowager of Richmond, Surir’s own fitter, en- 
Jifted nei^elf among the numoer of his accufers j 
and fir Richard Southwell alfo, his moft intimate 
friend, chained him with infidelity to the king. 
It wpuld feem that, at this dreary period, there 
Was neither faith nor honour to be found in all 
nation.' Sur^ denied the charge, and chal- 
lenged his accuier to fin^e combat. This fa- 
vour was refbf^d him $ an^ it was alleged* that 
be had qpm^red the arms of Edward the Con- 
fetfixr on 'his eumt^on, which ateme was fuf- 
ficknt to cpnyiQ: Ipm of afpiring to the crown. 
To this he could, jsinke no re^yj and indeed 
any anfWwyvqgjld been nee<Mefs, fi3r nei- 
ther {xtrliameitts 'nor juries, dming,this reign, 
'■'^ed to be guided W.eny other proo& but the 
of the Mo^. This young nphlmnau was, 
IPpofore, cirodemnod for high^reafon, notwith- 

ttanding 
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landing bis and f^Mted defence ; and 

the fentcncc WS fbpb Wtfefe executed utnon him 
on Tower-HiD. In thelnean timfe ftje duke en- 
deavoured to'toolHi^ tbe-feing by letters and 
fubmiffions} b(it the Rard*' heart was 

rarely fubjeft td* tender iri^relHonsi The par- 
liament meetinroh tbefbdrteehtb day of January, ^ ^ ,^4*. 
a bill of ittaihner was fofmd agfttnS'the duke of 
Norfolk, as it wds thought he dould''not fo eafily 
have been convifted on* a fair hearing' by his 
peers. The only crime'’ that his acctifers could 
allege againil him was, that he had once faid 
that the King was fickly, and could not hold Out 
long i 'and the kingdom wds likely tp be torn 
between the contending ’parties of diffisfeht per- 
fuafions. Cranmer, though e igaffisd for many 
jears in an oppofite paT^ to^ Norfolk, and 
though he had received many and great iniurie> 
fiom him, would have no band in fo unjuft a 
profecution ; but retired to hh fe«’at Croydon. 
Ilowever, the death-warrant Was rtadd^out, and 
immediately fentto the lieutenant of the Tower, 

'I he duke prepared for dfeath^ as the following 
morning was to be his laSl^'-hut aft event of 
greater confequence tb tlw Kingdom intervened, 
ani^revcnted bis execution. ‘ ' 

'fRe kihg had been for fome timfe approaching 
fail: towards his end ; and for feverar days all 
thofe aboUfbiS perfon plainly faw that his f^edy 
death was inevitably. ,Tbe diforder in his leg 
was now crown extremely painful; fend ttiis, 
added to his monftrdus corpulency, wbifeh ren- 
dered him unable to ftir, made 'him more ftiri- 
ous than a chained lion. He had been ever ftem 
and fevete ; he how outr%e&us. In this 
ftatc he had contfiiucd for near four years bfeforp 

O 3 his 
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his thb terror of And the tormentor 
of hindGlSf j his enarti^n having no inolination 
to tnal^ mt enemy of Mlffi as they were more 
ardently Employed in ct>ni|iiring the death of 
each otneh In thi#<*maiine|^* therefore, he was 
fuffered toiiruggte, withhut aiW'of hisodomefticsj 
having the courage to Warn approach- 

ing end, as jmore than once, during tii$ reign, 
perfons^d'^been put to death for foreleHing the 
death of thfe king. At left, fir Anthony Denny 
had the poUr&ge ro difpipfe to him this dreadful 
fecret} and, cChtrify-to his ufual cuftom, he 
receiv^ the Wifh an expreffion of refig- 

nation. His aiigwlh and remorfe were at this 
time great<^ than be exprefied ; he defired 
that Cnmner might be font for j but before that 
prelate .entdd awwe, he was foeechlefs. Cranmer 
defiring him to give fome fign of his dying in 
the faith df ChrTft,,he fjueezed hjs hand, «nd 
immediately expired, after a reign of thirty- 
feven yeSrs, and nine months, in the fifty-fixth 
1547. yeat of his age. Some kings have been tyrants 
from contradifition and tcvmt, fome from being 
pii^ed by favourites, and fome from a fpirit m 
paf^. But* Henry was cruel from a -depraved 
difpofition hlone ; cruel in government, cruel in 
religion-, hpd txdet' in his family. Our divines 
have rakto fomb pains to vindicate the character 
of this btUtM ^iiU2C,'‘as if his condud; and our 
reformAtion‘h^ any ommexioowith each other, 
l^re ts'iiothhig fo'kbfofd as to defend the me 
by the droer ; the nt^le ddigns ar^ brought 
about % fW mdR I'fofous tnftruments j for we 
ibe even that efttefty and ioji^ce were thought 
neceiTary to be employed id "our holy redemjk* 

With 
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With regard to foreign llat^ Henry made 
fome expeditions into France, which were at- 
tended with vaft expenfe to the nation; and 
brought it no kind advantage. Hotvever, 
he all along maintained an intercourfc of friend- 
fhip with Francis', which appeared difinterefted 
and fincere. Againft the Scots he was rather 
more fuccefsful; his generals having worfted 
their incurfivc.arinies on feveral occafions. They 
particularly gained a ii^al a’dvantage^belides 
that already related of Flodden-field, at a place 
near Pinkey-houfe, in which neaf ten thoufand 
Scots were flain. But that which gave England 
the greateft afcendcncy over that' nation, was the 
fpirit of concord which foon after feemea to pre- 
vail between the two kingdoms, and that feem- , 
cd to pave the way for their being in time united 
under the fame fovereign. 'There were ten par- 
liaments furamoned in this reign, and twenty- 
three fellions held j*but the whole time in which 
Ihefe parliaments fat, during this long reign, 
did not exceed three years and a half. The fo- 
reign commerce of England^ during this age, 
was moftly confined to the Netherlands. Ine 
merchants of the Low-Countries bought the 
Englilh commodities, and diftributed them into 
the other parts of Europe. Thefe commodities, 
however, were generally little more than the na- 
tural produftions of the country^ without any 
manufaflures 5 for dt muft be obferved at this 
time that foreign artificers much furpafled the 
Englilh in dexterity, induftry, and frugality; 
and it is (aid that at one time not iefs than fif-, 
teefi thoufand artifans of the Flemilh natiot^ 
alone wore fettled in London. 
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Henry ^he Eighth w^s fucceeded on the 
.throne hy his only ion, . Edward the Sixth, then 
the ninth year of his age. The late king, in 
nU will, which, he expected would be abfoJntely 
pbeyed, his majority of the prince a,t .the 

completion of the eightept^fh yearj and in the 
meaii time appointed fixteen executors his 
will, to whom, during the minority, he enti^fted 
the govermjaent'of thfe king and kingdom. . But 
. the vanity of his aims tyas foon difcovered| for 
f the aQof the executors was to chuife thp earl 
^f Hertford, who was afterwards made duke of 
^ Somerfet, 
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,]by his fuccefs againft an incurfion of. the Soots, 
jj^which about eight hundred of their army were 
|lam ; and th.e popularity which he gained upon 
^jhis occafion, fecopded his yieWs in the farther 
propagation of the' new doSirines. Bufthe cha- 
rafter of Somerfet did not - ftand in need -of the 
piean fupports of popularity' acquired ' in this 
manlier^ as -he was naturally bumble, civil, af- 
fable arid courteous to the meanelf fuitof, while 
0 ;his ailions were directed bj^ rnbtivps of piety 
^iid honour. ' , 

i/i.'.The protefiois in bis fchonliBS'fdFiaHyancing 
4 ^ reformation, had always recouffe to the 
Ijip^unfels of Cranmer, whoj’ behi|^d irian “of , mo- 
deration and prudence, was arcrie td violent - 
ipi^ges, and determined to bring., over the peo- 
infenfibleirihovatious to.hi^ own peculiar, 
fefp, 'fhe pi|fc>n who oppofe^-iyith the great- 
' ' , . ' eft 
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eft authority any farther advance towards refor- 
mation, was Gaa’dioerj ^mpchefier, 

who, though he had noh)ribcalt)ed a plice at the 
council-board, yet frotm 'Ikh age, experience, 
and capacity, 'was regarded 'by moft men with 
fome degree of vcneraitioa. Upon a general vifi- 
tation of the church,' which bad been command*- 
ed by the primate and p^oteftor, Gardtndr de- 
fended the ufe of images, which was now very 
openly attacked by t^e proteftants; he even 
wrote an apology for holy water ; buthe'partkM^ 
larly alleged, that it was unlawful to make any 
change in reiigiem during the ' king’s minority. 
This oppofitioo of-GandineT'drew on him the in- 
dignation of the council ; andt he'warfent to th* 
Fleet prifon, where he was vfed with'>mueh 
harflmefe and feycrity. >' < 

'J'hefe internal regulations were-m fonwriticn- 
fure retarded by ‘the war with Scotland, whic^ 
ftill continued to rage with fome violence. Qot 
a defeat which that nation fnffered at 
rough, 'in which above ten-tboufand peri(fa(!i|% 
the held of battle, induced them to fue for peac4, 
in order to gain thno*! and the protcd:or returih^ 
ed to ‘fettle the * hufinefs , of the reformation, 
which was as ycb only beg'ui. But, though ho 
ac<|uicied great popularity by this expedition,'^ 
did not faif la attrafi the envy of feverai nobhh 
men, by'produring a patent from the young kii;l|^ 
his ne^ew, tUtdit in parliament on the riglil 
hand of the throne, -and to -enjoy the fame hil*> 
noprs and iprivileges which had ufuaUy b«4|| 
granted the uncles of kings in ' England. Ho#- 
evoir, he ftill drove on his favourite fchemea df 
refortnation, and gave nvsae ^nftft^cy toHA^ 
foneis of tlie tdxur^. Ihc captyas reimred^ 

a the 
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the lai^ in the facrameajt of the Lord’s ifopper ; 
private maflbs ' wete o^liihed } the king was 
empowered to create IdffiQpa'by testers patent. 
Vagabonds v^ere adjtifigM to bedlaves for two 
years, and to be marked with a red-hot iron ; an 
a£t commonly fnppofed to be levelled againll the 
llrolling priefts nt!kd friars. It was enaded alfo, 
that all who denied the king’s fupremacy, or al^ 
ferted the pope’s* fhonld, For the firft offence* 
forfeit their goods and chjitteis, and faffer ijn- 
prifbnment during pleafure; tor the fecond 
offence they were to incur the pain of preraunire, 
and for the third offence to be attainted of trea- 
fon. Orders were foon after iffiied by the coun- 
cil that candies ihould no longeiff^be carried about 
on Candlemas day, afhes on A£h vi^dnefday, or 
palms on Palm Sunday., Thefe were ancient 
iupcrfiitiou$ praflices, which led to immoralities 
that it was thought proper to reftrain. An order 
alfo was iflued for die removal of all images 
from. the churches $ ah iimovation which was 
much defired by the reformers, and which alone, 
with regard to the populace* amounted almoff * 
to a change of the el^bliffted religion. The 
people had for fome^im^een extremely diftraft- 
ed by the oppofite opinions of their preachers j 
and as they were totally incapable of judging the 
arguments advanced on either fide* 4 md naturally 
regarded every thing they heard at church as oF^ 
the greateff authority, much confufion and fluc- 
tuation refulted from this uncertfunty. The 
council fiift endeavoured to remove the ineonve- 
nience by laying feme reflraints upon'preaching; 
but ffnding this expedient fail^ diey kaj^fed a 
^o^flfence upon preachers, whkhi<nDWever, was 
t removed 
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rembve4‘t>y* degrees, in proportion as the rcfor- 
rndtlop^iaitted groOpd among the pedp|e. 

But’thefe inhovatidn^, evfifcntl;^ caJcuIated for 
the good of the people, were not Brought about 
without fome ftruggles at home, while the pro- 
‘ teftor was but too buffly.emplmcd againft the 
' Scots, who united ;with, <^^ 0 ' feconded by 
France, ftill^puthed on thfcir inroads wi'Ht unre- 
mitting toiiAolfty. Beildc^, there Was ftill an 
enpmy that he had yet to fear more than any of 
the former ; and tliis was his own brother, lord 
Thomas ^ymour, the admiral, a man of un- 
common taihtfts, bftiifproud, turbulent, and un- 
traftpble. ■••Thte nObleman c'ouid not endure the 
difon^ion'whioh’'the Iting had always made be- 
tween Him ‘^d his elder brother j fo that they 
dividodHhe^tfrhole c< 3 |irt and the kingdom by 
thehr oppofite cabafe and pretenfions. By his 
flattery and addrcfs,'he had fo infinuated himfelf 
into tne good gracea of the queen-dowager, that, 
foi getting hot ufual prudence and decency, £he 
married hint immediately upon the dec^fo of 
the late hi“g* This ittatcb was particularly dif- 
pleafmg to me elder brother’s wife, who now faw 
that while HAr hufoano' hadf* the j>reccdettcy iq 
ooe platSe, fltc jms obligcd'to yfold it in another. 
llis-fteJff ftep^^as to cabal arid make a party 
ailing tH^t|ob^ty, who, aS they hated his bro- 
ther, Toi^etrtdd 'his ♦ambition. He then bribed 
the king’s dpmcflics to this iiftOrefl ; and young 
Edward WeatHo his houfe, on pre- 

. tence of tiir Titere he ingratiated 

himlelf wffo'^TowreiKnj’Jlw the moft officious 
otHdditiCs," partifeufarfy^hy Applying him with 
intmev^eo'difiribbfi; amoV^'his fervanfs aimfo'r 
iptHifjteiSi Wifoout the kaowcdgc of his governor. 

In 
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In the pfoteftor’s, abfepce with the army in Scot*- 
land, he made 'it his b|u(ineCi| to redouble all his 
arts and infinuations and. thns obtained a new 
patent for ‘admiral) ^with an additional appoint- 
inenf. air William Pag^t j>erceiviM the pro- 
grefs he daily made in tpe king's ade^on, wrote 
to the proteahr* on the iubje£I, who hniihed the 
campaign in h'potland with all podible difpatch) 
that he might return in^time tonoupter-work his ' 
machinations. But before he 90 uld arrive in Eng- 
land, the admiral had ei^aged in his party feveral 
of the principal nobility, and bad eji^n prevail- 
ed on the kin^ himfolf to wfite^a letter to the two 
houfes of parliament with bis oVn hand, deliring 
that the admiral might be apj^inted his gover- 
nor; but the council bein^ anprifed of his 
foiicines, fent deputies to affure him, that if he 
did not delill they would deprive him of his of- 
fice, fend him prifoner to the Tower, and pro- 
fccutc him on the laft aflof parliament, by which 
he was fubjett to the penalty of high-treafon, for 
attempting to diftuib the,pc^ce m the govern- 
ment. It was not without ,fome fevere ft^ugglos 
within himfelf and fome menace^ divulged a- 
mong his creatures, tli«t he thought proper to 
fuhmit, and defired to be rcconciltjd to his bro- 
ther. Yet he ftill noiuilhed the, fame defig is 
in fecret j apd his brother, fufpefting his finceii- 
ty, cmplovW' fpies to ipform him of all his pri- 
vate tranfodhions. , 

But it was not in thi^ power of pe|fqa(tons dr 
menaces to (hake the adihiral's t|natterab|fi/yj6W8 
of ambition. His fpoufe, die ^lieisn-d^ager, 
had died in child-bed; and ytli^ accident, far 
from fepreffing his fohfemes, tjo pixi- 

mpte them, ifo made his addreSbir^ the prin- 

* cefs 
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cefs 'BlassfSmh, afto^surds fi> revered by the 
liih; >ai!id'it i« faid that file likened to his inli-' 
JduiAions, cbntrary'tothetwili of her fether, who^ 
h^ excluded her the fuc<^ffion> m cafe (he mar-" 
ned without the cdn^t of cpunciL Thehddiiral, 
however^ it il obfetved, had prqe^ts of getting 
over that objection j and his profeflioos leemed 
to give reaibn to believe that heiittended aiming 
at regal emthdi^ity. By promifes atid perfuafions 
he iMTOught over many of the principal nobility 
to his party j he negle^ied not even the moft po- 
pulanperfons of inreiior rank j and he computed 
that he cbuld'bn occafioneommand the fervice of 
ten thou^d men among his fervants, tenants, 
and retahtem. He hdid already provided arms 
for their itfe j and having engk’ged in his interefls 
A.D. 1548. iir John Sharrington/ mafter, or the mint at Brif- 
tot, a very corrupt man, he flattered himfclf 
that money would not bc wanting. 

Somerfet being well dfeertained of all thefe 
alarming crrcumftances, endeavoured by every 
^expedient that his power or his near conne£iion 
could fuggeft, to draw him from his defigns. 
He reafoned, he threatened, he heaped new fa* 
vours Upon Wm j but all to no purpofe. At Jaft 
he refolvcd to make ufe of the laft dreadful re- 
medy, and to, attaint his own brother of high- 
trealon. In confequence of this refolution, and 
fecretly advifed ,to it by Dudley, earl of War- 
wick, a wicked ambitious# man, who expeft- 
ed to rife upoU tho'dbwnral of the two brothers* 
he deprived' him' df-IrferOlfice of high'admirsrii 
and flgned a '^trttnt i^rebkpmitting^ldm to thd 
Tower. lYet ftiU 'the ‘pipteftor fufpenddd the 
blow^ and (hodredreludad^toruin one 1 & iaiaHy 
cdcma^led ’dith himfelf : hb afibrCd once tnd^d 

to 
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to be fiticerely rucfi^i}^ and gff««bim his life, 
if 1^ ww vmi^Bisukik ^rennunder of his 

dap,in retiiremf nt and repentance, finding 

himfelf unabJ<^ to worfejon inflexible temper 
of his brother by any metb^s bdt feverity, be 
ordered a obarge to be drmm up ag^inil him, 
confifting of tlHrty>three articles } aiuhtfie whole 
to be brought into parliaments which was now 
bcconu^thc inflrn^eot by which the>a4mm>flra» 
tion ufually pumped their enemies. The charge 
being brought %fi: ipto «lhe houfe of lords, 
veral peers riiing up m thCk places^gave an ac- 
count of what ^y'lkneW^co^erning lord Sey 
inour’s conduct, ai^ his criminal words and ac- 
tions. 'I here was more difii^ty in managing 
the profccution in the boufe' of commons $ but 
upon receiving a meflage from the king, requir- 
ing iheiti to proceed, the bill pafied in a, very full 
houfe, near lour hundred voting for it, and not 
above nine or ten agamft it, Ihe fentence was 
loon after executed by beheading him on Tower- 
llilh His death, however, was, in general, dif- 
agreeable to the nation, who confidered the lord 
Seymour as hardly dealt with, in being con- 
demned upon general allegations, without hav- 
ing an opportunity of making adefence, or con- 
fronting his accuferst But the chief odium fell 
ttpon the protei^or i and it mull be owned that 
there Was no reafon for carrying his feverity to 
fuch a length as be did. 

This obftacle being remiiV’ed, Ute protedot 
Went ou to reform an4regu|a|&tbe<iiew fyfiem of 
religion, which waa AoW become the chief ctm- 
tem of the HUtiom A comi;4ltte^«cf bifiiopsand 
divines had be^ sf^intied' by iihe. council to 
frjune a liturgy for IW fefVice c|f tw chufeh i 

' and 
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tremdiy ’obflinate, that the commiffioners could 
gain nothing upon her. She Ijad maifttained an 
abftrufe nietaphyfical fentiinent, that Chrift, as 
man, was a finful man ; but as the Word, he was 
free from fin, and could be fubjeft to none of 
the frailties of the flefti with which he was cloth- 
ed. For maintaining this doftrine, which none 
of them could underftand, this poor ignorant 
woman was condemned to be burnt to death as 
a heretic, llie young king, who, it feems, had 
more fenfe than his miniUers, refufed at firft 
to fign the death-warrant ; but being at laft preff. 
cd by Cranmer, and vanqujthed by his impor- 
tunities, he reluftantly complied ; declaring, that 
if he did wrong, the fin mould be on the head 
of thofe who had perfuaded hi- 1 to it.. The pri- 
mate, after making a new effort to recl^m 
the woman from her opinions, and finding her 
obftinate againft all his arguments, at laft com- 
mitted her to the flames. Some time after, one 
Van Paris, a Dutchman, being accufed of a he- 
refy called Arianifm, was condemned to the fame 
punilhment. lie fuflered with fo much fatiafac* 
tion, that he hugged and carefled the faggots 
that were confuming him j and died exulting in 
his fituation. 

Although thefe meafures were intended for tlie 
benefit of the nation, and in the end turned out en- 
tire^jjfc the advantage of fociety, yet they were 
at that time attended with many inconvcnicncies, 
to which all changes whatfoever are liable. When 
the monafteries were fupprefled, a prodigious 
number of monks were obliged to earn their 
fubfiftence by their labour j fo that all kinds of 
bufinefs were overftocked. The lands of the 
monafteries alfo had been formerly farmed out 
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to tl\ie common people, fo as to employ a great 
number of hands s and the rents being moderate, 
they were able to maintain their families on the 
profits of agri( ulture. Jiut now thefe lands be- 
ing poffcfled by the nobility, the rents were 
raifedj and the fanners, perCv^b'ing that wool 
W'as a better commodity than corn, turned all 
their fields into paftuic. In confequcnce of this 
praetiec, the price of meal arofe, to the iinfpeak- 
able hardlhip of the lower clafs of people. lie- 
fide, as few hands were lequited to manage a paf- 
turo farm, a great number of poor people weie 
uttcily deprived of fubhflcnce, while the nation 
■was filled with murmurs and complaints againft 
tlie nobility, who were confidered as the fouiccs 
of the general calamity. To add to thefe com- 
plaints, the rich proprietors of lands pi oc ceded 
to inclofc their eflates ; while the tenants, re- 
gal ded as an ufelefs biuthen, weie expelled their 
habitations. ls\en cottageis, depiivcd of the com- 
mons on which they loimerly fed their cattle, 
were reduced to iviferyj and a gieat decay of 
people, as well as a diminution of piovilions, 
w'as obferved in e\cry pait of the kingdom. '1 o 
add to this pi6lnro of general calamity, all th(> 
good coin of the kingdom was hoaidid up or 
exported abroad ; W'hile a bafe metal \cas coined 
at home, or imported fiom abroad in g'e.it ab- 
undance ; and this the poor w'cre obliged to 
receive in pa}mcnl, but could not difbiirle at an 
(dual advantage. Thus an univeifal diffidence 
and rtagnation of commerce took place ; and 
nothing Isut loud complaints w'cre lieard in cveiy 
quarter. 

The proteftor. who knew that his own power 
was to be founded on thcdeprellion of the nobility, 
•1* clpouficl 
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ffpoufed the caufe of the fufferers. He appoint- 
ed commiffioncrs to examine whether the poflef- 
forsj of the church-lands had fulfilled the condi- 
tions on which thofe lands had been fold by the 
crown i and ordered all late inclofures to be laid 
open on an appointed day. As the object of this 
commillion was very difagrecablc to the gentry 
and nobility, they called it arbitrary and illegal, 
while the common people, fearing it would be 
eluded, and being impatient for redrefs, rofe in 
gicat numbers, and fought a letnedy by force of 
arms. The riling began at once in feveral parts 
of England, as if an univerfal confpiracy had 
been formed among the people. The lebels in 
Willlhirc were difperfed by lir VV illiam Herbert j 
thofe of Oxford and Glouceft' by lord Gray 
of V\ ilton ; the commotions in Hampfliire, Suf- 
fex, Kent, and other counties, were quieted by 
gentle methods ; but the diforders in Devonihire 
and jVoifolk were the moft obllinatc, and threat- 
ened the giealeft danger, fn the firft of thefe 
couini(.s, the infurgents, amounting to ten ihou- 
fand men, were headed by one Humphry Arun- 
del, an experienced foldicr ; and they were Ilill 
more encouraged by fernions, which gave their 
levolt the air of a leligious confederacy. Thev 
accordingly fenl a fel of articles to court, -which, 
in general, demanded an abolition of the flatutes 
lately made in favour of the reformation ; but 
the miniftiy lejeflcd their demands with con- 
tempt, at the fame time offering a pardon to all 
that would hi) down their arms and return to 
their habitations. But the infurgents were now 
too far advanced to recede ; and ftill encouraged 
by the monks, who were with them, they laid 
liege to Exeter, carrying before them croffes, 
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banners, holy-water, candlefticks, and other im- 
plements of their ancient fuperftition ; but the 
town was gallantly defended by -the inhabitants. 
In* the mean time, lord RulTel had been fent a- 
gaintl them with a fmall body of forces ; and 
being reinforced by lord Grey and others, he at- 
tacked, and drove them from all their entrench- 
ments. Great flaughter was committed upon 
thefe deluded creatures, both in the aftion and 
the purfuit. Arundel, their leader, and feveral 
others, were fept to London, where they were 
condemned and executed. Many of the inferior 
fort were put to death by martial law. The vicar 
of St. Thomas, one of the principal incendiaries, 
was hanged on the top of his own fteeple, ar- 
rayed in his popilh habits, with his beads at his 
girdle. 

The fedition in Norfolk appeared Hill more 
alarming. The infurgents there amounted to 
twenty tlioufand men ; and as their forces were 
numerous, their demands were exorbitant. They 
required the fuppreflion of the gentry, the plac- 
ing new counfollors about the king, and the 
eftablilhment of their ancient rights. One Ket, 
a tanner, had afl'umcd a priority among them ; 
he ere£ted his tribunal near Norwich, under 
an old oak, which >vas termed the Oak of Re- 
formation. He afterwards undertook the fiege 
of Norwich, which having reduced, he impri- 
foned the mayor, and feme of the principal citi- 
zens. The marquis ot Northampton, was firft 
fent down againfi: them, but met with a rcpulfe ; 
the earl of Warwick followed foon- after, at the 
head of fix thoufand men, and, coming to a ge- 
neral engagement, put them entirely to the rout. 
X^^thoumnd of them fell in the fight and pur- 
jji _ luit i 
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fuit ; Ket was hanged at Norwich caftle, nine 
«>f his followers on the boughs of the Oak of 
‘ Reformation ; and the infurreflion, which was 
the laft in favour of popery, was thus entirely 
fuppreflTed. 

But though the fupprefTion of thefe infurrec* 
tions feemed to be very favourable to the interefts 
of the prote 61 or, . yet the authority which the 
carl of Warwick gained in quelling that of 
Norfolk, terminated in Somerfet’s ruin. Of all 
the minifters at that time in the council, Dud- 
ley, earl of Warwick, was the moft artful, am- 
bitious, and unprincipled. Refolved at any rate 
to poflefs the principal place under the king, he 
cared not what means were t-j be ufed in ac- 
quiring it. ' However, unwilling to throw off 
the malk, he covered the moft exorbitant views 
under the faireft appearances. Having affociat- 
cd himfelf with the carl of Southampton, he 
formed a ftrong party in the council, who were 
determined to free themfclves from the controul 
thfe proteftor affumed over them. That noble- 
man was, in fa£t, now grown obnoxious to a 
very prevailing party in the kingdom. He was 
hated by the nobles for his fuperior magnificence 
and power ; he was hated by the catholic party 
for his' regard to the reformation ; he was dif- 
liked by many for his feverity to his brother ; be- 
fides, the great eftate he had raifed at the expenfe 
of the church and the crown, rendered him ob- 
noxious to all. The palace ^Yhich he was then 
building in the Strand, ferved alfo by its magni- 
ficence, and ftill more by the unjuft methods that 
were taken to raife it, to expofe him to the cen- 
fures of the public. The parilh church of St. Mary, 
with three bifliops’ houfes, were pulled down, tq 
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furnifh ground and materials for the ftrufture. 
Several other churches wer.c dcmolillicd^ to have 
their ftones employed to the fame purppfe ; and 
it was not without an infurreftion, that the pa- 
rifliioners of St. Margaret’s, W^^ftmiiifter, pre- 
vented their church from being pulled down to 
make room for the new fabric. , 

Thcfe imprudences were foon exaggerated 
and enlarged upon by Somerfet’s enemies. They 
reprefented him as a parricide, a facrilegious 
tyrant, and an unjuft ufurper upon the privileges 
of the council and the rights of the king. In 
confequence of this, the'lord St.John, prelident 
of the council, the earls of W arwick, Southamp- 
ton, and Arundel, with five counfeJlors more, 
met at Ely-houfej and afifuming to themfelves 
the whole power of the council, began to aci 
independent of the proteftor, whom they pretend- 
ed to confider as the author of every public 
Oftob 6, grievance. They wrote letters to the chief no- 
bility and gentry of England, informing thgm 
of the prefent meafures, and requiring their af- 
liflance. They fent for the mayor and aldermen 
of London, and enjoined them to concur in their 
meafures, which they reprefented as the only 
means of faving the nation. The next day fevc- 
ral others of the council joined the feceding 
members ; and the protector now began to trem- 
ble, not for his authority, but his life. 

He had no fooner been informed of thcfe 
tranfa£tions than he fent the king to Windfor, 
and armed the inhabitants of Hampton and 

P ar alfo for his fecurity. But finding that 
n of rank, except Cranmer and Paget, 
d to him, and that the people did not rife 
" at 
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at his fummons ; perceiving that he was in a 
manner deferted by all, and that all' reliftance 
was fruitlcfs, he rcfoivcd to apply to his enemies 
for pardon. This gave frefli itiength and con- 
fidence to the party of Warwick ; they affured 
the king, with tlve huinbleft profellions of obe- 
dience, that their only aim was to put the coun- 
cil on the fame footing on which it had been or- 
dained by the will of their late fovercign, and to 
refeue his authority from the hands of a man who 
had alTuraed all power to himfelf. The king, 
who never much cared for Somerfet, gave their 
addrefs a favourable reception ; and the protec- 
tor was fcMit to the Tower, v.'ith forne of his 
friends and partifans, among wliom was Cecil, 
aiicrwards earl of Jialifbury, Mean while the 
council ordered fix lords to adt as governors to 
the king, two at a lime officiating alternately. 
It was then, for the firfl; tiiPe, that the carl of 
Warwicks ambition began to appear in full 
fplendonr ; he fet himfelf forward as the prin- 
cipal pro notcr of the protestor’s ruin » and the 
otii-T nic nbers, without th? Icaft oppofition, 
pennitted him to affume the reins of govern- 
ment. 

Ir was now fuppofed that Somerfet’s fate was 
fixed, as his encknies were numerous, and the 
charecs aeainft him of the moft heinous naiiiie. 
The chief article of which he was accukd, was 
his ufurpation of the goverament, and lire tak- 
ing all power into his own hands; fevcral others 
of a ilighter tint were added to invigorate this 
accufation v but irone of them could he faid to 
amount. to the crime of high-treafon. in confe- 
qudnee of tbefe, a' bill of attainder was pr eferred 
againft him in the houfe of lords ; but Somerfet 
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contrived, for this time, to elude tlie rigour of 
their fentcnce, by having previoufly, on his 
knees, confelTed the charge before the members 
of the council. This conreflion, which he figned 
with his own hand, was alleged and read againft 
him at the bar of the houfe, who cnee more 
font a deputation to him, to know whether the 
confeflion w-as voluntary or extorted, b'omerfet 
thanked them for their candour ; owned that it 
was his voluntary afct, but ftrenuoufiy infilled, 
that he had never harboured a liniller thought 
againft the king or the commonwealth. In con- 
fequence of this confeffion, he was deprived of all 
his offices and goods, together with a great part 
of his landed eftate, which was forfeited to the 
ufe of the crown. This fine on his elhue was 
foon after remitted by the king 5 and Somerfet 
once more, contrary to the expcflation of all, 
recovered his liberty. He was even re-admitted 
into the council : happy for him, if his ambition 
had not revived writh his fecurity ! 

The catholics lyere extremely elevated at the 
proteftor’s fall ; and they began to entertain 
hopes'of a revolution in their favour. But they 
were miflaken in their opinion of Warwick, who 
now took the lead, as z nbitidn was the only 
principle in his breaft; and to that he was re- 
I'olvcd to facrificc all others. He foon gave in- 
flances of his difregard in religious points, by 
his permitting Gardiner to undergo the penalties 
jirefcribcd againft difobedicnco. Many of the 
prelates, and he among the rell, though they 
made fome coijnpliance, were Hill addifled to 
their ancient cbmmunion. A refolution was 
therefore taken to deprive them of their fees j 
and it was thought proper to begin with him, 
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in order to ftrike a terror into the reft. He had 
been now for two years in prifon, for having re- 
fufed to inculcate the duty of obedience to the 
Icing during his minority ; and the council took 
this opportunity to fend him feveral articles to 
fubferibe, among \vhich was one, acknowledging 
the juftice of the order fur his confinement. He 
was likewife to own, that the king was fupreme 
head of the church ; that the pow'^cr of tnaking 
and difpenfing holidays w'as a part of the prero- 
gative ; and that the Common Prayer Book was 
a godly and. commendable form. Gardiner w'as 
willing to put his hand to all the articles, ex- 
cept that by which he accufed himfelf, which lie 
refufed to do, juftly perceivfng that, their aim 
was ’either to ruin or dfflionour him. . For this 
offence he w^as deprived of his bilhoprick, com- 
mitted to clofe cuftody ; his books and papers 
were feifed ; all company was denied him ; and 
he w'as not even permitted the life of pen and ink. 
This feverity, in fome meafure, countenanced 
thofe which this prelate had afterwards an oppor- 
tunity of retaliating when he came into power. 

But the reformers did not ftop here ; the rapa- 
cious courtiers, never to be fatisfied, and giving 
their violence an air of zeal, deprived, in the fame 
manner. Day, bilhop of Chichefter, Heatho of 
Worceftcr, and Voify of Exeter. The biihops 
of Landaffi Saliibury, and Coventry came otF 
fomething more advantageoufly, by facrificing 
the moft confiderablc fliare of their ecclefiaftical 
revenues. Not only the revenues of the church, 
but the libraries alfo, underwent a dreadful 
ferutiny. The libraries of Vl''er£minftcr and Ox- 
ford were ordered to be ranfacked, and purged 
of the Romiih miflals, legends, and other fuper- 
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ftitious volumos ; in which fearch great devafta- 
tion was made even in ufeful literature. Alany 
volumes cl<afpccl in filver were dellroycd for the 
fake of their rich bindings ; many of geometry 
and allronomy were fuppofed to be magical, and 
met no mercy. 'Ihe univerlity, unable to Hop 
the fury of thofc barbarians, iilenlly looked on, 
and trembled for its own fecurity, 

Warwick was willing to indulge the nobility 
with thefe humiliations of the church j and per- 
ceiving that the king was extremely attached to 
the reformation, he fuppofed that he could not 
make his court to the young monarch better than 
by a feeming zeal in the caufe. But he was ItilJ 
ftedfaftly bent on enlarging his own power ; and 
as the lall earl of Northumberland died without 
ilfue or heirs, V^'arwick procured for himfclf a 
grant of his ample pofiTcllions, and obtaijied the 
title alfo of duke of Northumberland. The 
duke of Soinerfet w'as now the only perfon he 
wilhed to have entirely removed ; for though 
fallen as ho was by his late fpiritlefs conduct, 
yet he Hill preferved a fliarc of popularity that 
rendered him formidable to this afpirer. liideed 
boraerfet was not aKvays upon his guard againft 
the arts of Northumbcrla.id, but could not help 
now and then burfting out into invettives, which 
were quickly carried to his fecret enemy. As he 
was furrounded by Northumberland’s creatures, 
they took care to rev-al all the defigns which 
they had thcnifelvcs firft fuggefied ; and Somerfet 
foon found the fatal effetts of his rival’s refent- 
nient. He was, by Northumberland’s com- 
mand, arrefted, with mahy more ^accufed of be- 
ing his partifans ■, and he was, with his wife the 
duehefs, alfo thrown into prilbn. He was now 
£* accufed 
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ticcnfod of havings formed a defign to ralfe an in« 
furreftion in the Nortli ;• of attacking the train- 
bands on a miiiter-day j of plotting to fecuro the 
I'owcr, and to excite a rebellion in London. 
Thefe charges he ftreniioully denied ; but ho 
confefled to one of as heinous a nature, which 
was, that he had laid a project for murdering 
Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, 
at a banquet, which was to be given them by 
had Paget. He was foon after brought to a 
trial before the marquis of Wincheftcr, who fat 
as high fteward on the occafion, with twenty- 
feven peers more, including Northumberland, 
Pembroke, and Northamptoiij who were at once 
his judges and accufers. fie was accufed of an 
intention to fecurc the perfon of the king, and 
re-airume the adminiftration of affairs, to affaf- 
linatc the duke of Northumberland, and raife 
an infurre^tion in the city. He pleaded not 
guilty to th<' firlt part of the charge, and of this 
he was accordingly acquitted ; but he was found 
guilty of confpiring the death ot a privy-coun- 
fellor, which crime had been made felony in the 
reign of Jlenry the Seventh} and for this he 
was coiulenmed to death. Lhe populace feeing 
him !l-convcyed to the Tow'er without the ax, 
wliich was iio longer carried before hint, ima- 
gined fliat he had been entirely acquitted ; and 
in repeated Ihouts and acclamations manitef'tcd 
their joy ; but this was fuddenly damped, 
when they were better informed of his doom. 
Care in the mean time liad been taken to pre- 
poflefs the young king againft his uncle j and, 
left he flionld relent, no accels was given to an\ 
of Somerfet’s friends, while the prince was kept 
from refledtion by a feries of occupations and 
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r.mufements. At laft the prifoncr was brought 
to the rcaffolcl on Tower-Hill, where he appear- 
ed, without the Icaft emotion, in the midil of a 
vaft concourfc of the populace, bv wliom he was 
beloved. He fpoke to tliem with great com- 
poAirc, protdfing that he had always promoted 
tlu' fervicc of his king, and the interciir- of true 
religion, to the beft of his power. The people 
attelied their belief to what he faid, by crying 
C'Ut, “ It is moft true.*’ An tiniverfal tumult 
was beginning to take place; but Somerfet de- 
liring them to be ftill, and not to interrupt his 
laft meditations, but to join with him in prayer, 
he laid down his head, and fubmitted to the 
ftroke of the executioner. Sir Ralph Vane and 
fir Miles Partridge were hanged, and lir Mi- 
chael Stanhope, with fir Thomas Arundel, were 
beheaded, as being his accomplices. 

Nothing could have been more unpojiular 
than the meafure of deflroying Somerfet, who^ 
though many actions of his life were very ex- 
ceptionable, yet ftill confultcd the good of the 
people. The houfc of commons was particularly 
attached to him ; and of this Northumberland 
v.'as very fenfiblc. He therefore refolved to dif- 
folve the parliament, and ''all another that#ould 
be more obfequious to his wijl. For this purpofe 
he engaged the king to write circular letters to all 
the Iheriffs, in avhich he enjoined them to chufe 
fuch men as he and the privy-council thould re-: 
commend. With this defpotic mandate the flie- 
riifs immediately complied ; and the members 
returned fully anfwcrcd Northumberland’s ex- 
petlalions. He had long aimed at the firft au- 
thority ; and the infirm ftate of the king’s health 
opened the profpeefs of his ambition. He re- 
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prefented to that young prince that his lifters 
Mary and Elizabeth, who were appointed bj 
Henry’s will to fucceed on the failure of direct 
heirs to the crown, had been both declared ille- 
gitimate by parliament ; that the queen of Scots, 
his aunt, ftood -excluded by the king’s will, 
and being an alien alfo, loft all right of fuc- 
cceding; that as the three princefles were thus 
legally excluded,' the fucceflton naturally de- 
volved to the marchionefs of Dorfet, whofe next 
heir was the lady Jane Grey, a lady'evt^ry way 
accomplilhed for government, as well by the 
charms of her perfon as the virtues and acquire- 
ments of her mind. The king, who had hmg 
fubmitted to all the politic views of this deliga- 
ing minifter, agreed to have ti.e fucceftion fub- 
mitted to council, where Northumberland hoped 
to procure an eafy concurrence. 

In the mean time, as the king’s health de- 
clined, the minifter laboured to ftrengthen his 
own interefts and connexions. His firft aim was 
to fecure the interefts of the marquis of Dorfet, 
father to ladv jane Grey, by procuring for him 
the title of duke of Sulfojk, which was lately 
become extintt. Having thus obliged this no- 
bleman, he then propofed a match between his 
fourth foil, lord Guilford Dudley, and the lady 
Jane Grey, whofe interefts he had been at fo 
much pains to advance. Still bent on fpread- 
ing his interefts as widely as poftible, he mar- A 0.1555. 
ried his own daughter to lord liaftings, and had 
thefe marriages foiemnifed with all poftible p-mip 
and- feftivity. Ah-an while, Edward continued 
to languifli > and feveral fatal fyinptoms of a 
confumptipn begaii to appc.ar. It was hoped, 
however, that his youth and temperance might 
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get the better, of his' diforders ; and from their 
love the people were unwilling to think him in 
danger. It had been remarked indeed by fome, 
that his health was vifihly fecn to decline, from 
the time that the Dudleys were brought about 
his perfon. The charadler of, Northumberland 
might have juftly given fome colour to fufpicion ; 
and his removing all, except his own cmiffaries, 
from about the king, ftill farther increafed the 
difgufts of the people. Northumberland was no 
way uncafy at their murmurs ; he w'as afliduous 
in his attendance upon the ki,ng, and profcflTed 
the moft anxious concern for his fafety, but ftill 
drovd forward his darling fcheme of transferring 
the fudeeflion to his-own daughter-in-law. The 
judges who were a!ppointed to draw up the king’s 
letters-patent for that purpofc, warmly objected 
to the meafurc ; and gave their reafons before 
the council. They begged that a parliament 
might be fummoned, both to give it force, and 
to free its partifaiis from danger ; they faid, 
that the form was invalid, and would not only 
fubject the judges who drew it, but every coun- 
fcllor who ligned it, to the pains of treafon. Nor- 
thumberland could hot brook their demurs ; he 
threatened them with the dread of his authority} 
he called one ’of them a tiaitor, and faid that 
he would fight in his ftiirt with any man in fo 
juft a caufe as that of the lady Jane’s fucccftlon. 
A method was therefore found out of fereening 
the judges from danger, by granting them the 
king’s pardon for what they fliould draw up ; 
and at length, after much deliberation, and fpme 
rcfufals, the patent for changing the fucceflion 
was completed. Thus, by this patent, Mary 
and Elizabeth were fet aljde ; and the crown was 
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il ltled on the heirs of the duchefs of SufTollt, 
tor the duchefs herfelf was contented to fovi;?o 
her claim.. te 

Northumberland having thus far fuccccdod, 
thought pliylicians Were no Ionger»feryiceable in 
the king’s compjaint ; they were difniifled by 
his advice; and Edward was put into the hands 
of an ignorant woman, who very confidently un- 
dertook his cure. After the ufe of her medi- 
cines, all the bad fymptoms incrcafed to a moft 
violent degree ; he felt a difficulty of fpcech and 
breathing ; his puife failed, his legs fwe.lh^, his 
colour became livid, and many other fymptoms 
a|ipcarod ot his approaching end. - -He expired July 6, 
at Greenwich,, m thcrfixtc^h-ycar of his age, 
and the feventh of his reign; greatly regretted by 
all, as his early virtues gave a profpecl: of the 
continuance of a happy reign. What were the 
real cpialities of thisyoung prince’s heart, there was 
not time to difeover ; but the cultivation of his 
underltanding, if we may credit hifiorians, was 
amazing. 1 Ic was faid to undcrfland the Greek, 
l.atin, rrcnch, Italian, and bpanifli languages. 

He .was verfed in logic, inufic, natural pliilofo- 
])hy, and theology. Cardan, the extraordinary 
icholar and phylician, happening to pay a vifit to 
the Itinglilh court, was lb aftoniflieJ al his early 
jnogreis, that he extols him as a prodigy of na- 
ture. It is probable, however, that fb mucli 
Hattery as ho received would have contributed 
to corrupt him, as it had formerly corrupted his 
ffithei’. 
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TT H E death of Edward only ferved to prepare 
frefh troubles for a people that had hitl«rto 
greatly fuffered from the depravity of their kings, 
or the turbulence of their nobility. The fuc- 
ceffion to the throne had hitherto been obtained 
partly by lineal defeent, and partly by the ap- 
titude for government in the perfon chofen. 
Neither quite hereditary, nor quite cledtive, it 
had made anceftry the pretext of right, while 
the confent of the people was neceflary to fupport 
all hereditary pretentions. In fa£l, when wifely 
conducted, this is the beft fpecies of fucceffion 
s* 6 that 
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tliat can be conceived,, as it prevents that arifto- 
cracf which is ever the refult of a government 
entirely eleSive, an<i that tyranny which is too 
often eftablilliea where there is never' an in- 
fringement on hereditary claims. 

Whenever a irionarch of England happened 
to be arbitrary, and to enlarge the prerogative, 
he generally conlidered the kingdom as his pro- 
perty, and not himfelf as a fervant of the pco- 
l)le. In fuch eafes .it was natural for him at bis 
deccafe to bequeath his dominions as he thought 
proper, making his own will the ftandard of his 
fubje£ts’ happinefs. Henry-the Eighth, in con- 
formiljy „tp .this pfa£lice, made his will, in which 
he fettled the fucceffion merj^y acScording to his 
capriccr In that, Edward his foh Was the firll 
nominated to fucceed him ; then Mary, his eld- 
eft daughter, by Catharine of tmain ; but with 
a fpccial mark of condefconfion, by.w'hicli lie 
would intimate her illegitimacy. iHc next that 
followed was Elizabeth, his daughter by Anne 
Boleyn, with the fame marks, intimating her il- 
legitimacy alfo. After his own children, his lif- 
ters’ children were mentioned; his younger lifter 
the diichefs of Suftblk’s iffue were preferred bc- 
forJ^thofe of their elder lifter the queen of .Scot- 
land ; which preference' was thought by all to be 
neither founded in juftice, nor fupported by rca- 
fon. This will was now, however, fet alide by 
the intrigues of Northumberland, by whofe ad- 
vice a will was made, as vve have feen, in favour 
of lady Jane Grey, the duchefs of SutFolk’s daugh- 
ter, in prejudice of all other claimants. Thus, 
after the death of this youUg monarch, there 
Were no fewer than four princefies who could af* 
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fert tbeir pretcnfions to the crown : Mary, who 
was the nrft upon Henry’s will, but who had 
been declared illegitimate by an a£i of parlia- 
ment, which was never repealed ; Elizabeth was 
next to fucceed j and though flie had been de- 
clared illegitimate, yet flie had been reftored to 
her rights during her father’s llfe-tirae. The 
queen of Scotland, Henry’s eldelt lifter, was lirft 
in right, fuppofing the two daughters illegiti- 
mate, while lady Jane Grey ni%ht allege the 
will of the late king in her own favour. 

Of thefe, however,' only two put in their pre- 
tenlions to the crown ; Mary, relying on the juf- 
tice of her paufe, and lady Jane, upon the fup- 
port of the didce of Northumberlaiid, her fa- 
ther-in-law. Mary was ftrongly bigotted to the 
popilh fuperftitions, having been bred up among 
church-men, and having been even taught to 
prefer martyrdom to a jdenial of belief. As Ihe 
had lived in continual reftraint, Ihe was referved 
and gloomy ; flie had, even during the life of 
her father, the refolution to maintain her fenti- 
ments, and refufed to comply with his new in- 
flitutions. Her zeal had rendered her furious j 
and Ihe was not only blindly attached to her re- 
ligious opinions,^ but even to the popilh clergy 
who maintained them. On the other hand, 
Jane Grey was ftrongly attached to the reform- 
ers ; and, though yet but fixteen, her judgment 
had attained to fuch a, degree of maturity as 
few have been found to poffefs. All hiftorians 
agree that the folidity of her underftanding, im- 
proved by continual application, rendered her 
the wonder of her age* Afcbam, tutor to Eli- 
zabeth, informs us, . that comiug once to wait 
upon lady Jane at her father’s houfe in Leicefter- 
«» fliire. 
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/hire, he. found her reading Plato’s works In 
Greek, while all the reft of the family were 
hunting in the park. Upon his teftifying his 
furprife at her fituation, /he aflured him that 
Plato was a higher amufemcnt to her than the 
moft ftudied refinements of fenfual pleafure ; 
and fl\e in fa£t feemed born for philofophy, and 
not for ambition. • 

Such were' |J?e prefent rivals for power ; but 
lady Jane had the /iart of her antagonift. Nor- 
thumberland now refolvlng to fecure the fuccef- 
/ion, carefully concealed the death of Edward, 
in hope of fecuring the perfon of Mary, who, 
by an order of council, had been required to 
attend her brother during liis illnefs; but being 
informed of his death, /lie immediately prepar- 
ed to affert her pretenftons to the crown. This 
crafty miniller, therefore, finding that farther 
dilhmulation was nccdlefs, went to Sion-houfe, 
accompanied by the duke of Suffolk, the earl of 
Pembroke, and others of the nobility, to falute 
lady Jane Grey, who refided there. Jane w.as in 
a great ineah|):e ignorant of all thefe tranfattionsj 
and it was with equal grief and furprife that Ihe 
received intelligence or them. She fhed a flood 
of tears, appeared inconfolable, and it was not 
without the utmotl difficulty that flie yielded to 
the entreaties of Northumberland, and ihe duke 
her father. At length, however',- they exhorted 
her to confent, and next day conveyed her to 
the Tower, where it was then ufual for the kings 
of England to pafs fome days after their accef- 
lion. I'hither alfoWl the members of the coun- 
cil were obliged to attend her; and thus were 
in fome meafure made prifoners by Northum- 
berland, whofe will they were under a neceffity 
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of obeying. Orders were given alfo for pro- 
claiming her throughout the kingdom ; but tnefc 
were very remifsiy obeyed. When flie was pro- 
claimed in the city, the people heard her accef- 
fion made public without any ligns of pleafure: 
no applaufe enfued, and fome even expreffcd 
their fcorn and contempt. 

In the 'mean time Mary, who had retired, upon 
the news of the king’s death, t^Kenning-Hall 
in Norfolk, fent circular letters to all the great 
towns and nobility in the kingdom, reminding 
them of her right, and commanding them to 
proclaim her without delay. Having taken thefe 
fteps, flie retired to Framlingham-Caftle in Suf- 
folk, that (he might be near the fea^ and efcapc 
to Flanders in cafe of failure. But (he foon 
found her affairs wear the moft promifing afpeft. 
The men of Suffolk came to pay her their ho- 
mage ; and being alfured by her, that flic would 
defend the laws and the religion of her predc- 
ceflTor, they enliftcd themfclvcs in her caufe 
with alacrity and alfeftion. 'JTlie people of 
'Norfolk foon after came in ; the ^arls of Bath 
and Suflex, the elded: fons of lord Wharton, 
and lord Mordaunt joined her ; and lord Ha- 
flings, with four thoufand men, who had, been 
raifed to oppofe her, revolted to her fide. Even 
a fleet that had been fent to lie off the coaft of 
Suffolk to prevent her efcaping, engaged in her 
fervicej and now, but too late, Northumber- 
land faw the deplorable end of all his fchemes 
and ambition. 

This minifler, with the co»fent of the council, 
had alfembled fome troops at Newmarket, had 
(et on foot new levies in London, and appointed 
duke of Suffolk general of the army, that he 
js , might 
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might himfelf continue with, and over-awe the 
deliberations of, the council.' But be was turned 
from this manner of managing his affairs, by 
confidering how unfit Suffolk was to head the 
army ; fo that he was obliged himfelf to take 
upon him the military command. It was now, 
therefore, that the council, being free from his 
inHuence, and no longer dreading his imme- 
diate authoril^i began to declare againft- him. 
Arundel led the oppofition, by reprefenting the 
injufticc and cruelty of ^Northumberland, and 
the exorbitancy of his ambition, • Pembroke fe- 
condod him with declarations that he was ready 
to fight all of a contrary opinion ; the mayor and 
, aldermen, who were fent'for, readily came into 
tl.e f.irne nieafnres; the people expreffed their 
approbation by fiiouts and applaufcs ; and even 
Suffolk himfe f, findi-ig all reliltuncc fruitlefs, 
tlirew open the gates of the 'lower, and joinetl 
in the ge .era cry. Mary’s claims now became 
irreliftibic ; in a little time flie found herfelf at 
the head of' forty thoufand men j while the few 
who attended Northumberland continued irrefo- 
lute ; and he even feared to lead them to the 
encounter. 

Lady Jane, thus finding that all was loft, rc- 
figned her royalty, which Ihe had held but ten 
days, with marks of real fatisfadlion, and retired 
with her mother to their own habitation. Nor- 
thumberlnnd alfo, who found his affairs defpe- 
rate, and that it was irapoflible to ftera the tide 
of popular oppofition, attempted to quit the 
kingdom ; but he was prevented by the band of 
penliotier guards, who Informed him that he muft 
ftay to juflify their condufl in being led out a- 
gainft their lawful fovereign. Thus circumvent- 
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ed on all fides, his cunning was now his only 
refource ; and he began by endeavouring to re- 
commend hiinfelf to Mary by the'moft extrava- 
gant protcftations of zeal in her fervice. He re- 
paired to the market-place in Cjimbridge, pro- 
claimed her queen of England, ‘and was the firft 
to throw up his cap in token of joy. But he 
reaped no advantage from this mean duplicity j 
he was the next day arfefted in the queen’s name 
by the earl of Arundel, at whofe feet he felt upon 
his knees,* begging proteftion with the moll ab- 
je£l fubmiffion.vHis three fons, his brother, and 
ibme more of his followers, were arrcfted with 
him, and Committed to the Tower of London, 
Soon after, the lady Jane Grey, the duke of Suf- 
folk her father, and lord Guildford Dudley her 
hulband, were made prifoncrs by order of the 
queen,, whofe authority was now confirmed by 
univerfal affent. 

Northumberland was the firll who fuffered for 
oppoling her, and was the perfon who deferved 
the punilhraent the moll. When brought to his 
trial, he openly defired permiiiion to alk two 
cjueftions of the peers, who were appointed to 
lit on his jury : “ Whether a man could be 
’guilty of treafon, who ol'eyed orders given him 
by tlie council under the great-feal ; and, whe- 
ther thofe involved in the fame guilt with himfelf 
could a6t as his judges ?” Being told that the 
great-feal of an ufurper was no authority j and- 
that his judges- were proper, as they were unim- 
pcached i he acquiefeed, and picady guilty. 
At his execution, he owned himfelf a papilL 
and exhorted the people to return to the catholic 
faith, as they hoped for happiness and tranquil- 
lityi. Sir John Gates and fir Thomas Palmer, 
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the infamous tools of his power, fufFered with 
him j and the queen’s refentment was appeafed 
by the lives of three men, who had ^rfcited 
them by feveral former crimes. Sentence was 
pronounced againft lady, Jane and lord Guild- 
ford, but without any intention for the prefent 
of putting it in execution : the youth and inno- 
cence of the' perfons, neither of whom had 
reached their feventeenth year, pleaded power- 
fully in their favour. • 

Mary now entered London, and, with very 
little effufion of blood,, faw herfelf joyfully pro- 
claimed, and peaceably fettled, on the throne. 
This was the crifis of happinefs ; a 

queen whofe right was the .noft equitable, in 
forae meafure elcfted by the people, the arifto- 
cracy of the laft reign almoft wholly fupprelTed, 
the houfe of commons by this means reinftated 
in its ancient authority, the pride of the clergy 
humbled, and their vices detected, peace abroad 
and unanimity at home : fhis was the flattering 
profpe£l: on Mary’s acceflion j but foon this pleat- 
ing phantom was diflblved. Mary was morofe, 
and a bigot ; the was refolved to give back 
their former power to the clergy, and thus once 
more to involve the kingdom in all the horrors it 
had juft emerged from.- The queen had pro- 
mifed the men of Suffolk, who firft *03016 to de- 
clare in her favour, that the would fuffcr religion 
to remain in the fituation in which the found it. 
’fhis promife, however, flic by no means^ in- 
tended to perform ; the had determined op bring- 
ing the fentiments of the people to correfpond 
with her own ; and her extreme ignorance ren- 
dered her utterly incapable of doubting her oyvn 
belief, or of granting indulgence to the doubts of 

Q 4 others. 
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xslhers. Gardiner, Bonner, Tonftal, Day, ’Heath, 
and Vefey, who had been confined, or fuffered 
Ioffes for their catholic opinions, during the 
late reigns, were taken from prifon, re-inftated 
in their fees, and their former .fentences repeal- 
ed. On pretence of difcouraging controvcrfy, 
(lie filenced, by her prerogative, all preachers 
throughout England, except fuch as fliould 
obtain a particular licence, which flic was prc- 
vioully determined to grant only to thofe of her 
own perfuafion. Men now fdrefaw th* the re- 
formation was to be overturned; andmthough 
the queen ftill pretended that, flie would\rant a 
general toleration, yet no great favour could be 
expefted by thofe who were hateful to her from, 
inveterate prejudices. 

The firft ftep that caufed an alarm among the 
proteftants was the fevere treatment of Cran- 
raer, whofe moderation, integrity, and virtues 
had made him dear, even to moft of the catho- 
lic party. A report being fpread, that this pre- 
late, in order to make his court to the queen, 
had promifed to officiate in the Latin fervice, he 
drew up a declaration, in which he entirely 
. cleared hirafclf of the afperfion, but incurred 
what was much more teirible, the queen’s refent- 
ment. On the publication of this paper, Cranr 
mer was thrpwn info prifon, and tried for the 
part he had a£led, in copeurring, among the reft 
.of the council, t.o exJt lady Jane,' and fet afide 
the rightful fovereign. This guilt he had in fa£l 
incurred ; but as it vya? fliared with a large body 
of men, moft of whom were not only uncenfur- 
ed, but even taken intp favour, the malignancy 
pf .the profecution was eafily feen through, 
ice of high^treafon was, therefore, pro-: 
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nounced againft him j but it was not then ex- 
ecuted, as this venerable man was referved for 
a more dreadful punifliment. Shortly after, 

Peter Martyr, a German reformer who had in 
the late reign been invited over to England, fee- 
ing how things were likely to go, de/ired leave 
to return to his native country. But the zeal of 
the catholics, though he had efcaped them, was 
malignantly,thoughharmlcfsly, wrecked upon the 
body of his wife, which had been interred fome 
years before at Oxford : it was dug up by pub- 
lic order, and buried in a dunghill. The bones a. a 1553. 
alfo of Bucer and Fagius, two foreign reformers, 
were about the fame time committed to the 
flames at Cambridge. iTle greater part of the 
foreign proteftants took early precautions to 
leave the kingdom j and many ot the arts and 
nianufaflures, which they fuccefsfully advanced, 
fled with them. Nor were their fears without 
‘ foundation ; a parliament, which the queen call- 
ed foon after, feemed willing to concur in her 
meafures ; they at one blow repealed all the lla- 
tutes with regard to religion, which had pafled 
during the reign of her predcceflbr ; fo that the 
national religion was ‘again placed on the fame 
footing on which it Itood at the death of 1 lenry 
the Eighth. ^ 

While religion w’aS^ius returning to its pri- 
mitive abufes, the queen’s^pinifters, who were 
willing to ftrengthen her poVC'br-by a catholic al- 
liance, had been for fome time looking out for 
a proper confort. lire perfon on whom her own 
atte£tionsfeemcdchicfly placed was the carl of Ge- 
vonfliire ; but that nobleman either dilliking her 
perfon, or having already placed his atfcftions on 
her lifter Elizabeth, ncglcifcd all overtures to 

fuch 
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fuch an alliance. Cardinal Pole, who, though 
inveftcd with that ccclefiaftical dignity, was ftill 
a layman, and a perfon of high chara6ter for 
virtue, gcnerofity, and attachment to the catho- 
lic religion, yvas next thought of. But as he was 
in the decline of life, the queen foon dropped all 
thoughts of him. ITie perfon laft thought of, and 
who fucceeded, was Philip prince of Spain, and 
fon of the cel|ibrated Charles the Fifth. In order 
to avoid any oifagrecablc remonftrances from the 
people; the articles of mtirriage were drawn as 
favourably as poflible to. the interefts and honour 
of England; and this, in fome meafure, ftilled 
the clamours that had already been begun againft 
it. It was agreed, thpt, though Philip fltould 
have the title of king, the adminiftration fhould 
be entirely in the queen j that no foreigner fhould. 
be capable of enjoying any office in the king- 
dom ; that no innovation fhould be made in the 
Englilh laws, cuftoms, and privileges ; that her 
iffuc^ fhould inherit, together with England, 
Burgundy and the Low-Countries ; and that if 
Don Carlos, Philip’s^ fon by a former niarriage, 
fliould die:, the queen’s iflue fhould then enjoy 
all the dominions poffefTed by ^ the king. Such 
was the treaty of mar riaj,.e,' from which politici- 
ans forefaw very great cl^nges in the fyftem of 
Europe ; but which’in.tipcnd came to nothing, 
by the queen’s havijj^no iflue. 

« The people, hot^ver; who did not fee fo far, 
w'cre much mor^uft in their furmifes, who faw 
that it might be a blow to their liberties and re- 
ligion. Ihey loudly. murmured againft it, and 
a flame of difeontent was kindled over the whdlb' 
na tiqafe Sir Thomas Wyatt, a Roman Catholic, 
at |j |||^cad of four ihoufahd infurgents, march- 
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ed from Kent to Myde-Park, publifliing, as 
went forward, a declaration againft the queen s 
evil counfellors, and againft the Spanilh match. 

His firft aim was to fecure the Tower ; but his 
raflinefs undid him. As he marched forward a, 0.1554. 
through the .city • of London, and among the 
narrow ftreets, without fufpicion, care was taken 
by the earl of Pembroke, to block up the way 
behind him by ditches and chains thrown acrofs, 
and guards placed at all the avenues to prevent 
his return. In this manner did this bo^d dema- 
gogue pafs onward, and fuppofed himfelf now 
ready to reap the fruits of his undertaking, when, 
to his utter confufton, he found that he could 
neither go forward, nor yet make good his re- 
treat. He now perceived that the citizens, from 
whom he had expedted afliftance, would not 
join him ; and loling all courage in this exi- 
gency, he furrendered at diferetion. 

The duke of Suffolk was not lefs guilty alfo ; 
he had joined in a confederacy with fir Peter 
C^rew, to make an infurreSion in the counties 
of Kent, Warvvick, and Leicefter ; but his con- 
federate’s impatience engaging him to rife in 
arms before the day appointed^ Suffolk vainly 
endeavoured to excite his dependents ; but was 
fo clpfely purfued by the earl of Huntingdon, 
that he was obliged to" difperfe his followers ; 
and, being difeovered in his retreat, was led pri- 
foner to London, where he, together with Wyatt, 
and feventy perfons morcy fuftered by the hand 
of the executioner. Four hundred were pon- 
dudled before the queen with ropes about their 
necks ; and falling on their knees, received par- 
don, and were difmiffcd. 


But 
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i But what excited the compaflion of the people 
moft of all, was the executibn of lady Jane, Grey, 
and her hufband lord Guilford Dudley, who were 
involved in the puniihraent, though not in the 
guilt, of this infurreflioni Two days after 
Wyatt was apprehended, lad/ Jane and her huf- 
baiid were ordered to prepare for death. Lady 
Jane, who had long before feen the threatened 
blow, was no way furprifed at the meflage, but 
bore it with heroic refolution ; and being in- 
formed that (lie ha^J three days to ptepare, (lie 
feemed difpleafed at fo long a delay. On the day 
of her e.xecution, her hulband defired permillion 
to fee her; but this (lie refufed, as (he knew the 
parting would be too tender for her fortitude to 
withftand. The place at firft defigned for their 
execution was without the Tower; but their 
youth, beauty, and innocence, being likely to 
raife an infurreblion among the people, orders 
were given that they (liould be executed within 
the verge of the Tower. Lord Dudley was the firft 
that fuffered ; and while the lady Jane was coa- 
dufting to the place of execution, the officers of 
the 'lower met her, bearing along the headlefs 
body df her hpfband (treaming with blood, hi 
order to be interred in '^he Tower-chap'cl. She 
looked on thf corple for fome time without any 
emotion ; and then, with a figh, defired them 
to proceed. John Gage, conftable of the Tower, 
as he led her to execution, defired her to beftow 
on him fome fmall pVefent, which he might, 
keep as a perpetual memorial of her. She gave 
him her tablets, where (he had juft written three 
feiitences on feeing her hufband's dead body, one 
in Greek, one in Latin, and one in Englilh, im- 
porting that (he hoped God and pollerity would 

do 
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do him and their caufe juftice. On the fcafFold 
Ihe made a fpeech, in which flie alleged that 
her offence was not the having laid her hand upon 
the crown, but the not rejcAing it with fufficient 
conftancy ; that llte had lefs erred through ambi- 
tion than filial obedience; thaf flie willingly ac- 
cepted death as the only atonement flic could 
make to the injured ftath ; and was ready by her 
punilhment to fhow that innocence is no plea in 
excufe for deeds that tend to injure the com- 
munity. After fpcaking to this effeft, flie caufed 
lierfelf to be difrobed by her women, and with a 
ftcady ferene countenance fubmitted to the exe- 
cutioner. , , 

The enemies of the ftate being thus fuppreffed, 
(he theatre was now opened for the pretended 
enemies of religion. TKc queen being freed 
from apprehenfions of an infurre£lion, began by 
aflembling a parliament, which, upon this as 
upon moft occalions, feemed only met to give 
countenance to her various feverities. The no- 
bles, whofe only religion was that of the prince 
who governed, were ealily gained over ; and the 
houfe of commons had long been pafllve under 
all the variations of regal caprice. But there 
was a new enemy ftarted up againft the refor- 
mers in the perfon of the king, who, though he 
took all poflible care to conceal his avcriion, yet 
fccretly influenced the queen, and inflamed all 
her proceedings. Philip had for fonic time been 
come over ; and had ufed every endeavour to iti- 
creafe that fliare-of power which he had been, al- 
lowed by parliament, but without effeft. The 
queen, - indeed, who loved; him with a foolifli 
fondnefs that fat but ill on a perfon of her years 
and difagreeable perfon, cndeavbured to pleafe 

him 
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him by every concefiion flie could make or pro- 
cure : and finding hcrfelf incapable of fatisfying 
his ambition, fhe was not reniifs in concurring 
with his zeal ; fo that heretics began to be per- 
.. fecuted with inquifitorial feverity. The old fan- 
guinary laws were now revived, which had been 
rejefted by a former parliament. Orders were 
given that the bifliops and priefts who had mar- 
ried, fhould be ejeaed 5 that the mafs Ihould be 
reftored ; that the pope’s authority fhould be 
eftablifhed, and that the church and its privileges, 
all but their goods and eftates, fhould be put 
upon the fame foundation on which they were 
before the commenfcement of the reformation. 
As the gentry and nobles had already divided 
the church-lands among them, it was thought 
inconvenient, and indeed impoffibl^, to make 
a rcftqration of thefe. 

At the head of thofe who drove. %ch mea- 
fures forward, were Gardiner, bilhop of Win- 
cheftcr, and cardinal Pole, who was now re- 
turn^frora Italy. Pole, who was nearly allied 
i)y hawh to the royal family, had always con- 
fcientioufly adhered to the catholic religion, and 
had incurred Henry’s difpleafurc, not only by 
refufing his affent to hi« illeafures, but by writ- 
ing againll him. It was for this adherence that 
he was cherifhed by the pope, and now fent over 
to England as legate from the holy fee. Gardi- 
ner was a man 01 a verydifTerent charaftcr ; his 
chief aim was to pleaie the reigning prince, and 
he had fhown already many inftances of his pru- 
dent conformity. He now perceived that the' 
king and queen were for rigorous meafures ; and 
be knew that it would be the beft means of pay- 
ing his £ourt to them, even to out*go them in 
^ 8 feverity. 
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feverity. Po]c, \v)u) bad never varied m his 
principles, declared in favour of toleration ; (,>ar- 
diner, who had often changed, was for puni th- 
ing thofe changes in oih.crs with the utmoli ri- 
gour. However, he was too prudent to .appear 
• at the head of a periecution in perfon ; he lijcre- 
fofe configned that odious office to Bonner, 
bifliop of London, a cruel, brutal, and ignorant 
man. 

This bloody fccnc began by the martyrdom of 
llcopcr, bilbop of G louccller, and Rogers, pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s. They were examined hv 
commillioners appointed by the queen, w'itii 
the chancellor at the head or them. Jt was ex- 
pelled that by their recantation they would bring 
thdfe opinio:gs into difrepute which they had lb 
long inculotted j but the perfetutors were de- 
ceived j tliey both continued ftedfafl: in their be- 
lief ; and^they were accordingly condemned to 
be burnt,* Rijgors in Smithfield; and Hooper in 
his'own diocefe at Gloucefter. Rogers, bcfide 
the care of his own prefervation, lay und|||||rery 
powerful temptations to deny his principl^PIrand 
fave his life ; for he had a wife whqxa he tendc riy 
loved, and ten children ; but iiothra^ could move 
his refolution. Such was his fefenity after cen- 
demnalion, that the jailors, we are told, waked 
him from a found deep upon the approach of the 
hour apj)oinled for his execution. He dehivd 
to fee his wife before he died j but Gardiner 
told him that being a prieft he could have 
no wife. When the faggots were placed around 
him, he feemed no way daunted at tho prepara- 
tion j.but cried out, " 1 religafniy life with joy in 

tellimwny of the*do6lrine of. Jefus.” Wijen 
Hooper was tied to the ftake, a ftool was fet be- 
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fore him with the queen’s pardon upon it, in cafe 
he fliould recant ; but he’ ordered it to be remov- 
ed, and prepared cheaffully to fuffer his fentence, 
which was executed in its full feverity. The 
fire, either from malice or negleft, had not been 
fufficiently kindled ; fo that his legs and thighs 
Were firft burned, and one of his hands dropped 
off, while with the other he continued to beat his 
breaft. He was three quarters of an hour in tor- 
ture, which he bore with inflexible cbnftancy. 

Saunders and Taylor, two other clergymen, 
whofe zeal had been diftinguithed in carrying on 
the reformation, were the next that fuffered. 
'I’aylor was put into a pitch-barrel ; and before 
the fire was kindled, a faggot from an unknown 
hand was thrown at his head, which madt it 
llrcam with blood. Still, however, Hi continued 
undaunted, fmging the thirty-firft Ffalm in Eng- 
lifh j which one of the fpe£tators obfcrvhig, ftruck 
him a blow on the fide of the head, and com- 
manded him to pray in Latin. Taylor continued 
a feAtainutes filcnt, and with his eyes ftcdfaftly 
fixelBIpward, when one of the guards, either 
through impatience or cbmpaffion, ftruck ’ him 
down with his halberd, and thus happily put an 
end to his torments.. . 

The death of thefe only ferved to incrcafc the 
favage appetite of the popilh biftiops and monks, 
for frefli flaughtcr. Bonner, bloated at once 
with rage and luxury, let loofc his vengeance 
w'ithout reftraint, and feemed to-take a pleafure 
in the pains of the unhappy fufferers ; while the 
queen, by her letters,, exhorted him to purfue , 
the pious work without pity or interruption. 
•"S^n after; in. obedience to Her commands, Rid- 
isy, biftiop of Ijondon, and the venerable Lati- 

mcr, 
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ttier, bifliop of Worcefter, were condemned toge- 
ther. Ridley had been one of the ableft cham- 
pions for the reformation; his piety, learning, 
and folidity of judgment, were admired by his 
friends,, and dreaded by his enemies. The night 
before his executjon, he invited the mayor of 
Oxford and his wife to fee him ; and when he 
beheld them melted into tears, he himfelf ap- 
peared quite unmoved, invvardly fupported and 
comforted in thaj hour of'agony. When he was 
brought to the (lake to be burnt, he found his 
old friend Latimer there before him. Of all the 
prelates of that kge, Latimer was the moft rei^ark- 
able for his unatfe^ed piety and the fimplicity of 
his manners. He had never learned to flatter in 
courts; and his open rebuke A^as dreaded by 
all the great, who at that time too mitch de- 
ferved it. His fermons, which remain to this 
day, fliow that he had much learning and much 
wit ; and 'there, is an air of fincerity running 
through them, not to be found elfewhere. When 
Ridley began to comfort his ancient frienc^ La- 
timer, on his part, was as ready to .retu^ the 
kindj-pffice. “ Be of good cheer, brother, cried 
he, we thall this day kindle fuch a torch in Eng- 
land, as, I truft in God, fliall never be extinguith- 
cd.” A furious bigot afeended to preach to 
them and the people, while the fire was prepar- 
ing ; and Ridley gave a moft furious attention 
to his difeourfe. No way diftrafted by the pre- 
parations about him, he heard him to the laft,. 
and then told him that he was ready to anfwer 
all that he haft preached upon, if'|« were per- 
mitted-a fhort indulgence ; ' but this was refufed 
hkn. At length fife was fei to the pile : Lati- 
mer Was foon out of pain ; but Ridley continued 
VoL. II. R to 
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to fuffer much longer, his legs being confumed 
before the fire reached his vitals. 

One 'Fhomas Haukes, when condufted to the 
ftake, had agreed with his friends, that if he 
found the torture fupportable, he would make 
them a ^gnal for that purpofein the midit of the 
dames. His zeal for the caufe in which he fuf- 
fered was fo firong, that when the fpe£lators 
thought him near expiring, hy ftretching out his 
arms he gave his friends me ugnal that the pain 
was not too great to be borne. This example, 
with many others of the like conftancy, encou> 
raged multitudes not only to fuffer but even to 
aljpire after martyrdom. 

But women feemed perfecuted with as much 
feverity even as men. A woman in Guemfey, 
condemned for herefy, was delivered of a child 
in the midft of the dames. Some of the fpefta- 
tors humanely ran to fnatch the infant from 
danger ; but the magillrate, who was a papid, 
ordered it to be flung in again ; and there it was 
confumed with the mother. 

Cranmer's death followed foon after, and 
flruck the whole nation with horror. This pre- 
late, whom we have feen afling fo very confpi- 
cuous a pai t in the refo’^mation during the two 

} receding reigns, had been long detained a pri- 
bner, in confequence of his imputed guilt in 
obftru£ting the queen’s fuccedion to the crown. 
But it was now refolved to bring him to punilh* 
ment ; and to give it all its malignity, the queen 
ordered that he ftiould be puniflied for herefy ra^ 
th^Lthan for treafon. He was accordingly cited by 
fifa^^pe, to ftand his trial at Rome i and though 
^ was kept a prifoner at Oxford, yet, upon his 
ji6t appearing, he was condemned as contumaci- 
* ous. 



btlS. But his enemies were not fatisiied tvitli his 
tortures, withdut tidding to them the poignancy 
of felf accufation; Perfons were, therefore, em- 
ployed to tempt him by flattery and inflnuation, 
by giving him hopes of once more being receiv- 
ed into favour, to flgn^is recantation, by which 
he acknowledged the dof^rines of the papal fu- 
premacy and the real prefenccj His love of 
life prevailed. In an unguarded moment he was 
induced to fign this paper j and now his ene- 
mies, as we are told of the devil, after having 
rendered him completely wretched, refolved to 
deftroy him. But it was determined, before 
they led him out to execution, that they fhould 
try to induce him to make a recantation in the 
church before the people* The unfortunate pre- 
late, either having a fecret intimation of their de- 
fign, or having once more recovered the native 
vigour of his mind, entered the church, prepar- 
ed to furprife the whole audience by a contrary 
declaration. Being placed in a confpicuous part 
of the church, a fermon was preached by Cole, 
provoft of Eton, in which he magnified Cran-' 
mer*s converfion as the immediate work of 
heaven itfelf. He aflured the archbifhop, that, 
nothing could have been fo pleafing to God, the 
queen, or the people j he comforted him, that, 
in cafe it was thought fit that he fhould fuffer, 
numberlefs dirges and maffes fhould be faid for 
his foul ; and that his own confeflion of his faith 
would ftill more fecure his foul fronf the pains 
«f purgatory. During the whole rhapfody, Cran- 
mer exprefled the utmoft agony, ^ anxiety, and 
internal agitation ; he lifted up his eyes to hea- 
ven, he fhed a torrent of tears, and groaned with 
unutterable anguifli. He then began a prayer, 

R a filled 
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filled with the moft pathetic expreflions of horrof 
and remorfe ; he then faid he was well apprifed 
of his duty to his fovereign j but that a fuperior 
duty, the duty which he owed his Maker, obliged 
him to declare that he h|d figned a paper con- 
trary to his confcience j that he took this op- 
portunity of atoning for his error, by a fincerc 
and open recantation : he was willing, he faid, to 
feal with his blood that doftrine, which he firmly 
believed to be communicated from heaven ; and 
that, as his hand had erred by betraying his heart, 
it fhould undergo the firft punifhment. The af- 
fembly, confifting chiefly of papilts who hoped 
to triumph in the laft words of fuch a convert, 
’v^re equally confounded and incenfed at this de- 
claration. They called aloud to him to leave off 
diflemblingj and led him forward, amidft the 
infiilts and reproaches of his audience, to the 
flake at which Latimer and Ridley had fuffered. 
He was refolvcd to triumph over their infults 
bv his conflancy and fortitude ; and the fire be- 
ginning to be kindlecf round him, he ftretched 
forth his right-hand, and held it in the flames 
till it was confumed, while he frequently cried 
out in the midfl of his fufferings, “ Inat un- 
worthy band !” at the fame time exhibiting no 
appearace of pain or diforder. When the fire 
attacked his body, he feemed to be quite infcnli- 
ble of his tortures ; his mind was occupied wholly 
upon the^hopes of a future leward. After his 
body was deftroyed, his heart was found entire ; 
an emblem of the conflancy with which he fuf- 
fered. 

'fhefe perfecutions were now become odious 
to the whole nation ; and, as it may be eafily 
^P^ofed, the perpetrators of them were all will- 
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ing to throw the odium from themfelves upon 
others. Philip, fenfible of the hatred which he 
muft incur upon this occalion, endeavoured to 
remove the reproach from himfclf by a very 
grofs artifice. He ordered his confelTor to de- 
liver in his prefence a fermon in favour of tole- 
ration ; but Bonner in his turn \^ould not take 
the whole of the blame, and retorted the feveri- 
ties upon the court. In faft, a bold ftep was 
taken to introduce a court iimilar to that of the 
Spanilh inquifition, that {liould be empowered 
to try heretics, and condemn them without any 
other form of law but its own authority. But 
even this was thought a method too dilatory in 
the prefent exigence of affairs. A proclamation, 
iffued againft books of herefy, treaion, and ledi- 
tion, declared, that all perfons who had fuch 
books in their poffelfion, - and did not burn them 
without reading, Ihould be deemed rebels, and 
fuffer accordingly. This, as might be expect- 
ed, was attended with bloody effc£ts: whole 
crowds were executed, till even at laft the very 
magiftrates who had been inftrumental in thefe 
cruelties, refufed to lend their affiftance. It was 
computed, that, during this perfccution, two 
hundred and feventy-feven pcifons fullered by 
lire, befides thofc punilhed by iraprifonmeut, 
lines, and confifeations. Among thofe who fuf- 
fered by fire, were five bilhops, twenty-one clergy- 
men, eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four tradef- 
men, one hundred hulbandmen, fifty-five women, 
and four children. 

All this was terrible; and yet the temporal 
affairs of the kingdom did not feem to be more 
fuccefsful. From Philip’s firft arrival in Eng- 
land, the queen’s pregnancy was talked of ; and 
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her own extreme defire that it Ihould he true* 
induced her to favour the report. When Pole, 
the pope’s legate, was firfi: introduced to her, 
llie fancied the child ftirred in her womb ; and 
this her flatterers compared to the leaping* of John 
the Baptift in his mother’s b&lly, at the faluta- 
tion of the Virgin. The catholics were confi- 
dent that file was pregnant j they were confident 
that this child fliould be a fon 5 they were even 
confident that heaven would render him beauti- 
ful, vigorous, and witty. But it foon turned out 
that all their confidence was ill founded ; for the 
queen’s fuppofed pre^ancy was only the begin- 
ning of a dropfy, which the difordered ftate of 
her health had brought upon her. 

This opinion of tne queen’s pregnancy was 
nil along carefully kept up by Pnilip, as it was 
an artifice by which he hoped to extend his au- 
thority in the kingdom. But he was miftaken t 
the Englifh parliament, however lax in their 
principles at that time, harboured a continual 
jealoufy againft him, and pafled repeated a£ts, 
"by which they afeertained the limits of his power, 
nnd confirmed the authority of the queen. Am- 
bition was his only ruling paflion ; and the ex- 
treme fondnefs of the queen for his perfon was 
rather permitted by him than defired. He only 
wanted to make her inclination fubfervient to 
the purpofes of his power ; but finding her un- 
able to fatisfy him In that hope, he no longer 
treated her with any return of afleftion, but be- 
haved to her with apparent indifference and neg- 
le£t. At length, tired with her importunities 
and jealoufies, and finding his authority extreme- 
ly limited in England, he took hold of the firft 
opportunity to leave her, and went over to the 
amper# his father in Flanders. In the mean 
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time, the queen’s paffion increafed in proportion 
to the coolnefs with which it was returned. She 
paired moll of her time in iblitude ; ‘ Ih^ gave 
vent to her forrows, either bv tears or by writ- 
ing fond epillles to Philip, wno, except when he 
wanted money, feldom returned her any anfwer. 

To fupply his demands upon thefe occalions, 

Ihe took feveral very extorting methods, by loans 
which were forced from fever^ whom ftie thought 
moll affeOiionale to her perfon, or bell able to 
fpare it. She offered the Enelifli merchants at 
Antwerp fourteen per cent, ror a loan of thirty 
thoufahd pounds, and yet was. mortified by a re- 
fufal. 

She was more fuccefsful in her attempts to 
engage the Englifli in a war with France, at the 
inftigation of her hulband, although in the end it 
turned out to her'utter confufion. A war hadjuft 
been commenced between Spain and that .king- 
dom ; and Philip, who took this occafion to come 
over to England, declared, that if he were not fe- 
conded by England at this crifis, he would never 
fee the country more. This declaration greatly 
heightened the queen’s zeal for promoting his 
interefts ; and though llie was warmly oppofed 
in this meafUre by carditial Pole and the reft of 
her council, yet, by threatening to difmifs them 
all, llie at laft. fucceeded., .'War was declared 
againft France, and preparations were every 
where made for attacking that- kingdom with vi- 
gour. An army of ten thoufand men was raifed, a , n. 155?. 
and fupplied by various methods of extortion, 
and fent over into Flanders. 

A battle gained by the Spaniards at St. Quin- 
tin feemed to promile great fuccefs to the allied 
arms ; but foon an adion performed by the duke 
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of Guife in the roidft of winter, turned the fcale 
in fav|Hr of France, and afFc£ted, if not the in- 
tereftsTat leaft the honour of England in the 
tendereft point. Calais had now for above two 
bundled years been in pofleflion of the Eng- 
lilh; it had been made the' chief market for 
wool, and other britifli commodities; it had 
been ftrongly fortified at different times, and 
was then deemed impregnable. But all the for- 
tifications, which were raifcd before gunpowder 
was found out, were very ill able to refill the at- 
tacks of a regular battery from cannon ; and 
they only continued to enjoy an ancieiit reputa- 
tion for ftrength, which they were very ill able 
to maintain. Coligny, the French general, had 
remarked to the duke of Guife, that as the town 
of Calais was furrounded by marlhes, which 
during winter wck* impaffable, except over a 
a d)ke guarded by two callles, St. Agatha and 
Newnam Bridge, the Englilh were of late ac- 
cuftomed, to fave expenfe, to difmifs a great 
part of the garrifon at the approach of winter, 
and recall them in fpring. Ine duke of Guife 
upon this made a fudden and unexpe£led march 
towards Calais, and affaulted the callle of St. 
Agatha with three thou.and arquebufiers. The 
garrifon were foon obliged to retreat to their other 
callle of Newnara Bridge, and fliortly after 
compelled to quit that poft, and to take Ihelter 
in the city. Mean while a fmall fleet was fent 
^o blo-k up the entrance of the harbour ; and 
thus Calais was invellcd by land and fea. The 
governor, lord Wentworth, made a brave de- 
fence ; but his garrifon being very weak, they 
were unable to refill an affault given by the 
l^ren^, who made a lodgement in the oallle. 
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On the night following, Wentworth attempt- 
ed to recover this poft; but having loft two 
hundred men in the attack, he was ol^ed to 
capitulate ; fo that, in lefs than eight days, the 
duke of Guife recovered a city that had been in 
pofleflion of the ‘Englilh lince the time of Ed- 
ward the Third, and which he had fpent eleven 
months in befieging. This lofs filled the whole 
kingdom with murmurs, and the queen with 
defpair j flie was heard to fay, that, when dead, 
the name of Calais would be found engraven on 
her heart. 

Thefe complicated evils, a murmuring peo- 
ple, an increafing herefy, a difdainful hutband, 
and an unfuccefsful war, made dreadful depre- 
dations on Mary’s conftitution. She began to 
appear confuniptive ; and this rendered her mind 
full more morofe and bigoted. The people 
now therefore began to turn their thoughts to her 
fucceffor ; and the princefs Elizabeth came into 
a greater degree of confidcration than before. 
During this whole reign, the nation was in con- 
tinual apprchenlions with regard not only to the 
fuccelfjon but the life of this princefs. The 
violent hatred of the queen broke out upon 
every occalion ; while Elizabeth, confeious of 
her danger, paffed her time wholly in reac^ijig and 
ftudy, entirely detached from bufinefs. Propo- 
fals of marriage had been made to her by tlie 
Swedifti ambalfador, in his mafter’s name j but 
fhe referred him to the queen, who leaving it to 
her own choice, flie had the magnanimity to re- 
ferve herfeif for better fortune. Nor was file 
lefs prudent in concealing her fentiments of re- 
ligion, and eluding all queftions relative to that 
dangerous fubjetl. She was obnoxious to Marv 
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for two reafons; as flie was next heir to the 
thron^Jt was feared (he might afpire tp it dur> 
ing bIPfiftcr’s 'life-time ; but it was ftill more 
reafoniibly apprehended that (he would, if ever 
(he came to the crown, make an innovation in 
that religion which Mary took fuch pains to 
ellablifh. Ihe bilhops, who had (hed fuch a de« 
luge of blood, forefaw this j and often told 
Mary that her deftroying meaner heretics was of 
no advantage to the ftate, while the body of the 
tree was futfered to remain. Mary faw and ac- 
knowledged the cogency of their arguments, 
confined her (ifter wiuj proper guards, and only 
waited for fome frelli infurre6tion, or fome fa- 
vourable pretext, to defiroy her. Her own death 
prevented the perpetration of her meditated 
cruelty. 

Mary had been long in a very declining ftate 
of health ; and having miftaken her dropfy for 
a pregnancy, (be made ufe of an improper regi- 
men, which had increafed the diforder. Every 
reflexion now tormented her. The confeiouf- 
nefs of being hated by her fubjefts, the profpeQ: 
of Elizabeth’s fucceflTion, whom (he hated, and, 
above ail^ her anxiety for the lofs of her huf- 
band, who never inten'^ed to return ; all thefe 
preyed upon her mind, and threw her into "a 
lingering fever, of vvhich (he died, after a (hort 
and unfortunate reign of five years, four months, 
and eleven days, in tne fwty-third year of her age. 
’Cardinal Pole, whofe gentlenefs in power we 
have often had occa(ion to mention, furvived 
her but one day, She waa buried in Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel, according to the rites of the 
church of Romo. 


CHAP. 
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Elizabeth, 


Were we to adopt the maxim of the ca- ^ 
tholics, that evil may be done for the produc- 
tion of good, one might fay that the perfecutions 
in Mary's reign were permitted only to bring 
the kingdom more generally over to the pro- 
teftant religion. Nothing could preach fo effec- 
tually aMinft the cruelty and vices of the monk's, 
as the actions of the monks themfelves. Wher- 
ever heretics were to be burnt, the monks were 
always prefent, rejoicing at the flames, infuiting 
the fallen, and frequently the firft to thruft the 
flBming brand againft the feces of the fufl^erers. 

The 
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The Englifh were effeftually converted, by fuch 
fights as thefe, from their ancient fuperftitions. 
To bring the people over to any opinion, it is 
only neceffary to pcrfecute inftead or attempting 
to, convince. The people had formerly been 
compelled to embrace the proteftant religion, 
and their fears induced them to conform ; but 
now almoft the whole nation were proteftants 
from inclination. 

Nothing, therefore, could exceed the joy that 
was diffuled among the people upon the ac- 
cefiion of Elizabeth, who now came to the 
throne without any oppofition. She had been at 
Hatfield, when informed of her lifter’s death ; 
and haftening to London, was received by the 
multitude with univerfal acclamations. Eliza- 
beth had her education in that beft fchool, the 
fchool of iKlverfity ; and Ihe had made the pro- 
per ufe of her confinement. Being debarred the 
enjoyment of pleafures abroad, flie fought for 
knowledge at. home ; Ihe cultivated her under- 
ftanding, learned the languages and fciences ; 
but of all the arts which llie acquired, that of 
concealing her opinions, of checking her inclina- 
tions, of difplealing none, and of learning to 
reign, were the moft benefici^l to h^r. 

This virgin monarch, as fome hiftorians have 
called her, upon entering the Tower according 
to cuftom, could not refrain from remarking on 
the difference of her prefent and her former, for- 
t.unc, when flie was fent there as a prifoner, and 
from whence llie had fo narrowly efcaped. She 
had alfo been fcarce proclaimed queen, when 
Philip, who had been married to Mary, but 
who ever teftified a partiality in favour of Eli- 
zabeth, ordered his ambaffador in London, the 
4^, duke 
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duke of Feria, to make her propofals of mar- 
riage from his mafter. What political motives 
Elizabeth might have hgainft this marriage, are 
not mentioned ; but certain it is, that (he neither 
liked the perfon nor the religion of her admirer. 

She was willing at once to enjoy the pleafures of 
independence, and the vanity of numerous foli- 
citations. But while thefe were her views, Ihe 
returned him a very obliging though evafive 
anfwer ; and he flill retained fuch hopes of fuc- 
cefs, tliat he fent a melTenger to Rome, with 
orders to folicit the difpenfation. 

Elizabeth had, from the beginning, refolvcd 
upon reforming the church, even while llie was 
held in the conftraints of a prit'^n ; and now, 
upon coming to thq crown, Ihe immediately fet 
about it. But not to alarm the partifans of the 
catholic religion all at once, (he retained eleven 
of her lifter’s council ; and, in order to balance 
their authority, added eight more, who were 
known to be affectionate to the proteftant reli- 
gion. Her particular advifer, however, was lir , 
William Cecil, fecrctary of ftate, a man 
earneftly employed in the bulinefs than the fpe- 
culations of the times j and whofe temper it was 
to wifli for any religion that he thought would 
contribute to the welfare of the (late. By his 
advice, therefore, flie immediately recalled all 
exiles, and gave liberty toalfprifoners who were 
confined on account of .religion. She next pub- 
lilhed a proclamation, by which flie forbade all 
preaching without a fpecial licence. She alfo 
ilifpended the laws fo far as to have a great part 
of the fervicc to be read in Englifb, and forbade 
the hoft to be any more elevated in her prefence, a.d.ijs?. 
A parliament foon after completed what the 
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prerogative had begun ; a£i after a^ was palTed 
in favour of the reformation ; and in a fingle 
feflion iihe form of religion was eftablilhed as we 
at prefent have the happinefs to enjoy it. 

The oppofition which was made to thefe re- 
ligious eftablifliments was furious, but feeble. 
A conference of nine doftors on each fide was 
propofed and agreed to, in prefence of the lord- 
keeper Bacon. They were to difpute publicly 
upon either fide of the queftion ; and it was re- 
folved that the people fhould hold to that which 
came off with the vicloiy. Difputations of this 
kind never carry conviftion to either party ; fo 
much is to be faid, and fo wide is the field that 
both fides have to range in, that the ftrength of 
both is exhauftcd before the engagement may be 
properly faid to begin. The conference there- 
fore came to nothing ; the catholics declared that 
it was not in their power to difpute a fecond time 
upon topics on which they had gained a former 
viftory } while the proteftants, on the other fide, 
afcribed their caution to their fears. Of nine 
thoufand four hundred beneficed clergymen, 
which was the number of thofe in the kingdom, 
only fourteen bifliops, twelve archdeacons, fifteen 
heads of colleges, and about eighty of the paro- 
chial clergy, chofe to quit their preferments 
rather than give up their religion. Thus Eng- 
land was feen to change its belief in religion four 
times fince the beginning of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. “ Strange, fays a foreign writer, 
that a people fo refolute fi^ould be guilty of fo 
much inconftancy ; • that the fame people who 
this day afiifted at the execution, of heretics, 
Ihould, the next, not only think them guiltlcfs, 
but conform to their lyftems of thinking.*’ 
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Elizabeth was now fixed upon a proteftant 
throne, and had confequently all the catholic 
lowers of Europe her open or fecret enemies. 
France, Scotland, the pope, and even Spain itfelf, 
le^an to think of combining agaTnft her. Her 
: ubjedts of Ireland were concealed enemies j and 
the catholic party'in England, though profelling 
obedience, were yet ready to take the advantage 
ofc her ilighteft misfortunes. Thefe were the 
dangers file had to fear; nor had Ihe formed 
a fingle alliance to afiift her, ^or poflefied any 
foreign friends that Ihe could iafely rely on. In 
this fifuation flie could hope for po other refource 
but what proceeded from the affeftion of her own 
fubjedts, her own infight into her affairs, and the 
wifdom of her adminiftration. From the begin- 
ning of her reign, Ihe feemed-to aim at two very 
difficult attainments ; to make herfelf loved by 
her fubje£ts, and feared by her courtiers. She 
refolvcd to be frugal of her treafury, and. ftill 
more fparing in her rewards to favourites. This at 
once k?pt the people in good humour, and the 
great too poor to lhake oflF their dependence. 
She alfo fiiowed that file knew how to difiribute 
both rewards and puniflinients with impartiality; 
that file knew when tofooth,and when to upbraid ; 
that file could diflemble fubmifiion, but preferve 
her prerogatives. In fiiort,' file leemed to have 
fiudied the people ftie was born to govern, and 
even fiiowed that Ihe knew when to flatter their 
foibles to fecure their affections. 

Her chief minifter was Robert Dudley, fon 
to the late duke of Northumberland, whom fiic 
feemed to regard from capricious motives, as he 
was pofieffed neither of abilities nor virtue. But 
to make amends, the two favourites next in 
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power were B^icon and Cecil, men of great ta- 
pacity and infinite application they regulated 
the finances, and direaed the political meafures 
with foreign courts, that were afterwards follow- 
ed with fo much fuccefs. 

A ftate of permanent felicity is not to be ex- 
peftcd here ; and Mary Stuart) comnaotlly called 
Mary- queen of Scots, was the tirfl; perfon that 
excited the fears or the fefentrhent or Elizabetii. ' 
We have already mentioned, that Henry the 
Seventh married^is eldeft daughter, Margaret, 
to James; khjg of Scotland, who dying, left 
no iffiie that came to maturity, except Mary, 
afterwards furnamed Queen of Scots. At a very 
early age, this princefs, being poffeffed of every 
accomplifliment of perfon and mind, was mar- 
ried fo Francis, the' dauphin of France, who 
dying, left her a widow at the age of nineteen'. 
As -Elizabeth had been declared illegitimate by 
Henry the Eightlj, Francis, in right of his wife, 
began to affumc the title of king of England ; 
nor did the queen of Scots, his confort, feem to 
decline Ibaring in this empty appellation. But 
though nothing could have been more unjuft 
than fuch a claim, or more unlikely to fucceed, 
Elizabeth, knowing that fuch pretenfions might 
produce troubles in Englat.d, font an ambaflador 
to France, complaining of the behaviour of that 
court in this inftance. Francis, however, was 
not upon fuch good terms with Elizabeth as to 
forego any claims that would diftrefs her ; and 
her ambaffador was fent home without fatisfac- 
tion. Upon the death of Francis, Mary, the 
widow, ftill feemed difpofed to keep up the title j 
but finding herfelf expofed to the perfechtions 
of the dowager queen, who now began to take 
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the lead in Fmce, Ifae det«raiin«d to return 
home to Scotland, and doMfided a iafe piatTage 
from Elizabeth through England. But U was 
now £Hzabeth'» turn to refufe ; and (he .fent 
back a very haughty anfwer to Mary’s requcft. 
From hence a determined perfonal enmity began 
to prevail between thefe rival queens, which 
fubfifted for many yews after, untiP^at laft th^ 
fuperior fortune or 'Elizsftieth prevailed. » 

As the tranfa€tions of this unfortunate queen 
make a diftinguilhed part in Eiigabeth’s hiltory, 
it will be neceflary to give them greater room 
than I have hitherto given to the occurrences 
of Scotland. Xhe reformation -in Eftglaod hav- 
ing taken place, in Scotland alft> that work was 
begun, but with circuraftanc^ ^'t greater ani- 
inofity againft their ancient fhperftitions. The 
mutual refentment which either party in that 
kingdom bore to each other knew no bounds ; 
and a civil war was likely to end the difpute. 
It was in this divided ftate of the people that 
Elizabeth, by giving encouragement to the re- 
formers, gained their affeflions from their na- 
tural queen, vdio was a catholic, and who con- 
fequently favoured thofe of ’ that perfuafjon. 
Thus religion at laft effefted a fincere friendlliip 
between the Englith and Scots, which iieitl er 
treaties nor marriages, nor the vicinity of li tui- 
tion, was able to produce. The reformers, to 
a man, confidered Elizabeth as their patronefs 
and defender, and Mary as their perfecutor and 
enemy. 

It was in this lituation of things that Maty 
returned from France to reign at home in 
Scotland, entirely attached to the enftoms and 
manners of the people flie left j apd confequeut- 
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ly very averfe to the gloomy feverity which W 
reformed fobjects attested, and which they 
fancied ’made a proper ingredient in religiom 
A diiterence in religion between the fovereign 
gnd the people is ever produ 61 ive of bad -efrefts j 
^ce it is apt to produce contempt on the one 
tide, and jcaloufy on the other. Mary could not 
avoid regarding the four manners of the reform* 
ed cleigy, who now bore fway anumg the people^ 
with. a mixture of ridicule and hatred; while 
they, on the other handj could not look tamely 
on the gaieties and levities which ihe introduced 
among them, without abhorrence and refentment, 
The jealoufy thus excited, began every day to 
grow rtronger ; the clergy waited only for fomc 
indiferetion in the queen, to fly out into open op- 
pofilion ; and her indiferetion but too foon gave 
them fufficient opportunity, 

After two years had been fpent in altercation 
and reproach between Mary and her fubjefts, 
it was refoivcd upon at laft by her council, 
that flie fliould look out for fome alliance, by 
wliich Ihe mkht be flickered and protefled a- 
gainft the infolence and mifguided zeal of her 
a.d, ij64.^iritual inftruftors. After fome deliberation, 
the lord Darnley, fon to the earl of Lennox, was 
the perfon in whom thei'" opinions and wiflies 
centred. He had been born and educated in 
England, was now in his twentieth year, was 
coufin-german to the queen ; and, what perhaps 
flie might admire Hill more, be was extremely 
tall. Elizabeth was fecretly no way averfe to 
this marriage, as it freed her from the dread of 
a foreign alliance ; but when informed that it 
W'as actually concluded and confummated, flie 
pretended to teflify the utniofl difpleafure j (he 
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hiienaced, complained, protefted $ fei^ed'all the 
earl of Lennox’s Englifh eftate, and threw thd 
counters and her fecond fon into the Tower. 
This duplicity of conduct was common enough 
with Elieabeth } and, on the prelent occalion^ 
it ferved her as a, pretext fof refufing Mary’s 
title to the fucceffiott of England^ which that 
princefs had frequently urged, but m vaim 
fiut, notwithftanding Elizabeth's complaints 
and refentment, Mary was' refolved to indulgd 
her own inclinations ; and, (truck With the beau« 
ty of Darnley’s figure, the match was driven for- 
ward tvith all expedition. Some of the firft 
weeks of their connection feemed to promife a 
happy union for the reft of their lives. How- 
ever, it was not without fom^ cppolition from 
the reformers that this ma«-riage was completed. 
It was agitated, whether the queen could marry 
without the confent of the people ? Some lords 
rofe up in arms to prevent it j but being pur- 
fued by a fupeiior force, they found themfeJves 
obliged to abandon their country, and take re- 
fuge in England. Thus far all was favourable 
to Mary ; and thus far flic kept within the 
bounds of ftriCt virtue. Her enemies were ba 
niflied, her rival over-ruled, and Ihe herfelf 
married to the man (he loved. 

While Mary had been dazzled by the plea!- 
ing exterior of her new lover, (he had entirely 
forgot to look to the accomplifliments of his 
mind. Darnley was but a Weak and ignorant 
man , violent, yet variable in his enterprifes j 
infoient, yet credulous, and eafily governed by 
flatterers; devoid of all gratitude, becaufe he 
thought no favours equal to his merit ; and be- 
ing addicted to lovif pleafures, he was equally 
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^apat)k of all true fentiments of love and 
Mary, in the firft elFufions of her 
iiplidnlirsy had takot a pleafure in exalting him 
l^ond meafure } but having leifure afterwards 
to remark his weaknefs and his vices, the began 
to convert her admiration , into difguft ; and 
Darnley, enraged at her increafing coldnefs, 
pointed hjs vengeance againft every perfdn he 
edeemed the catifis* of this change in her fenti- 
ments and behaviour. 

There was then in the court one David Riz- 
zio, the fon of a mufician at Turin, ihimfelf a 
rauhcian, who finding it difficult to fubfift by 
his art in his own country, had followed the 
ambaffador from that court into Scotland. As 
he underflood mufic to perfc£lion, and fung a 
good bafs, he was introduced into the queen’s 
concert, who was fo taken with him, that fho 
defired the ambafiador, upon his departure, to 
leave Rizzio behind. The excellence of his 
voice foon procured him greater familiarities ; 
and, although he was no means handfome, but 
rather ugly, the queen feemed to place peculiar 
confidence in him, and ever kept him next her 
perfon. Her fecretaiyfor French difpatches bas- 
ing feme time after fallen under her difpleafure, 
Ihe promoted Rizzio to .hat ofiice, who being, 
Ihrewd, fcnfiblc, and afpiring beyond his rank, 
foon after began to eqtertam hopes of being 
piomoled to the important office of chancellor 
of the kingdom. He ^'^as confulted on all oc* 
eafionsi no favours could be obtained but by 
his interccfllon j and all fuitors were firft obliged 
lo gain Ri/zio to their interefts, by prefents, 
or by flattery. It was eafy to prevail upon a 
man of Damley’s jealous uxorious temper, that 

Rizzio 
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Rizzio was the perfon h«3[i>eftrange^ the 
queen’s a£Fe£Hons from him j .and a ,^rmife 
once conceived became to hijoj' a certainty.' He 
foon, therefore, confulted widi fome lords his 
party, dung as he was with envy, rage, arad fe.- 
fentmentj and they not only fanned the wn9a-». 
gration in his mind, but onefed thei|;.^a^iftance 
to dirpatch Rizzio-. _G€drTO';l)ougl^ natural 
brother to the countefs of Lennox, tKe ilbrds 
Ruthven and Lindfey,' fettled, the circumdances 
of this poor creature’s affaflination aihong them, 
and determined that, as a .punifliment for the 
queen’s indifcretionS, jthe murder (hould be com- 
mitted jn her prefence. Mary. was,. at this time 
in the fixth month of her pregonney, and was 
then fupping in private, at table \v)th the coun- 
tefs of Argylc, her natural After, fome other fer- 
vants, and her favourite Rizzio. Lord Darn- 
Icy led the way into the apartment by a private 
ftair-cafe, and flood for fome time" leaning at 
the back of Mary’s chair, tKs fierce looks and 
unexpefted intrufion greatly alarmed, the queen, 
who neverthelefs kept filcnce, not daring to call 
out. A little after, lord Ruthven, Ge.qrge Dou- 
glas, and the other confpirators, ruftied in, all 
armed, and (bowing in their looks the brutality 
of their intentions. The qufeen could no longer 
reftrain her terrors, but demanded the reafon of 
this bold intrufion. Ruthven made her no an- 
fwer; but ordered Rizzio to quit a* place of 
which he was unworthy. Rizzio n,QW faw that 
he was the objeft of their vengeance j and, 
trembling with apprehenfion, took hold of the 
queen’s’ robes to put himfelf under her protec- 
tion, who, on her part,' drove to interpofe be- 
tween the aflaflins and him. Douglas-, in the 
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nieati time, Ifad reached the unfortunate Rlz- 
210 ; -^id fnatching a dagger from the king’s 
fide, while the queen filled the room with her 
cries, plunged it in her prefence into Rizzio’s 
bofom, who, fcreaming with fear and agony, 
was torn from Mary by the ’other confpirators, 
and dragged into the ante-chamber, where he 
was difpatched with fifty-fix wounds. The un- 
happy princefs continued her lamentations ; but 
being informed of his fate, at once dried her 
tears,’ and faid (he would weep no more, for file 
would now think of revenge. The infult indeed 
upon her perfon and honour, and the danger to 
which her life was expofed on account of her 
pregnancy, were injuries fo atrocious and fo 
complicated, that they fcarce left room for 
pardon. 

'Ihis aft of violence was only to be punilhed 
by temporifing; ihe pretended to forgive fo 
great a crime 5 and exerted the fore’e of her na- 
tural allurements fb powerfully, that herhufband 
fubmittod implicitly to her will. He foon gave 
up his accomplices to her refentment, and retir- 
ed with her to Dunbar, while (he, having col- 
Icfted an army which the confpirators had no 
power to reim, advance'^ to Edinburgh, and 
obliged them to fly into England, where they ’ 
lived in great poverty and difirefs. They made 
application, however, to the earl of Bothwell, a 
new favourite of Mary’s j and that nobleman, 
defirous to firengthen his party by the acceflion 
of their intereft, was able to pacify her refit- 
ment, and he foon aftet procured them liberty 
to return home. - 

^^)e vengeance of the queen was implacable 
tqPPher hulband alone; his perfon was be- 
iore difisgroeable to her ; and having perfuaded 
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him to give up his accomplice^ (he treated him 
with merited difdain and indiguatian. ' But it 
were well for her charaftejr and J^appinefs had 
Ihe refted only in defpifing (he fecretly rcfolv- 
ed on a feverer revenge. The earl Boihwall, 
who was now be'como her favourite, was of a. 
confiderable family in Scotland ^ and though not 
diftmguiflied by any talents, civil or military, 
yef he nlade fome noife in the di0enf(Rs of the 
llafe. and was an oppofcr of reformation, 
He was a man of profligate manners, had in- 
volved his fortune in great debts, and had re- 
d .cod himfeif to beggary by ^ protufion This 
nobleman, notwithftandmg, had ingratiated him- 
feif fo far with the queen, that ail her mcafures 
were entirely directed by bis advice and autho- 
rity. Reports were even fpread of more parti- 
cular intimacies ; and thefe gave fuch unealinefs 
to Darnley, that he left the court, and retired to 
Glafgow, to be no longer a fpeflator of her ex- 
ceiTes. But this was not wHbt the queen aimed 
at ; fhe was determined upon more q|npte punilh- 
ment. Shortly after, all thofe who wiflied well 
to her charafter, or repofe to their country, were 
extremely pleafed, and fomewhat furprifed, to 
hear that her tendernefs for her hulband was re- 
vived, abd that flie had taken a journey to vilit 
him during his ficknefs there. • Darnley was fo 
far allured by her behaviour on this occahon, 
that he refolved to part with her no more } he 
put himfeif dnder her protection, and foon after 
attended her to Edinburgh, which It was thought 
would be a place more favourable to his declioing 
health. She lived in the palace of Holyrood- 
houfe; but as the (jtuation of that place was 
low, and the co'i^/irfe of perfons about the 
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court, necdfarily attended with noife, which 
mights dHturb hhn in his prefent in6rtn ftate, 
ibe titted op an apartment for him in a foHtary 
houfe at Jome diftance, called the Kirk of Field. 
Mary there gave him marks of-kindnefs and at- 
tachment; the converfed cordially with him, 
and the lay fome nights in a room under him. 
It was on the ninth of February that Ihc told 
him (lie would pafs that night in the palace, be- 
caufe the marriage of one of her fervants was to 
be there celebrated in her prefence. But dread- 
ful confequences enfued. About two o’clock in 
the morning the whole city was much alarmed at 
hearing a great noife j the houfe in which Darn- 
ley lay was blown up with gun-powder. His dead 
body was found at fome diftance in a neighbour 
ing field, but without any marks of violence or 
contufioii. No doubt could be entertained but 
that Darnley was murdered ; and the general 
fufpicion fell upon Bothwell as the perpetrator. 

All orders of the ftate, and the whole body of 
the people, J|jegan to demand juftice on the fup- 
pofed murderer j the queen herfelf wai not en- 
tirely ej.empt from the general fufpicion ; and 
papers were privately (luck up every where, ac- 
cufing her of being an acccmplic» Mary, more 
folicitous to punifh others than defend heifelf, 
oflered rewards for the difeovery of thofe who 
had fpread fuch reports ; but no rewards were 
offered for the difcovery of the murderers. One 
indifci etion led on to another ; Bothwell, though 
ticcufed of being ftained with her hulband’s blood, 
though univerfally odious to the people, had the 
confidence, while Mary was on her way to Stir- 
ling on a vifit to her fon, to feize her at the 
head of a body of eight hundred horfe, and to 
5‘ " , carry 



carry her- to Dunbar> where, .he’ forced her to 
yield to his purpofes. It was .dhen thought by 
the people that the meafure pf»hU criraes was 
complete j and that- he who was fi^pofed to kill 
the queen’s hufi^and, and to have offered violence 
to her perfon, could expeft no mercy ; *but they 
were aibiniihed upon finding, inffead of di&race, 
that liothwell was taken into more than former 
favour j and, to-crown all, that he was married to 
the queen, having divorced his own wife to pro- 
cure this union. 

1 his was a fatal alliance to Mary ; and the 
people were now wound up by the complication 
of her guilt, to pay very littkt deference to her 
authority. The pVoteilant fea<hers, who had 
great power, had long boibe great animofity to- 
wards her } the opinion of her guilt was by that 
means more widely diffufed, and made the deeper 
imprejhon. The principal nobility met at Stir- 
ling} and 'an afTociation was foon formed for 
piotefting the young prince, and punilhing the 
king’s murderers. Lord Hume was the fiift in 
arms ; ai)d leading a body of eight hundred horfe, 
fuddcnly environed the queen and Bothwcll, in 
the caftle of Boithwick. They found means, 
however, to njake their efcape ; and Bothwell, 
at the head of a few forces, meeting the aflbeia- 
tors within about fix miles of Edinburgh, was 
obliged to capitulate, while Mary was condufted 
by the prevailing party into Edinburgh, araidfl 
the infults and reproaches qf the popi^ce." From 
thence Ihe was fent a prifoner to 'the caftle of 
Lochlevin, lituated in a lake of- that name, 
where Ihe fuffered all the feyerities of an unkind 
keeper, and an upbraiding confcieuce, with a . 
feeling heart. Bothwell was more foi tunate ; he 
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fled» during th« conference, unattended* io Dun- 
bar, where fitting out ^ few fmall fliips, he fob- 
filled among the Orkneys for forae tinie by piracy. 
Being puriued thither, and his domeftics tak-en, 
who made a full difcoveiy of his crimes, he ef- 
capod himfelf in an open boat to Denmark, where 
he was thrown into prifon, loft his fenles, and 
died miferabiy about ten years afterwards. 

Jn this lituation, Mary was not entirely with- 
out protection and friends. Queen Elizabeth, 
who now faw her rival entiiely humbled, began 
to relent } (he was feen to refieCt on the precari- 
ous ftate of royal grandeur, and the danger of 
encouraging rebellious fubje^s; (he therefore 
fent fir Nicholas Throgmdrton as her ambaflador 
to Scotland, to interpofe in her behalf ; but the 
affociated lords thought proper to deny him, 
after feveral affeSed delays, all accefs to Mary’s 
perfon. However, though he could not confer 
with her, he procured her the belt terms with 
the rebellious lords that he could ; which were, 
that the Ihould refign the crown in favour of her 
fon, who was as yet a minor ; that ftic Ihould 
appoint the earl of Murray, who had from the 
beginning teftified a hatred to lord Darnley, as 
regent of the kingdom j a d,' as he was then in 
France, that (he mould appoint a council till his 
arrival. Mary could not think of refigning all 
power, without a plentiful efiufion of tears ; but 
at lalt figned what was brought to her, even with- 
out infpeCfioo. In confequence of this forced re- 
fignation, the young prince was proclaimed king, 
under the .title of James the Sixth. lEe queen 
had now no hopes but from the kindnefe of the 
earl pf Murray j but even here flie was difappoint- 
thp earl, ujSon his return, inftead ot com.* 
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forting hfflr, as (he expected, Joaded her with rfrN 
proaches, which reduced her almoft to defpair. 

Ihe calamities of the great, though 
juftly deferved,Teldom fail ot creating pity, and 
procuring friends. Mary, by her ; charms and 
promHes, had Engaged a young gentleman, 
whofe name was 'George Douglas, to a0ift her 
in efcaping from ' the place where flie was con- 
hned: and this he eftefted, by conveying her in 
diiguife in a fraall boat, rowed by himfelf^ afhore. 

It was now that the n'ews of her, enlargement 
being fpread abroad, all the loyalty of the 
people ieeined to revive once more,. As Both- 
weli was no longer iafibciated' in h^r'caufe, many 
of the nobility, who eipettea 1 1 fucceed him in 
favour, ligned a bond of aflbciation , for her de- 
fence ; and in a few days Ihe faw herfelf at the 
head of lix thoufand men. . 

The earl of Murray, who had been declared 
regent, was not flow in aflembling his forces j 
and although bis army was inferior to that of the 
queen of Scots, he boldly toolc, the field againfl; 
her. A battle was fought at J.«angfide, near 
Glafgow, which was entirely dec^ve in his fa- 
vour; and he feemed to merit viftory by his 
clemency after the a£liom /Mary, now totally a. D. 156I. 
ruined, fled fouth wards from the. ^Id of battle 
with great precipitation j' and caipe with a few 
attendants to the. borders of England^ where ihe 
hoped for proteflion from Elizabeth,’ who had 
upon feme recent occafiohs in her fa- 
vour. ' 

With thefe hopes fee embarked o^Jboard a fife- 
ing boat in Galloway, andlandedthe^feme day at 
Workington in Cumberland, about: thirty miles 
diflant from Carlifle, whence fee immediately 
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difpatch^d a meiTenger toXondon, craving pro- 
teaion., and deliring, liberty to vifit the queen. 
Elizabeth being informed, of her misfortunes and 
retreat, deliberated for fome time upon the pro- 
per methods of proceeding, and refolved at laft 
to adh in a' friendly yet cautious manner. She 
immediately fent orders ‘to lady Scrope, filler to 
the duke of Norfolk, a lady who lived in that 
neighbourhood, to attend on the queen of Scots ; 
and foon after difpatched lord Scrope himfelf, 
and fir Francis Knolles, tx> pay her all poflible 
refpedl. Not'withftanding thefe marks of diftinc- 
tion, the queen refufed to admit Mary into her 
prefehce, until Ibe had cleared her chafafter 
from the many foul afperfipns that it was ftained 
•with. It might, perhaps, have been Elizabeth's 
duty to proteft and not to examine her royal 
fugitive. However, Ihe adted entirely under 
the diredlion of her council, who obfervcd, that 
if the crimes of the Scottilh princefs were really 
lb great as they were feprefented, the treating 
her with friendlhip would but .give them a fanc- 
tion ; if, (he was found guiltlefs upon trial, every' 
entcrpriic, which friendlhip- Ihould dnfpirc in 
her defence, would be confidered as laudable 
and glorious. ’■ . 

Mary was. now, though feludlantly, obliged 
to adtnit^^.l^cient rival,. as an umpire in her 
caufe; afidt^ accufation was readily undertaken 
by Murray: the regent,'?who cxpedled to remove 
fo powerthi . aft afiillant as Elizabeth, by the 
atrocioufnefs of Mary’s offences. This extraor- 
dinary conference, Wnich deliberated on the con* 
dudt of a foreign i^ueen, was managed at Yorki 
three commHrioners being appointed by Eliza- 
be iiM(TO ne by the queen of Scots, and five by. the 
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regent, in which he himfelf was included, lliefe 
conferences were carried on for fome time at the 
place firft appointed; but aftpr a while Eliza- 
beth, either unwilling to decide, as Ihe would, 
thus give up the power (he was now poffefled of, 
or perhaps delirqps of throwing all light polfible 
upon Mary’s cpnduft, ordered the commiffioners 
to continue their conferences at Hampton-court, 
where, they were fpun out by afFefted delays. 
Whatever might have been the caufe of protract- 
ing this conference in the beginning, is not 
known j but many of the proofs of Mary’s guilt, 
which were fupprelTed at York, made their ap- 
pearance before the board at Hfippton-court. 
Among^other proofs, were nianV letters and fon- 
nets written in'Mary’s*own hand to Bothwell, in 
which (he difeovers her knowledge of Darnley’s 
intended murder, and her contrivance to marry 
Bothwell, by pretending a forced compliance. 
Thefe papers, it muft. be owned, ^e '^^f'free 
thcmfelves from fufpicion of beipg a forgery; yet 
the reafons for their authenticity feena to prevail. 
However this be, the proofs or Mary’s guilt ap- 
pearing (Irongcr, it was thought proper to en- 
gage her advocates to give anfwers to theni ; but 
they, contrary to expeftation, refufed, alleg- 
ing, that as Mary was a' fovereign prince/s, Am 
could not be fubjeft to any tfibunah . not- confi- 
dering that the aim of tbia conference was not 
punilhment, buf reconciliation / that it was not 
to try Mary in order to inffift penalties, but to 
know whether flie was worthy of .Elizabeth’s 
friendlhip and pcoteiftion^ I^ftead of attempting 
to .juftify her condti^i, the .<jueeia.'..bf Scots la- 
boured nothing fo much as to obtain- an iritcr- 
ylevv with Elizabeth, confeious that her infinua- 
6 tions. 
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tions, arts, and addrefs, of all which (he was d 
perf6£i; miftrefs, would be fufficient to perfuade 
her royal filler^ and (land in place of innocencet 
But as (he (lill perlifted in a refolution to make 
no defence, this demand was finally rcfufed her. 

She dill, however, perdded m demanding 
Elizabeth’s prote£lion; (he d^dred that either 
(he (hould be adifted in her endeavours to re« 
cover her authority, or that liberty (hould be 
given her for retiring into France» there to make 
trial of the friend(hip of other princes, ^ut 
Elizabeth, fenfible of the danger which attended 
either of thefe propofals, was fecretly refolved to 
detain her in captivity j and (he was accordingly 
font to Tutbury caftle, in the county of Stafford, 
where (he was put under the cuftody of the earl 
of Shrewsbury ; there (he gave her royal prifoner 
hopes of one day coming into favour j and that, 
unlefs) her own obdinacy prevented, an accom- 
modation might at lad take place. 

But this unhappy woman was fated to nothing 
but misfortunes j and thole hopes of accommo- 
dation which (he had been given to expeft, were 
dill put off by fome dnider accident. The fac- 
tions of her own fubjeds in Scotland tended not 
a little to alarm the jealoufy of Elizabeth, and in- 
creafe the rigours of Maiv’ confinement. The re- 
gent of Scotland, who had been long her invetei ate 
enemy, happening to be affaffinated, in revenge of 
a private injury, by a gentleman of the name of 
Hamilton, upon his death Ihe kingdom relapfed 
into its former anarchy. Mary’s party once more 
alTcmbled together, and became maders of Edim 
burgh. They even ventured towards the bor- 
ders of England, where they committed fome 
diforders, which called upon the vigilance of 
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^Elizabeth to fupprefs. She quickly fent an army 
commanded by the earl of Sp0es^ who entering 
Scotland> feVerely Chaftifed all the gdrtifens of the 
captive queen, under a pretence thtrt diey had 
offended his miftrefs by harbou/ib^, Engliih re- 
bels. ' . '• 

But the delignsrand arts jc^iBli^bah flid'ndt 
reft here t whUe. (he kei^ dp th<^Gi|t fi^iepdly 
cmre^ndeoce with tj^iriolb warm 

proteftations of; jpne^ity^affe!^ ^t^epn ^hem, 

Ihe was fair either j^ftibg hhr ^q^fe, or yet 
from re nderihe it d;eiperate; >Clt er intereft 
to keep the7^|6ov^^^ al;ive^ to 

weaken the-po^^f of.^at reffle'fs .'^nd i^onble- 
fome nations for. thia<inirpor|| fteyr^kened the 
party of tho'qp^lB, that hadrilhty pfomifed to pre- ' 
vail, by tcdiqu^j ^tlation a ; and in the mean 
time procured the earl of Lennox to he appoint- 
ed regent, in the room of Murray, who was 
flain. 

This attempt, which promifed to be favour- 
able to Mary, proved., thus unfucccfsful, as w'ell 
as another, which was concerted near the place 
of her captivity. The duke Norfolk was the 
only peer who enjoyed that higheft title of, nobi- 
lity in England and the qualities of his mind 
correfponded to his high ftation. Beneficent, a . 0.156?, 
affable, and generous, he had acquired the af- 
feflions of the people j and yet from, his thode* 
ration, he bad never alarmed the jealotify of the. 
fovereign. He was at this time a widower 5 and 
being of a fuitable age to efpoufe the queen of 
Scots, her own attraaions, as well . as his inter- 
efts, made him defirous of the- match. But the 
obtaining Elizabeth’s confent, previous to their 
nuptials^ was confidered as a circumftance eifen^ 
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tial to his aims. But while this nobleman made 
almo^ all thtl hdbtlitjr of England confidants to 
.his paffidn, h^' never' hii'd the prudeiic'e, or the 
couragei to open his full 'intentions to the gueen 
herfelf. On the coutratj^, ih order to fupprefs 
the furmifes that wefe currently, reported, he 
fpoke cDntem'ptueufly of hfaty .to Elizabeth j 
adirincd that his 'eftateS in England wete of more 
value than- the 'irovhenue '^^ kingdom ; 

and declared, that when he amufed himfelf in 
his own tennis-court at Norwich, he was a more 
magnificent prince than a ficbttifh king. This 
duplicity only fetyed t^ inflaroe the queen’s fuf- 
picions the ifiOre'j- atid'lhidiing'that the gave his 
profcflions fio-gfeat ^egyee of .credit, he retired 
from the cou'rt indifguft*-^ Rc^ilHitiog, however, 
foon after'this ittedfure, be'Was fefolved tore- 
turn, with a view of regaining the queen’s good 
graces ; but On the way, he was flopped by a mef- 
fonger from the queen, and foon committed to 
the Tower, under the cuflody of fir Henry 
Nevil. * ■ . 

But the duke of Norfolk was .too much be- 
loved by bis partifans in' the North, to be con- 
fined Without an effort made for his releafe.' The 
earls of Weflniorland and lijorthumberland had_ 
prepared meafures for a rebellion j had commu- 
nicated'their defign to Mary and her minifters j 
had enteWsd into a correfifxaidence with the duke 
of Alva, governor of ibC Low-Countries, and * 
had obtained 'his' proroife of men and ammuni- 
tion. But the vigilance of Elizabeth’s minillers 
was not to be eluded ; orders were immediately 
fent for their appearance at court j and now the 
inf^gent lords perceiving tlieir ‘fchemes difeo- 
were obliged to begin their revolt before 
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They accora|i}gljiif}^med a ia which 

they alleged that fi« iluiiry W9S inieaded againit 
the queen, to iw^om they tKypred luBhs^en alle- 
giance ; but that .their ible piAt waato re-eBabliHi 
the rejigkm oi their to remove all 

evil epunfeUors -jilwi* ^eo1» JiaHbn, 

and to re|x>re the duke inf Norfolk <to hts liberty 
and the queen’s J^vour. Thek number amotmted 
to four tnoufand foat»and ftateen hundred horfe; 
and they expend to^e joined by «U the Catho- 
lics in England. Bht they.foop found <he*in- 
felves miferably undeceived ^ the oueen’^ con- 
du£t bad acquired the genetdl good-will of the 
people, and«flie41iow perceived that her, foreft 
fupport was theiuftice of her aflions. The duke 
of Norfolk himfolf, for whofe fake they had re- 
volted, ufed every method that his circnmftances 
would permit, to aflift and fupport the queen j 
the infurgents were obliged to r^e before her 
forces to Hexham j and hearing that reinforce- 
ments were upOn their march to join the royal 
army, they found no other expedient but to di- 
fperfe thenifelves without a blow. Northumber- 
land fled into Scotland, and was confined by the 
legent to the caftle jLochlaviiVi Weftmorland, 
after attempting to excite the Sc<^ tthravqlt, was 
obliged to efcape into JFIdnders^ where he found 
^rote£lion. rebellaon was followed by an| 
other, led on by Imrd Dacres, but with as little > 
foccefs. Some foveritiaa wese afod againfi thefe 
revolters ; and it ta fold .that ao lefaimaQ eighty 
fuifered by the bandacf the eaueutuiiner on this 
occafiem. Tha/>i|oean waaffo^vrell plaafed with 
the duke of Ndnolk’s behasaom^y ibenowAo 
releafed him from the Tower, and allowed' him lo^ 
VoL. 11. T . return 
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Ttiuxxt only exai^ing a promife from him, 
not to aay farther in hia prSteniiQns to 

the.jjtieea oFSpots. ^ 

Bpt the qneed*^ cotiildence was fatal to this 
brave but undefi^in^ nobleman. He had not 
been feleafed aboi^ a year, vi$ka nm proje6Is 
were fet on foot p^the enemies Qjf.the -queen and 
the jeforme<|. relii^nj fecretly fo^eirtfd by Ro- 
dolphh an infiratnent of the court^^df and 

the bishop of Kpfs^ Mary’s minlfi^dUv^gland. 
It was concerted by them, that Norhdk ftiould 
renew his defigqs upon Mary, to which it was 
probable he wafi prompted by piffion j and this 
nobleman caiterjb^<m to their fchemes, he, from 
being at firR only aipbitious, n<j!sv became crimi> 
nal. ft was mittoally agreed, therefore, that the 
duke^lhould enter into all Mary’s intereftsj 
while, on the other hand, the duke of Alva pro- 
mifed to tranfport a body of fix thoufand root, 
and four thoufand horfe, to join Norfolk as foon* 
as he fliould be ^ ready to begin. This fcheroe 
was fo fecretlpr laid, that it had hitherto entirely 
efcaped the vigilance of Elizabeth, and that of 
fecretary Cecil, who now bore the title of lord 
Burleigh. It was found out merely by accident ; 
for tbc duke having fent a fum of money to lord 
Herries, one of Mary’s part’‘ans in Scotland, 
ojaitted truftiu^ the fervant with the contents of 
^ melTage j and he finding, by the weight of 
the bag, that it contained a larger fum than the 
duke,mcaitioned to him, began” to mifirull forac 
plot, and broi^ht the money, rvitb the duke’s 
letter, to the lecretary of ftate. It was by the 
artifices of that great ftatefraan, that the duke’s 
f^nte were brought to make a full confeflion 
‘“^eir matter’s guilt } and the bilhop of Rofs 

foon 
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foon after, finding the whole difcovered, did not 
fcruple to confirm their teftimony. The duke 
waa inftantly committed to the Tower, and or- 
dered to prepare for his trial. A jury of twenty- 
five peers unahimoufly paffed fentence upon him ; 
and the queen, four mouths after, reluftantly 
ligned the warrant for his execution. He died 
with great calmnefs and conftancy ; and though 
he cleared himfelf of any difloyal intentions 
againft the queen’s authority, he acknowled^d 
the juftlce of the fentence by which he fuffered. 

A few months after, the carl of Northumberland, 
being delivered up by the regent, underwent a 
fimilar trial, and was brought to the fcaifold for 
his rebellion. All thefe ineffeftual ftruggles in 
favour of the unfortunate queen < t Scots ifeemed 
only to rivet the chains of her confinement j and 
Ihe now found relief only in the refources’of her 
own mind, which difirefs had contributed to ' 

foften, refine, and improve. Prom henceforth 
file continued for feveral years a precarious de- 
pendent on Eliiabclh’s iufpicions; and only 
waited for forae new effort oflier adherents, to re- 
ceive that fate which political and not merciful 
motives feemed to prolong. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Elizabeti^, (Continued.) 


Having thus far attended the ^ueen of 
Scotland, whofe condu^ and misfortunes make 
fuch a diftinguiflied figure in tiiis rdgn, we now 
return to fome ^tranfnQions, prior in point of 
time, but of lefs ccmfideratbn. 

A.® is« 2 . In the beginning of this reign, the Hugonots, 
or reformed party in IVanoe; isrero obliged to 
call in the proteSion ot the EnglUh ; and, in 
order to fccure tbeir confidence, as they were 
poffeffed of the grcateft part of Normandy, they 
4^ered to put lla'^reKinto the queen’s hands } a 
,'^iofier winch ihc'Imiiji^^ She 

wifely 
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coit^^ed, idiat, a$ commanded 

the iBoadi ^ %r^.^rwas of much 

more impdrtaftcia and <he could 

thus have the Ftench fraft m W power, Ae- 
cordingl)! tbi^ ^Oufantl.j&^gti^j^k poiTciTion 
of Hnv^ mi Dieppe/ tiii^r «^^mmand of 
lir l^inin^ j %ut P?®*6 was 

founjl tb llttfe capable of ded^*that it 

was iinmediat^jr abandoned » itfelf 
was obliged to capitulate ai&er. Al- 
though me gari^on was md was 

found to amoWS^ lUl c^ery 

means was einpmjred in a 

polhire of defedpo l^sifmch army that 

was preparing. tO befiege itf y'f^ felf a fevercr 
enemy within its walls ; for the plague had got 
into the town, and committed fuch havock among 
the foldieis, that a hundred were commonly feen 
to die of It in one day. The garnfon, being 
thus difpirited and diininiflied to fifteen hundred 
men, finding the French army indefatigable in 
their approaches, were obliged to capitulate, 
and thus the Englifli loft all hopes of ever mak- 
ing anothei eftablifliinent in the kingdom of 
Fiancs. Tliis misfortune was pioduftive of one 
flill more dreadful to the nation ; for the Eng- 
lilh army carried back the plague with them to 
London, which made fuch ravages, that twenty 
thoufand perfons died there in one year* 

This, if we except the troubles raifed upon 
the account of Mary, feems to have been the only 
difafter that, for above thirteen years, any wayA.n ijtfj. 
contributed to difturb the peace or this reign- 
Elizabeth, ever vigilant, active, and refolute, 
attended to the llipitell alarms, and reprefled 
them before they were capable of producing their 
T 3 effefil. 
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efFeflt. Her frugality kept her independent, and 
her diflimulation (for Ihe could dilFcmblc) made 
h^lf beloved. 'Ihe opinion of the loyal prero^ 
gative was fuch, that her commands were obeyed 
as ftatutes; and flie toqk care that her parlia- 
ments lliould never venture to ‘ciu umfcribc her 
power! In her fchemeS of government Ihe was 
aflificd by lord Burleigh, and fir Anthony Bacon, 
two of the moft able minifters that ever diretled 
the affairs of England ; but while ihe committed 
to them all the drudgery of dpty, her favourite, 
Robert jDudley, earl of Eeicefter, engrolfed all 
her favour, V and fecured all the avenues to pre- 
ferment. All requefts were made through him j 
and nothing given ^way without his confent and 
approbation. . fJis merits, however, were by no 
means adequate to his fuccelfes ; he was weak, 
vain, and boafiful j but ;thefe qualities did no 
injury to the ftate,,as his two co-adjutors were 
willing, while he maintained all the fplendour 
of' office, to fecure to themfelves the more folid 
emoluments. 

During this peaceable and uniform govern- 
ment, England furniflies but few materials for 
hiftory. While France was torn with internal 
convulfions j while above teif thoufend 15f the 
Hugonots were maffacred in On 6 night, in- pool 
blood, on the feaft of St. Bartholomew, at Pa- 
ris ; while the inhabitants of the Lo^-Countries 
had lhaken off the Spanifli ydee, and were brave- 
ly vindicatmg their rights and their religion j 
while all the reft of Europe was teeming with 
plots, f^itions, and cruelty 5 the Engl&, un- 
der their wife queen, v^ere enjoying all the bene- 
fits of peace, extending comtnerce, improving 
madMauures, and fetting an o^ample of arts 

and 
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and Iternmg to all the fell 6f the world. Except 
the fmall part, therefore/ which Elizabeth took; 
in foreign tranfaSions* there f<;arce paffed any . 
occurrence which requires a particular detail. 

There had for fonie time arifei? difgufts be- 
tween the court of England -auid ihat of Spain. 
Elizabeth’s having rejefied the fuit of Philip 
might probably have given fite»to thefe difgufts | 
and after that, Mary’s claiming the proteftion 
of that monarch tended ftill more to widen the. 
breach. This began, as ufual, on each fide, with 
petiyi hoftilities i the SpaniardSj^ on their pait, 
had fent into Ireland a body of feren hundred of 
their nation and Italians, who built a fort theie, 
»but were foon after cut to a man, by the 
duke of Ormond. On the Other hand the Eng- 
lifti, under the conduftof fif Francis Drake, af- 
iaulted the Spaniards in^the place where thoy 
deemed themfelveS moft fecure, — in the New 
' World. This was the firft KngUfliman that fail- 
ed tpnnd the globe , and the queen was fo well ^ 
pleafed with his valour and fuccefs, that Ihe ac- 
cepted a banquet from him at Deptford, on 
board the fliip which had achi®VG*i f*^ memora- 
ble a itoyage ^ ^ ’ 

In this 'iQanner^ while hoftilities were daily 
multiplying between Spain and England,; and 
while the power Spain, as well as the mo- 
narch’s inclinations,' wete very formidable to the 
queen, ftie began to l0ok pM^:}foT ep alliance 
that might fupporl her agaliif^ luco a dangerous 
adverfary. The duk0 «f APfoo »»?* 

tcnlions to Elizabeth i aw thfa.u#,foe Was n^ 
tvventy-five years ol’^r Aart be tpok the 
refolutioD to prefer MS fait in' p^rfom aw paid 
her a vilit in focret at GreenWieft. It app^rs 

T 4 that. 
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that, though his figure wa? not advantageous, his 
addrefs -was pleafing. The queen ordered her mi* 
nifters to fix the terms of the contraft ; a day was 
appointed for the folemnifation of their nuptials, 
and every thing feemed to fpeak an approaching 
union. But Ehzabeth coyld not be induced, as 
that event appeared to approach, to change her 
condition ; fhea^j^ared doubtful, urefolute, and 
melancholy ; fhe was obferved to pafs feveral 
nights without any fleep, till at laft her fettled 
habits of prudence prevailed over hej ambition, 
and the duke of Anjou was difmjiTed. 

The queen, thus depriving herfelf of a foreign 
ally, looked for approbation and afliftance from 
her own fubjefits at home. , Yet even here Ihe 
was not without nttroberlefs enemies, who either 
hated her for religion, or enVied her for fuccefs. 
'’Jheie were feveral confpiracies formed againft 
her life, many of which were imputed to the 
intrigues of the queen of Scots : at leafl: it is cer- 
tain that her name was ufed in all. Henry 
«• Percy, earl of Northumberland, brother toTiim 
beheaded fome years before, and Philip Ilowaid, 
carl of Arundel, fon to the unfoitunate duke of 
Norfolk, fell under fufpicion j and the latter 
was, by order of council, cqjifined to his own 
houfe. Francis Tbrogmort >i^ a private gentle- 
man, was committed to fcuftody, on account of ♦ 
a letter which be had ^vritteo to the queen of 
Scots I and fhortify after cdnfelEng his guilt, he 
was condemned and executed. Soon after, Wil- 
liam parry, a catbnplic gentleman, who had on a 
former occa^n rtfcdvcd the queen’s paidon, 
waa^und engaged in a def^erate confpiracy to 
aifaflinate his ioverei^ ^d benefafilor. He 
had cwifulted upon the juftice and expediency 

of 
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of this vile meafure both ivith the pope’s nuncio 
and le|fate„v?ho exhoited him to perfevere in his 
refolution, and extremely applauded his delign. 

He therefore aflbciated himielf with one Nevih 
who entered zqaloufly Into the ^eiign j and it 
WM determined to flioot the qu^n, while flic 
was tajcing the air on horfeback.^ But while 
they were watching an opportunity for the exe- 
cution of their purpofe, the earl of Weflmor- 
land happened to die in exile } and as Nevil 
was next heir to the family, he bep;an to enter- 
tain hopes, that, by doin^ forae acceptable fer- 
vice to the queen, he might recover the eftatc 
and honours which had been foifeited by the re- 
bellion of the laft earl. He betrayed the whole 
confpiracy to the miniftersi and Parry being 
thrown into prifon, confefled the ^uilt both to 
them, and to the jury who tried him. He was 
fliortly after condemned and executed. 

Thefe attempts., which were entirely fet on 
foot by the catholic party, ferved to increafe the 
feverity of the laws againft them. Popifli priefts 
were banithed the kingdom ; thofe who harbour- 
ed or relieved them were declared guilty of fe- 
lony ; and many were executed in coufequcnce 
of this fevere edift. Nor was the queen of Scots 
herfelf without fome fliare of the punilliment. 

She was removed front under the care of the earl 
of Shrewlbury, who had always been indulgent 
to his prifoner, particularly with regard to air 
and exerdife j and flic was committed to the cuf- 
tody of fir Amias Paulett, and fir Drue Drury, 
men of honour, but inflexible and rigid in their 
care and attention. ‘ 

Thefe confpiracies lerved to prepare the way 
for Mary’s rum, whofe greateft misfortunes pro 

ceeded 
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ccgdod lather from the violence of her friends, 
than the malignity of her enemies. Elizabeth'* 
A.D. 1586 ji^nifters had long been wailing for fome fignal 
injdance ol thp captive queen’s enmity, which 
they 'could eafily convert into 'treafon ; and this 
was not long* wanting. Abdut this time one 
John BalJar^ a popilh prieft, who lud bten bred 
in the Englith feminary at Rheims, refolvefl td 
coropafs the death of a queen whom be confi- 
dered as the enemy of his religion ; and with 
that gloomy refolution came over into England 
in the difguife of a foldier, with the affumed 
name of captain Foitefcue. He bent his endea- 
A ours to bring about at once the pioje£t of an 
allailination, mi infuire£lion, and an invalion. 
The lirft perfon he addreifed himitJf to wa« 
Anthony B^bington, of Dethick, in the county 
of Der%, a young gentleman of good family, 
and poflefled of a vciy pluiiiful ioitunc. This 
j.cifon had been long remaikable for -his zeal in 
ihe catholic caufe, and in particular for his al- 
tailmicnl to the captive queen. He thciefore 
came leadily into the plot, and procuitd the 
concurrence and alUlidnce of lomc other alToci- 
ates in this dangerous undei taking; Barnwell, 

' a gentleman of a noble family m Ii eland, Char- 
noek, a gentleman of Lancafliiie, Abington, 
whofe father had been coliv.rer to the houfehold, 
and, chief of all, John Savage, a man of defperatc 
fortune, who had fen cd in the Low-Countiics, 
and came into England under a vow to dcftioy 
the queen. He indeed did not feera to dchre 
any allociate in the bold enteiprife, aud letufed 
for fome time to permit any to fliarc with him 
in what he eftcemed hi^ greate-tt glory. He, 
challenged the whole to lumfelf; and it was 
*1 w iiU 
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with fome difficulty that ]je \vas induced to de- 
part from hiis prepofterous ambition. The next 
. ftep was to apprife Mary of the confpiracy form- 
ed in her favour j and this they effected by con- 
vc) ing their letters to her (by means of a brewer 
that fupplicd the* family with ale) through a 
chink in the wall of her apartment. In thefe, 
Babington informed her of a delign laid for a 
foreign in\ afion, the plan of an infurre£tion at 
home, the* ft. heme for her delivery, and tl^e ion- 
fpiracy for aflalhnating the ufurper, by fix noble 
gent lemon, as he termed them, all of them his 
private fiiends, who, from the 'zeal which they 
bore the' catliolic caufe, and h r majefty’s fer- 
\ice, would undertake the trr,,'i€al execution. 

To thefe Mary replied, that fiie approved highly 
of the dofign ; that the gentlemen might cxpedl 
all the rewards w'hich it Ihould ever be in her 
power to confer ; and that the death of Eliza- 
be'h was a neceilary circuinllance previous to 
any farther attempts either for her delivery, or 
the intended infiirreclion. 

Such was the fcheme laid by the confpirators; 
and Kotliing feeme.l fo certain ns its fecrecy and 
its fuccefs. iiut they weie all miferably deceived ; 
the adtivc and f.igacious minifiers of Elizabeth 
w'ere prif^ to it in every ftage of its growth, and 
only retarded their difeovery till the meditated 
guilt was ripe for pmiiflimcnt And conviQion. 

Ballard was a£iuall} attended' by one Maude, a 
catholic priell, who was a fpy in pay with Wal- 
fingham, fecretary of ftatc. ' One Polly, another 
of ^lis fpics, had foui\d means to infinuate him* 
fcif among the confpirators, and to give an ex- 
aft account of their proceedings. Soon after,* 
one Giffard a prieft came over, and difeovering 

the 
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tbe whole confpiracy to the bottom, made a ten- 
<ie^ of his fevvice to Walfingham. It was he that 
procured the letters to be conveyed through the 
wall to the queen, and received her anfwersj 
but he had always taken care to fliow th'em to 
the fccretary of Hate, who had them deciphered, 
and took copies of them all. 

llie plot being thus ripe for execution, and 
the evidence againft tj|c confpiiators inconteft- 
able, Walfinghaih tefolved to fufpend their pu- 
niflimcnt no longer. A warrant was accordingly 
ifl'ued out for the apprehending of Ballard j antf 
this giving the alarm to Babingion and the roll of 
the confpirators, they covered ihemfclves with 
various difguifes, and endeavoured to keep them- 
felves concealed. But they were foon difeover- 
cd, thrown into prifon, and biought to, trial. 
In their examination they contradicted each 
other j and the leaders were obliged to make a 
tall confcHlon of the truth. Fourteen were con- 
demned and executed, feven of whom died ac- 
knowledging their crime. ** 

The execution of thefe wretched men only 
j)roparcd the way for one of Hill greater import- 
aj'ce, in which a captive queen was to fubmit to 
I'no unjuli decifions of th )re who hadjpo right, 
but that of power, to condemn her. "I'hough 
all England was acquainted with the detection 
of Babmgton’s confpiracy, every avenue to tbe 
unfortunate Mary was fo fliictly guarded, that 
fltc remaned in utter ignorance of the whole 
matter. But hw aiionilliment was equal to her 
anguini, when fir Thomas Gorges, by Elitia- 
beth’s order, came to inform her of the fate of 
her unhappy confederates. She was wt that time 
mounted on horfeback, going a-hunting j and 

was 
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was not permitted to return to her former place 
of abode, but condudsd frOtn one gentleman’s 
houfe to another, till fhe was lodged in Fother> 
ingay caftle, in Northamptonihire, where the 
laft feene of her miferable tragedy was to con- 
clude. , • 

The council of England was divided in opinion 
about the meafures to be taken a^ainft the qqeen 
of Scots. Some members propofed, that as her 
health was very infirm, l^r life might be fliort- 
ened by clofe confinement j therefore, to avoid 
any imputation of violence or cruelty, the carl 
of Leicefter propofed that flje fhould be difpatch- 
ed by poifon ; but the majority infilled on her 
being put to death by legal pjocefs. Accord- 
ingly a commiflion .was iflued for forty peers, 
with five judges, or the major part of them, to 
try and pafs lentence upon Mary, daughter and 
heir of James the Fifth, king or Scotland, com- 
monly called queen of Scots, and dowager of 
France. 

Thirty-fix of thefe commillioners arriving at a-*’- 
theHallle of Fotheringay, prefented her \vith a 
letter from Elizabeth, commanding her to fub- 
mit to a trial for her late confpiracy. Mary 
perufed the letter with great compofurc ; and, as 
Ihe had long forefeen the danger that hung over 
her, received the intelligence without emotion 
or ailonilhment. She faid, however, that (Ire 
wondered the queen of England iltould com- 
mand her as a fubjecl, who was an independent 
fovereign, and a queen like herfelf. She would 
never, (be faid, ftoop to any condefeenfion which 
would leffen her dignity, or prejudice the claims 
of her pofterlty. The laws of England, lire 
obferved, were unknown to her i Are was defti- 

tute 
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tute of counfcl ; nor could Ihe conceive who 
were to-be her peers, as flie bad but one equal 
ia ihe kingdom! She added, that, inftead of 
enjoying the protedion of the laws of England, 
as flie had hoped to-obtain, ftie had been con- 
fined in prifon ever fince her a^ival in the king- 
dom j fo thar flie derived neither benefit nor 
fecurity from them. When the commiflioners 
prefled her to fubmit to the queen’s pleafure, 
otherwife they would pdDceed againft her as con- 
tumacious, flie declared flie would rather fuffer 
a thoufand deaths than own he’rfelf a fubjefl to 
any prince on earth : that, however, flie was 
ready to vindicate hferfclf in a full and free par- 
liament ; as, for aught flie knew, this meeting of 
coramiflioners was devifed againft" hf-r life, on 
purpofe to take it away with a pretext of juftice. 
She exhorted them to confult their own con- 
fciences, and to remember that the theatre of the 
world was much more extenfive than that of the 
kingdom of England. At length the vLe- 
chambcrlain Hatton vanquiflied her objeflijms, 
by reprefenting that flic injured her reputaTOn 
by avoiding a tiial, in which her innocence 
might be proved to the fatisfaclion of all man- 
kind. This obfervation made fuch an impreflion 
upon her, that fhe agreed > plead, if they would 
admit and allow her proteft, 'of difallowing all 
fubjeflion. This, however, they refufed : but 
they fatisfied her, by entering it upon record j 
and thus they proceeded to a trial. 

The principal charge againft her was urged by 
ferjeant Gaudy, who accufed her with knowing, 
approving, and confenting to Babington’s con- 
fpiracy. This charge was fupported by Babing- 
tonJs confeflion, by the cqpies which were taken 

of 
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of tlieir correfpondfince, in which her approba-' 
tion of the queen’s murder was exprefslydeclaretn 
by the evidence of her own two fecretaries> Nau, 
a Frenchraah, and Curie a iScotchman, who 
fwore that Ihe received Babington’s letters, and 
that they had Juiwered them by her orders, 
'J'hefe were ftill farther confirmed by the tefti- 
inony of Ballard and Savage, to whom Babing- 
ton had fliown thefe letters, declaring them to 
have come from the cajktive queen. To thefe 
charges Mary made a fenfible* and refolute de- 
fence ; (he faid Babington’s confefij|pn was ex- 
torted from his fears ot the torture "which was 
really the cafe : Ihc alleged that the letters were 
forgeries ; and ihe defied her fecretaries to perfift 
in their evidence, if brought i .to her prefence. 
She owned, indeed, that flic had ufed her belt 
endeavours to recover her liberty, which was 
only purfuing the diftates of nature ; but as for 
•harbouring a thought againft the life of the 
(jueen, flie treated the idea with horror. Dar- 
ing the courfe of the trial, as a letter between 
Mafy and Babinglon was reading, mention was 
made in it of the earl of Arundel and his bro- 
thers. 'On hearing their names, flje flied a fi^d 
of tears, exclaiming, Alas! what hath the no- 
ble houfe of the Howards endured for • my 
fake I She took occalion alfo to obferve, that 
this letter might have been a bafe contrivance 
of Walfingham’s, who bad frequently praSifed 
both againft her life and her fort’s. VValfing- 
ham thus accufed rofe up, and protefted that , 
his heart was free from malice-; that he had 
never done any thing unbecoming an honeft man 
in his private capacity, nor aught unworthy of 
the place he occupied In the Itate. Mary de- . 

dared 
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dared herfelf fatisfied of his innocence, and 
he|fged he would give as little credit to the ma- 
licious accufations of her enemies, as flie now 
gave to the reports which fhe had heard to his 
prejudice. 

Whatever might have been this queen’s of- 
fences, it is certain that her treatment was very 
fevcre. She delired to be put in poSTeflion of 
fuch notes as (he had taken preparative to her 
trial ; odt this was refufed her. me demanded 
a copy of her proteft *, but her requeft was not 
complied vuth : the even required an advocate 
to plead her caufe againft fo many learned law- 
yers as had undertaken to urge her accufations ; 
but all her demands were rejeded ; and after an 
adjournment of fome days, fentence of death was 
pronounced againft her in the Star-chamber in 
Weftminfter, all the commiffioners, except two, 
being prefept. At the fame time a declaration 
was pubiilhed by the commiffioners, implying, * 
that the fentence againft her did no wife derogate 
from the title and honour of James, king oi^ 
Scotland, fon to the attainted queen. 

Though the condemning a fovereign princefs 
at % tribunal to which ffie owned no fubjeftion, 
was an injuftice that rauft ftrike the moft inat; 
^D-ijSS-tentive, yet the parliamct t of England, who met 
four days after, did not fail to approve the fen- 
tence, and to go ftill farther, in prefenting an 
addrefs to the queen, deliring that it might 
fpeedily be pUt into erecution. But Elizabeth 
.ftill pofleffed, or pretended to podefs, an horror 
for fuch precipitate feverity. She entreated them 
to find fome expedient to fave her from the ne- 
pty of taking a ftep fo repugnant to her in- 
adon. But at the fame time flie feemed to 

dread 
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♦Ircad another confpiracy to aflaflinatc her within 
a month, which probably was only an artifice ot* 
her miniflcrs to increafe her apprehenfions, and 
confequently her defire of being rid of a rival 
that had given her fo much difturbance. The 
parliament, however, reiterated their folicita- 
tions, arguments, and entreaties ; and even re- 
raonftrated, that mercy to the queen of Scots 
was cruelty to them, her fubjefts, her 
children. Elizabeth affetfed’ to continut^nflex- 
ible j but at the fame time permitted Mary's fen- 
tence to be made public ; and lord Buckhurll, 
and Beale, clerk to the council, were fent tQ the 
unhappy ipicen to apprife her of the fontenoe, 
and the popular clamour for its fpeedy execu- 
tion. 

Upon receiving this dreadful information, 
Mary foemed noway moved; but inlifled that 
lince her death was demanded by the proteftants, 
the died a mart\r to the catholic religion. She 
faid, that as the Englifli often einbrued their 
hards in the blood of their owti foveieigiii, 
it w'as not to be wondered at that they exeicifed 
their cruelty towards her. She wrote her l.Jl 
letter to Elizabeth, not demanding her life, 
which file now I'eomed willing to part with, but 
defiring that, after her enemies thould be fa- 
tiated with her innocent blood, her body might 
be configned to her fervants, and conveyed to 
France, there to repofe in a catholic country, 
W'ith the facred relics of her mother. 

In the mean time, accounts of this extraordi- 
nary fentetice were fpread into all parts of Eu- 
rope; and the king of France was among the 
tbremoft who attempted to avert the threatened 
blow. He fent over Belie vre as an extiaordinarv 
VoL. II. U 
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ambaflador, with a profeffed intention ot in- 
terceding for the life of Mary. But James of 
Scotland, her fon, was, as in duty obliged, ftill 
more prefling in her behalf. He difpatched one 
Keith, a gentleman of_his bed-chamber, with a 
letter to Elizabeth, conjuring her to fpare the 
life of his parent, and mixing threats of ven- 
geance, in cafe of a refufal. Elizabeth treated 
his reynftrances with the utmoft indignation ; 
and wron the Scots ambaflador begged that the 
execution might be put off for a week, the 
queen anfwcrcd vvith great emotion, “ No, not 
“ for an hour.” 1 hus Elizabeth, when folicited 
by foieign princes to pardon the queen of Scots, 
feemed always difpofed to proceed to extremities 
againft her j but when her minifters urged her 
to ftrike the blow, her fcruples and her reluc- 
ance feemed to return. 

Whether the queen w'as really fincere in her 
reluflanee to execute Mary, is aqueflion which, 
though ufually given againft her, I will not take 
upon me to deteiraine. Certainly there were 
gi eat arts ufed by her courtiers to determine her 
to the fide of feverity ; as they had every thing 
to fear from the refentment of Mary, in cafe 
the ever fucceeded to the throne. Accordingly, 
the kingdom was now filled with rumours of 
j>lots, treafons, and infurreflions ; and the queen 
was continually kept in alarm by fiflitious dangers. 
She therefore appeared to be in great terror and 
perplexity ; fhe was oHferved to fit much alone, 
and to mutter to herfclf half fentences, import- 
ing the difficulty and diftrefs to which Ihe was 
1 educed. In this fituatioii, fhe one day called 
her fecretary Davifon, whom fhe ordered to 
draw out fecretly the warrant for Mary’s execu- 
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Hon, informing him, that flie intended to keep 
it by her in cafe any attempt fliould be made for 
the delivery of that princefs. She figntfd the 
warrant, and then commanded it to be carried to 
the chancellor to have the foal affixed to it. 

Next morning, however, the font tw'O gentle- 
men fucceffively to defire that Davifon would not 
go to the chancellor, until the (hould foe him j 
but Davifon telling her that the warr2mt had 
been already foaled, flic foemed difpleafod at his 
precipitation. Davifon, who probably wdflied 
himfolf to foe the fontence executed, laid the 
affair before the council, who unanimoufly rc- 
folvcd, that the warrant Ihould be innncdiately 
put in execution, and promifed t . juftity Davifon 
to the queen. Accordingly, the fatal inftrument 
was delnered to Beale, vvho fumnioncd the no- 
blemen to whom Jt was direded, namely, the 
oarlb of Shrew'lb'uy, Derby, Kent, and Cumber- 
land, and thefo together let out for Folheringay 
caftlc, accompanied by Iw'o executioners, to di- 
fpatch their bloody commiffion. 

Mary heard of the anival of her cxccutiont^i, 
who ordered hei to pnpaie for death by eight 
o’clock the next morning. Without any alaim ‘ 

Ihe heard the death-wan ant read with her nlual 
compofure, though flic could not hclj> exprelfmg 
her furprife, that the queen of England fliould 
confont to her execution. She even abjured her 
being privy to any confpiracy againlt Elizabeth, 
by laying her hand upon a New Teftament, 
which happened to lie on the table. She dclired 
that her confeffor might be permitted to attend 
her, which, however, thefo zealots refufed. After 
the earls had retired, (he ate fJiariTigly at fupper, 
while Ihe comforted her attendants, who con- 

D 2 tinned 
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tinued weeping and lamenting their miftrefs, 
with a chearful countenance, telling them, they 
ought not to mourn, but to rejoice, at the pro- 
fpeft of her fpeedy deliverance from a world of 
mifery. Towards the end of fupper, (he called 
in all her fervants, and drank to them ; they 
pledged her in order on their knees, and craved 
her pardon for any paft negleft of duty. She 
craved mutual forgivenefs ; and a plentiful cfFu- 
fion of tears attended this laft folemn reparation. 

After this, ftie reviewed her will, and perufed 
the inventory of her efle£ts. Thefe fhe be- 
queathed to different individuals, and divided 
her money among her domeftics, recommending 
them in letters to the king of France and the 
duke of Guife. Then going to bed at her 
ufual hour, fhe paffed part of the night in un- 
interrupted repofe, and riling, fpent the re- 
mainder in prayer and a6ls of devotion. To- 
wards morning, fhe drefled hcrfclf in a rich ha- 
bit of filk and velvet, the only one which Ihe 
had referved for this folemn occafion. Thomas 
Andrews, the under-fhcrifl' of the county, then 
entering the room, he informed her that the 
hour was come, and that he muft attend her 
to the place of execution. She replied, that 
Ihe as ready ; and bidding !ier fervants farewel, 
file proceeded, fupjiorted by two of her guards, 
and follow ed the fheriff, with a ferene compofed 
afpe£l, with a long veil of linen on her head, 
and in her hand a crucifix of ivory. In palfing 
through a hall adjoining to her chamber, fir ' 
Andiew Melvil, maflcr of her houfehold, fell 
upon his knees, i?ntl fhedding a flood of tears, 
^mented his misfliJrtune, in being doomed to 
the news of her unhappy fate to Scotland. 

" Lament 
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*' Lament not, faid flic, but rather rejoice. 
“ Mary Stuart will foon be freed from all her 
** cares. Tell my friends that I die conftaut in 
my religion, and firm in my aff’eftion and fi- 
delity to Scotland and France. God forgive 
“ them that have long defired my end, and 
“ have thirllcd for my blood, as the hart pant- 
“ eth for the water-brook. Thou, O God, who 
“ an truth itfelf, and perfectly underftandeft the 
“ ininoll thoughts of my heart, knowell how 
greatly I have defircd that the realms of Scot- 
" land and England might be united. Commend 
me to my fon, and alTuic him 1 have done no- 
“ thing prejudicial to’ the ftate or the crown of 
“ Scotland. Admonifli him to oerfeverc in ami- 
“ ty and friendlhip with the queen of Eng- 
“ land, and fee that thou doeft him faithful fer- 
" vice. And fo, good Mclvil, farewcl ; once 
again farewel, good Mclvil, and grant the 
“ alliftance of thy prayers to thy queen and thy 
“ miftrefs.” In this place flie was recei\ed by 
the four noblemen, who, with great difficulty, 
W'ere prevailed upon to allow Melvil, with her 
ph}fician, apothecarj', and two female attend- 
ants, to be prefent at her execution. She then 
paired into another hall, the nobl’emen and the 
IhcrilT going before, and Melvil bearing up her 
train, where was a fcalFold crefted and covered 
with black. As foon, as fhc was feated, Beale 
began to read the warrant for her execution. 
'J’hcn Fletcher,, dean of Peterborough, ftanding 
without the rails, repeated a long exhortation, 
which file defired him to forbear, as (he was 
firmly rcfolved to die in the catholic religion. 
The room was crowded with ipefilators, who 
beheld her with -pity and diftrefs, while her 
U 3 beauty. 
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therefore, that Elizabeth was fincerc enough in 
licr anger for the fate of Mary j as it was an 
event likely to brand her reign with the cha- 
rafter of cruelty; and though fhe might have 
defired her rival’s death, yet (he muft certainly 
be lliockcd at the manner of it. 

But the uneafinefs the queen felt from this dif- 
agrecable forwardnefs of her miniftry, was foon 
loft in one much greater. Philip, who had long 
meditated the deftru£lion of England, and whofe 
rxtenfive power gave him grounds to hope for 
fuccefs, now began to put his proje6ls into exe- 
cution. The point on which he relied his glory, 
and the perpetual ohjefl of his fchemes, was to 
fupport the catholic religion, and exterminate 
the Reformation. The revolt of his fubjecls in 
the Netherlands Hill more inflamed his refent- 
ment againft the Englilh, as they had encouraged 
that inmrrcction, and affifted the revoltcrs. He 
had, therefore, for fome time been making pre- 
parations to attack England by a powerful in- 
vafion ; and now every part of his vaft empire 
refoundod with the noife of armaments, and 
cveiy ait was ufed to levy fupplies for that great 
defign. The marquis of Santa Cruz, a fea- 
o.iicer of great reputation and experience, was 
dtftined to command the ILcl, which confifted of 
an bundled and thirty veflcls, of a greater fize 
than any that had been hitherto feen in Europe, 
The duke of Parma was to conduct the land 
fc.ices, twenty thoufand of whom were on board 
the fleet, and thirty-four thoufand more were af- 
fcmblcd in the Netherlands, ready to be tranf- 
ported into England. The inoft renowned nobi- 
lity and princes of Italy and Spain were ambi- 
tiuuSvin lharing in the honour of this great en- 

terprife. 
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terprifc. , Don Amadaeus of Savoy, Don John 
of Medicis, Gonzaga, duke of Sabionetta, and 
others, haftened to join this great equipment; 
no doubt was entertained of its fuccefs, and it 
was oftentatioufly ftyled, the Invincible Armada. 
It carried on board, befide the land forces, eight 
thoufand four hundred mariners, two thoufand 
galley-flaves, and two thoufand fix hundred and 
thirty great pieces of brafs ordnance. It was 
viftualled for fix months, and was attended with 
twenty leffer (hips, called caravals, and ten falves, 
with fix oars a-piece. 

Nothing could exceed the terror and confter- 
nation which all ranks of people felt in England 
upon news of this terrible Armada being under 
fail to invade them. A fleet of lot above thirty 
(hips of war, and thofc very fmall, in com- 
parifon, was all that was to oppofe it by fca; 
and as for refifting by land, that was fuppofed 
to be impoffiblc, as the Spanilh army was com- 
pofed o( men well dilciplined, and long inured 
to danger. 1 he queen alone feemed undifniay- 
od in this threatening calamity; (he iflfued all 
her orders with tranquillity, animated her peo- 
ple to a fteady refiftance; and the more to 
excite the maitial fpirit of the nation, (he ap- 
peared on horfeback in the camp at Tilbury, 
exhorting the foldiers to their duty, and pro- 
niifing to (hare the fame dangers, and the fame 
fate with them. “I myfclf, cried (he, will be 
“ your general, your judge, and the rewardcr 
" of every one of your virtues in the field. 
“ Your alaciity has already deferved its re- 
" wards, and, on the w'ord of a prince, they 
“ (hall be duly paid you. Petfevere then in 

your obedience to command, (how your va- 
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** lour in the field, and we Ihall foon have a 
" glorious victory over thofe enemies of my God, 
“ my kingdom, and my people.” The foldiers 
with Ihouts proclaimed their ardour, and only 
wifhcd to be led on to conqueft. 

Nor were her preparations by fea driven on 
with lefs alacrity j although the Englilli • fleet 
was miirli inferior in number and fize of {hip- 
ping to tliat of the enemy, yet it was much more 
manageable, the dexterity and courage 'of the 
mariners being greatly fuperior. Lord Howard 
of Effingham, a man of great courage and ca- 
pacity, as lord admiral, took on him the com- 
mand of the navy. Drake, Hawkins, and Fro- 
biflier, the moll renowned fcamen in Europe, 
ferved under him ; while a fmall fquadron, con- 
lifting of forty veflels, Englilh and FIcmifh, 
commanded by lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, 
in order to intercept the duke of Parma. Tliis 
was the preparation made by the Englifli, while 
all the proteftant powers of Europe regarded 
this enterprife as the critical event which was to 
decide for ever the fate of their religion. 

In the mean time, while the Spanifh Arma’da 
was preparing to fail, the admiral Santa Cruz 
died, as likewife the vice-admiral Paliano ; and 
the command of the expedition was given to the 
duke de Medina Sidonia, a perfon utterly un- 
experienced in fea-affairs ; and this, in fome 
meafure ferved to fruftrate the defign. But fome 
other accidents alfo contributed to its failure. 
Upon leaving the port of Lilhon, the 
next day met with a violent tempell, which 
funk fome of the fmalleft of their fliipping, and 
obliged the fleet to put back into harbour. After 
fome time fpgnt in refitting, they again put to 
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fea, where they took a fiflierman, who gave 
them intelligence that the Englifh fleet, hearing 
of the difperfion of the Armada in a ftorra, was 
retired into Plymouth" harbour, and moft of the 
piariners difcharged. From this falfe intelli- 
gence, the SpanKh admiral, inftead of going 
direftly to the coaft of Flanders, to take in the 
troops ftatioqcd there, as he had been inftru£led, 
refolved to fail to Plymouth, and deftroy the 
Ihipping laid up in that harbour. But Effing- 
ham, the Engliffi admiral, was very vvell pre- 
pared to receive them ■, he was juft got out of 
port when he faw the Spaniffi Armada com- 
ing full fail towards him, difpofcd in the form 
of a half moon, and ftretching feven miles from 
one extremity to the other. However, the Eng- 
lilh admiral, feconded by Drake, Hawkins, and 
I'Vobilher, attacked' the Armada at a diftance, 
pouring in their broadlides with admirable dex- 
terity. They did not chufc to engage the enemy 
more clofely, becaufe they were greatly inferior 
in the number of fliips, gunp, and weight of 
metal ; nor could they pretend to board fuch 
lofty ftiips without manifeft difadvantage. ' How- 
ever, two Spaniffi galleons were difabled and 
taken. As the Armada advanced up the Chan- 
nel, the Engliffi ftill followed and infefted their 
rear j and their fleet continually increafing from 
different ports, they foon found thcmfelvcs in a 
capacity to attack the Spaniffi fleet more nearly ; 
and accordingly fell upon them, while they were 
as yet taking Ihclter in the port of Calais. To 
increafe their confufion, Howard took eight of 
his fmaller ffiips, and filling them with com- 
huftible materials, fent them, as if they had been 
fire-ffiips, one after the other into the midft of 
7 * the 
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the enemy. The Spaniards, taking them for 
what they feemed to be, immediately took flight 
in great diforder ; while the Englifh, profiting 
by their panic, took or deftroyed about twelve 
of the enemy. 

This was a fatal blow to Spain ; the duke de 
Medina Sidonia being thus driven to the coall 
of Zealand, held a council of war, in which it 
was refolved, that as their ammunition began to 
fail, as their (hips had received great damage, 
and as the duke of Parma had refufed to venture 
his army under their protection, they Ihould re- 
turn to Spain by failing round the Orkneys, as 
the winds were contrary to his paflage dire£tly 
back. Accordingly they proceeded northward, 
and were followed by the Englifh fleet as far as 
Flamborough-hcad, where they were terribly 
fhattered by a ftorm. Seventeen of the Ihips, 
having five thoufand men on board, were after- 
wards caft away upon the Weftern Iflcs, and the 
coaft of Ireland. Of the whole Armada, three 
and fifty fhips only returned to Spain, in a mifer- 
able condition j and the fcanien as well as fol- 
diers who rcmaine<l, only ferved, by their ac- 
counts, to intimidate their countrymen from at- 
tempting to renew fo dangerous an expedition. 

'Ihefe difafters of the Spain’ fh Armada ferved 
only to excite the Ipirit an<l courage of the Eng- 
hfh, to attempt invafions in their turn. It would 
be endlefs to relate all the advantages obtain- 
ed over the enemy at fea, where the capture 
of every fhip muft have been made a feparate 
nanative; or their various defeents upon differ- 
ent pans of the coaft, which were attended with 
efletts too tianfient for the page of hiftory. It is 
fufficient tj cbfcive that the fea-captains of that 
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reign are ftill confidered as the boldeft and raoft 
cnterprifing fet of men that England ever pro- 
duced ; and among this number, we reckon our 
Rawleigh and Howard, our Drake, our Ca- 
vendilh, and Hawkins, The Englilh navy then 
firft began to take the lead, and has fmce con- 
tinued irrefiftible in all parts of the ocean. 

Of thofc who made the moft fignal figure irt 
thcfe depredations upon Spain, was the young 
earl of Effex, a nobleman of great bravery, 
genorofity, and genius ; and fitted, not only for 
the foremoft ranks in war by his valour, but to 
conduct the intrigues of a court by his eloquence 
and addrefs. But with all thefe endowments* 
both of body and mind, he wanted prudence i 
being impetuous, haughty, an i totally incapa- 
ble of advice or controul. The carl of Leicef- 
ter had died fome time before, and now left 
room in the queen’s affeftioup for a new fa- 
vourite, which Ihe was not long in chufing, 
iince the merit, the biavcry, and the popularity 
of Effex were too gieat not to engage her at- 
tention. Elizabeth, though Ihe rejefted an 
hufoand, yet appeared always paffionately dc- 
firous of a lover j and flattery had rendered her 
fo infenfible to her want of beauty, and the de- 
predations of age, that Ihc ftill thought heifelf 
as powerful by her perfonal accomplilhments as 
by her authority. The new favourite was young, 
aftive, ambitious, witty, and handfome ; in the 
field, and at court, he always appeared with fu- 
perior luftre. In all the mafques which were 
then performed, the carl and Elizabeth were ge-> 
nerally coupled as partners j and although the 
was almoft fixty, and he not half fo old, yet her 
v ani ty overlooked the difparity ; the world told 

4 her 
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her that ihe was young, and the herfelf was will- 
ing to think lb. 1 his young earl’s intercft in 
the queen’s afte£tions, as may naturally be fup- 
pofed, promoted his interefts in the Hate; and 
he conducted all things at his diicrelion. But, 
young and unexperienced a? he was, he at 
length began to fancy that the popularity he 
poflefled, and the flatteries he received, were 
given to his ineiits and not to his favour. His 
jealoiify alfo of lord Burleigh, who was his only 
rival in power, made him mil more untraflable j 
and the many fuccefles he had obtained againft 
the Spaniards, inciealed his confidence. In a 
debate before the queen, between him and Bur- 
kigh, about the choice of a governor for Ire- 
land, he was fo heated in the argument, that he’ 
entirely forgot the rules both of duty and civility. 
He turned his back on the queen in a con- 
temptuous inaimgr, which fo provoked her re- 
fentment, that flie inftantly gave him a box on 
the car. Inftead of lecollefting himfelf, and 
making the fubmiflions due to her fex and ftation, 
he clapped his hand to his fword, and fwore 
he would not bear fuch ufage even from her 
father. Thiif^oflFence, though very great, was 
overlooked b'y the queen j her partiality was fo 
prevalent, that Ihc re-initated him in his former 
favoui, and her kindnefs feemed to have ac- 
quired new force from that fliort interruption of 
anger and refentment. The death alfo of his 
rival lord Burleigh, which happened fhortly after, 
feemed to confirm his power. 

But though few men were polTefled of ElTex's 
J;a|i»ts, both for war and peace, yet he had not 
ila enough to guard againft the intrigues of a 
court; his temper was too candid and openy 

iP 
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and gave his enemies many advantages over him. 
At that time the earl of Tyrone headed the ' 
rebellious natives of Ireland ; who, not yet 
thoroughly brought into fubjeftion to the Eng- 
lifli, took every opportunity to make incurfions 
upon the more ciyilifed inhabitants, and flew all 
they were able to* overpower. To fubdue thefc 
was an employment that Eflex thought worthy 
of his ambition ; , nor were his enemies difpletifed 
at thus removing a man from court, where* he 
obftru£ied all their private aims of preferment. 
But it ended in his ruin. 

Eflex, upon entering on his new command . 
in Ireland,, etnployed his friend, the earl of 
Southampton, who was long obnoxious to the . 
queen, as general of horfe } nor was it till after 
repeated orders from Elizabeth, that he could 
be prevailed on .to difplace him. This indifcre- 
tion was followed by another ; inftead of attack- 
ing the enemy in their grand "retreat in Ulfter, 
he led his forces into the province of Munfter, 
where he only exhaufted his flrength, and loll 
his opportunity againft a people that fubmitted 
at his approach, but took up arms again when 
he retired. It may eafily be fupmfed that thcfe 
inifcarriages were urged by theVjmies of Ef- 
fex at home j but they had ftill gre^f reafon to 
attack his reputation when it was known ’ that, . 
inftead of humbling the rebels, he had only 
treated with them j and inftead of forcing them 
to a fubmiflion, he had concluded a ceflation of 
hoftilities. This ifliie of an enterf)rife, from 
which much was ' expefled, did not fail to 
provoke the queen moft fenflbly ; and her anger 
was ftill more heightened by the peevilh and 
impatient letters which he daily wrote to her 

< and 
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and the council. But her rcfentment againfl: him 
was ftill more juftly let loofe, when flie found, 
that leaving the place of his appointment, and 
without any permiffion demanded or obtained, 
he had returned from Ireland to make his com- 
plaints to herfelf in perfon. 

At 111 ft, indeed, Elizabeth was pleafed at fee- 
ing a favourite come back, whom flie longed to 
fee I but the momentary fatisfa£lion of his unex- 
pefted appearance being over, flie refleded on 
the impropriety of his conduft with greater feve- 
rity, and ordered him to remain a piifoner at his 
own houfe. But this was a reception Effex was 
not unprepared for : he ufed every exprelfion of 
humiliation and forrow, and tried once more the 
long unpra£tifed arts of inflnuation that had 
bi ought him into favour. Tlie queen, ftill con- 
tinuing inflexible, he refolvcd to give up every 
profpeft of ambition} but previous to his re- 
tiring into the country, he aflured the ^ueen, 
that he could never be happy till he again faw 
thofe, eyesjwhich were ufed to fliine upon him 
with fuch**luftre; that, in cxpeftance of that 
happy momont, he would, like another Nebu- 
chadnczzar^gjlcell with the bcafts of the field, 
and be w< 9 Pth* the dew of heaven, till ihe 
again propmoufly took pity on his fufferings. 
This romantic meflage, which was quite in the 
breeding of the times, feemed peculiarly ple^ng 
to the queen -, Ihe thought him fincerc froiti the 
oonfcioufnefs of her '^wn finceiity; flie there- 
fore replied, that, after fome time, when con- 
vinced of his finccrity, fomefliing might be ex- 
pected from her lenity. When thefe fymptoms 
of the queen’s returning affeftion were known, 
they equally renewed the fears of his real ene- 
mies. 


r 
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ltiies» and the affiduities of his pretended friends. 

He did not therefore , decline an examination of 
his condaft before the council fecure in his 
miilrefs’s favour, and their impotence to do him 
a real injury. In confequence of this he was 
only fcntended, foy his late mifcondufl, to reli^ 
his employments, and to continue a prifuner m 
his own houfe, till her majefty’s farther pleafure 
Ihould be known. 

He nOw had, in fome meafare, triumphed over A.D.t<o<b- 
his enemies ; and the difcretion of a few months 
might have reinftated him in all his former em* 
ployments ; but the itppetuofity of his charaftep 
would not fuffer him to wait lor a flow redrefe 
of what hd’ confidered as wrongs; aifB the 
queen’s refufing his requeft t continue him in 
the pofleflion of a lucrative mohopoly of fwept 
wines, which he had long enjoyed, fpurred him 
ori to the moft violent and guilty meafures, 

Having long built with fond credulity on his 
great popularity, he began to hope,, from the 
affiftance of the giddy multitude, that revenge 
upon his enemies in the Council, which he fup- 
pofed was denied him from the throne. With 
thefe aims he began to increafe tt||fcgeneral pro- 
penlity in his favpur, by a hofpitSRy little fuit- 
ed to his fituation or his circumftances. He en* 
tertained men of all ranks and profefljons ; but 
partiaularly the military, who, he hoped, in hi? 
prrfent views might be Serviceable to him. But 
his greateft dependence was upon the profeflions 
of the citizens of Londofti, whofe fchemes of reli- 
gion and government he appeared entirely to 
approve ; and while lie gratified the puritans By 
railing at the government of the church, he 
pleifed the envious, by expofing the faults of 
, Vot.II. X thofe 
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thofe in power. However, the chief feverhy 
of his cenfure was heard tp reft upon the queen, 
whom he did not hefitate to ridicule; and of 
whom he declared that (he was now bwome ai| 
old woman, and that her mind was grown *aa 
crooked as her body. 

It may well be fuppofed that none of thefe in« 
diferetions were concealed from the queen ; his 
enemies, and'ber'emilTaries, took care to Wing 
her information of «11 his refentments and aims, 
and to aggravate his (lighteft reflections into 
treafon. Elizabeth was ever remarkably jealous 
where her beauty was in queftion ; and, though 
(he was now in her feventieth year, yet (he ea- 
gerly Widened to all the flattery of her courtiers^ 
when they callc^ her a Venus, or an angel. She 
theiefore began to conlider him as unworthy of 
her efteem, and permitted his enemies to drive 
him to thofe extremities to which he was natu- 
rally very well inclined to proceed. He had, in 
faCt, by this time collefted together a feleft 
council of malcontents, who flattered him in 
wild projcCls; and fuppofmg their adhe^ts 
much more numerous than they really were,Jroey 
took no pains to conceal their intentions. Among 
other criminal piojeCts, the refult of blind rage 
and defpair, they refolved at laft that fir Chrif- 
topher Blount, one of his creatures (hould, 
with a choice detachment, polTefs himfelf of the 
jialacc gates ; that (ir John Davies (hould feize 
the hall, fir Charles Davers the «guard-chamber, 
while Eflbx himfelf would rufli in from the 
Mews, attended by a body of his partifans, into 
the queen’s prefence, entreat her to remove his 
and her enemies, to alTemble a new parliament, 
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and to correft the defefts of the prefent admi- 
niftration. 

It was the fortune of this queen’s reign, that 
^II projefits againft it were fruftrated by a timely 
notice of their natvre and intent. The queen and 
cotincil, alarmed a: the great relbrt of people to 
Eflex, and having ibme intimations of his dehgn, 
fent fecretary Herbert to require his appearance 
before the council, which was* atTembled at the 
lord keeper’s. A^ile Effex was deliberating 
upon the manner he ihould proceed, whether to 
attend the fummons or fly into open rebellion, 
he received a private note, by which he was 
warned to pro'ide for his own fafeiy. He,now, 
therefore, coifulted with his friends touching 
the emcrgoicy of the^ fiti ition j they were 
deftitute of afms and ammunrtion, while the 
guards at the palace-were doubled, fo that any 
attack upon it would be fruitlefs. While he 
and his c onfidents were in confultation, a per- 
fon, probably employed by his enemies, came 
in as a melfenger from the citizens, with ten- 
ders of friendfliip and alTiftance againft all his 
ad’Crfaiies. Wild as the projeft was of raifing 
the city, in the prefent terrible conjundture it 
was refolved onj but the execution of it was 
delayed till the day followitu. 

Early in the morning of diMKxt day, he was 
attended by his friends, theftris of Rutland and 
bouthampton, the lords Sandes, Parker, and 
Mountcagle, with three Jiundred perfons of di- 
ftindtion. The doors of Effex-houfe were imme- 
diately locked, to prevent all ftrangers from enter- 
ing ; and the earl now difeovered his fcheme for 
railing the city more fully to all the confpirators. 
In the mean time, lir Walter Raleigh fending • 
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a tneflage to fir Ferdinando Gorges, this officer 
had a conference with him in a boat on the 
Thsnies, and there difcovered all their proceed- 
ings. 'Flic qiueen being inforned of the whole^ 
f*ent in the ulmoft hafte £gerton, the lord 
keeper, lir William Knollys. ^the comptroller, 
Pophani, the lord chief juftice, and* the earl of 
Worcefter, to Lflex-houfe, tj demand the caufe 
of thofc unufual proceedings. It was fome time 
before tht‘y received * admittance through the 
vricket into the houfe ; and it was not without 
fome degree of fury, tliat they ordered Efiex 
and his adherents to lay down their arms. While 
they ^continued undaunted in tie difeharge of 
their duty, and the multitude aroand them cla- 
moured loudly for theij^ punilhmen'-, the earl’of 
KfleK, who now faw that all was to 1^. hazarded, 
rcfolved to leave them prifoners in his houfe,^ 
and to Tally forth to. make an infurrefl’on. in the 
city. But he had made a very wrong ef.rmate in 
expecting that popularity alone could aid him in 
time of danger ; he iflued out with about two 
hundred followers, armed only with fwords- and 
in his paflTage to the city was joined by the earl 
of Bedford and lord Cromwell. As he paffed 
through the ftreets, he cried aloud, “ For tt-e 
“ queen ! for the ^ueen ! a plot i.. laid for my 
** life hupingiMMiiigage the popula^ to rife : 
but they had retituKkid orders from th^nayor to 
keep within their houfes j fo that be was not 
joined by a fingle peyfon. He then proceeded 
to the houfe of Smith, the IhcrifF, on whofe aid 
he greatly depended ; but the crowd gathered 
■round him ratheir to fatisfy their curiolity than 
to lend him any affifiance. Effex now perceived 
•that he was quite undone ; and hearing that he 

was 
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was proclaimed a trmtor by the earl of Cumber- 
land and lord Burleigh, he began to thinj^ of 
retreating to his own houfe, there to (ell his* life 
as dearly as he could. But he was prevented in 
his aims even there j the ftreets in his way were 
barricadoed, and guarded by the citizens, un- 
der the command of fir John Levifon. In fight- 
ing his way through this obftruftion, Henry 
Tracy, a young gentleman, for whom he had a 
lingular ane£tion, was' filled, and iir Chiifiopher 
Blount wounded and taken. The earl himfelf, 
attended by a few of his followers, the reft hav- 
ing privately retired, made towards the river j 
and, taking a boat, arrived once more at Eftex- 
houfe, where he began to make preparations for 
his defence. But his cafe was too uefpeiate for 
any remedy from valbur; wherefore,after demand- 
ing in vain for hoftages and conditions from his 
befiegers, he furrendered at diferetion, requeft- 
ing only |(|^il treatment, and a filir and impar- 
tial hearing. 

Eflex and Southampton were immediately 
carried to the archbilhop’s palace at Lambeth, 
from whence they were next day conveyed to 
the Tower, and tried by their peers on the nine- 
teenth of February following. Little could be 
urged in their defence i their guilt was too fia- 
grant^pnd though it defei^ed pity, it could not 
meet ^ acquittal. EBex, after condemnation, 
was vifited by that religious horror which feem-' 
ed to attend him in all his difgraces* He was 
terrified almoft to defpair by the ghoftly remon- 
llrances of his own chaplain ; he was reconciled 
to his enemies, and made a full confeffion of his 
confpiracy. It is alleged upon this occafion, 
that he had ftrong hopes of pardon, from the 
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irrefolutidn which the queen feemed to difcover 
be(pre (he ligned the warrant for his execution. 
S8»e had given him formerly a ring, which ihe 
defired him to fend her in any emer^niy of this 
nature, and that it thould procure his fafety and 
protefition. This ring was a£l&ally fent her by 
the countefs of Nottingham, who, being a con- 
cealed enemy to the unfortunate earl, never de- 
livered it j while Elizabeth fecretly fired at his 
obftinacy in making no applications for mercy 
and forgivenefs. The fa£t is, (he appeared her- 
felf as much an obje6t of pity as the unfortu- 
nate nobleman (lie was induced to condemn. 
She figned the wan ant for his execution; (be 
countermanded it ; (he again refolved on his 
death, and again felt a new return of tender- 
nefs. At laft (lie gave her confent to his exe- 
cution, and was never feen to enjoy one happy 
day more. 

After the "beheading of Efiex, ijhich death 
he fuffered in the thirty-fifth year of his age, 
fome of his alTociates were brought in like man- 
ner to their trials. Cuffe, his fecretary, a tur- 
bulent man, but poiTelTed of great learning, 
Davers,.filount, Meric, and Davies, were con- 
demned, and executed ; the que .n pardoned the 
reft, being perfuaded that they wcre^ulpable 
only from their friendflrip to their benenRIor. 

The remaining events of this reign are not 
confiderable enough -to come into a picture al- 
ready crowded with great ones. With the death 
of her favourite EflTex, all Elizabeth’s pleafures 
feemed to expire ; (he afterwards went through . 
the bufinefs of the (late merely from habit ; but 
her fatisfaftions were no more. She had fallen 
into a profound melancholy, which all the ad- 
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vantages of her high -fortune, all the glories of 
her profperous reign, were unable to remove. 
She had now found but the falfehood of the 
eountefs'of Nottingham; wbo,«on her death* 
bed, feht for the queen, and inforiAed her of 
the fetal circumftance of the ring, which ihe 
had negle£led to deliver. This information 
only forved to awaken all that paflion which the 
queen had vainly endeavoured to fuppre^. She 
inook the dying countefs in her bed, crying out, 
that ** God might pardon her, but fhe never 
" would.*' She then broke from her, and re* 
iigned herfqlf to the di£lates of her fixed de* 
fpair. She refufed food and fuftenance ; file 
continued filent and gloomy ; figlis and groans 
were the only vent fhe gave to her defpondence ; 
and fhe lay for. teq days and nights upon the 
carpet, leaning on cufliions which her maids 
brought her. Perhaps the faculties of her mind 
were iRipaiyed by long and violent exercife ; 
perhaps ine refle£led with remorfe on fome pad 
q&ions of her life, or perceived, but too ftrong- 
ly, the decays of nature, and the approach of 
her diflblution. She faw her courtiers remitting 
thei| affiduity to her, in order to pay thair court 
to Itomcs, the apparent foccefTor. Such a con* 
currenc^of caufes was more than fufHcient to 
deftroy aRie remains of her conftitution : and 
her end was now vifibly feen to approach. Feel*^ 
ing a perpetual heat in her ftomach, attended' 
with an Unquenchable third, fhe drank without 
ceahng, but refqfed the aififtance of her phy* 
iicians. Her diflemper gaining ground, Cecil, 
and the lord admiral, demred to know her fenti* 
ments with' regard to , the fucceiSon. To this 
foe replied, foat as the crown of England bad 
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always been held by kinn, it ought not to de- 
volve upon any inferior ^arader, but upon her 
immediate heir, the king of Scot1an<|. Being 
.then advifed by the archbifltop of Canterbury 
to fix her thoughts upon God, flw replied that 
her thoughts did not in the leaft wander from 
him. Her voice foon after left her ; the fell in- 
to a lethargic flumber, which continued fome 
■ hours, and ihe expired gently without a groan, 
in the feventieth year of her age, and the forty- 
fifth of her reign. Her charader differed with 
her circuniftances ; in the beginning,, fhe was 
moderate and humble; towards the vend of her 
reign, haughty and fevere. But ever prudent, 
aftive, and difceuiing, (he procured for her fub- 
jefts that happinefs which was not entirely felt 
by thofe about her. She was indebted to her 
good fortune, that her niinifters were excellent ; 
but it was owing to her indiferetion that Jhe fa- 
vourites, who wcie more immediately chofen by 
heifelf, were unworthy. Though fhe was pof- 
leffed of excellent fenfe,’yet Ihe never had th« 
difeemment to difeover that flie wanted beauty ; 
and to flatter her charms at the age of fixty-five, 
was the'fureft road to her favour and efteem^ 
But whatever were her pcifonal defeats, ’I r a 
cj^ueen fhe is to be ever remembered ;,^by the 
Knglifh with gratitude. It is true, indeed, that 
file carried her prerogative in parliament to its 
higheft pitch i fo that it wa.. tacitly allowed in 
that affembly, that fhe was above all laws, and 
could njake and unmake them at her pleafure ; 
yet ftil! flie was fo wife and good, as fcldom to 

J tert that power which fhe claimed, and to en« 
rce few' a£ts of her prerogative, which were 
>t for the j^nefit of tne people. It is true,^ 
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like manner, that the En^lifli during het reign 
were put in pofleiOon or no new <Jr fplendld 
ac^uiutions ; but commerce was 4aity growing 
up among them, and the people began to Snd 
that the tneat|Pof their trueft conquers was to 
be on the bolbtn of the ocean. A nation which 
hitherto had bfeen the obje£l of every invalion, 
and a prey to every plunderer, now afferted its 
ftrength in turn, and became terrible to its in- 
vaders. Tbe fuccefsful voyages of the Spaniards 
and Portuguefe begtm to excite their emulation ; 
and they fitted out feveral expeditions for dif- 
covering a Ihorter paifage to the Eaft Indies. 
The famous fir Walter Raleigh, without any 
affiftance from government, colcnifed new Eng- 
land, while internal commerce was making equal 
improvements j and many Flemings, perfecuted 
in their native country, -found, together with 
their arts and induftry, an eafy afylum in Eng- 
land* 1 hus the whole ifland feemed as if roufed 
from her long habits of barbarity j arts, com- 
merce, and legiflation, began *to acquire new 
ftrength every day ; and lliM was the ftate of 
learning at the time, that Ibme fix this.Kriod 
as the Auguftan age of England. Sir^^Walter 
Raleigh, and Hooker, are confid^yred as among 
the fii ft improvers of our -language. Spenfer 
and Sha^efpeare are too well known as poets, 
to be praifed here ; |j,ut.of all mankind, Francis 
Bacih, lord Verulam, who flouriftied in this 
reign, diferves, as a philofopher, the- higheft 
applaufe ; his ftyle is copious and corre6t, and 
his wit is only furpafted by his learning and pe- 
netration, It we look through biftory, and con- 
sider the rife of kingdoms, we Ihall fcarce find 
nyinftance of a people becoming, in fo Ihort a 
^ • time. 
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time, wife) powerful) and happy. Libefty) it 
is truC) ftUl continued to fluauate: Elizabeth 
knew her own power) aod«ftretched it to thoVery 
vetige of defp^tifm ; but now that comiperce 
was introduced) liberty foon aftd||p]y||ed » for 
there ne^r was a nation perfe^ coKHnerphd, 
that fubmitted long to flaveiy. 


CHAP 




CHAP. XXVIII. 

J A M E S 1. 

Ja MES, the Sixth of Scotland and the Firft of 
£n?Iand| the fo'n of Mary, came to •the throne 
‘ with the univerfal approbation of all orders ^f 
the^ Hate, as in his pcrfon were united every 
claim/ that either defeent, bequeft, or parlia> 
mentary fan6tion, could confer.' He had every 
reafon, therefore, to hope for a happy reign ; 
and he was taught, from his infancy, that his 
prerogative was uncontroulable, and his right 
tranfmitted from heaven. Thefe fentiments he 
too||^no care to conceal; and even publiflied 
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them in many parts of thpfe works whicj^he had 
written before he left Scotland. 

But he was greatly milWcen in the fpirit of 
thinking of the times ; for new fyftems of go- 
vernment, and new ideas of liberty,' had for 
fome time been ftealing in with the Reformation j 
and only wanted the reign of a weak ot merci- 
ful monarch, to appear without controul. In 
confequence of the progrefs of knowledge, and 
a familiar acquaintance with the governments of 
antiquity, the old Gothic forms began to be de- 
fpifed ; and an emulation took place, to imitate 
the freedom of Greece and Rome. • The fevere 
though popular government of Elizabeth had 
confined this rifing fpirit within veiy narrow 
bounds 5 but when a new fovereign and a new 
family appeared, lefs dreaded, and lefs loved by 
the people, fyri^toms immediately began to be 
feen of a more free and independent genius in 
the nation. 

James fcarce was entered into England when 
he gave difguft to many. The defire in all to 
fee their new fovereign was ardent and natural ; 
but the king, who loved retirement, forbid the 
corcourfe that attended on his journey from 
Scotland, pretending that his great rcforl of 
people would produce a fcarcity of provifions. 
To this offence to the people he added, foon 
aner, what gave offence to the higher orders of 
the ftate, by proftituting titles ot . honour, fo 
that they became fo common as to be no longer 
inaiks of diftin£lion. A pafquinade was fi.sed 
up at St. Paul’s, declaring that there would be 
atjUl^ture given on the art of afiifling (hort me<< 
flnes, to retain the names of the new nobility. 
^ But 
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But though his countrymen fliarcd a part of* 
thcfe Hbnours, yet juftice muft be done the king, 
by confefiing that he left atmoft all the great 
offices in the hands he found them. Among 
thcfe, Cecil, created earl of Salilbury, who had 
been fo a£tive in the laft reign againft his own 
interefts, was continued prime minifter and chief 
counfellor. This crafty ftatefman hac^ been too 
cunning for the reft of his aflbciates ; and while, 
during Elizabeth’s fpign, he was apparently 
leagued againft' the’ttarl of Eftex whom James 
protefted, yet he Ml^t up a fecret correfpondence 
with that monarch, and fecured his interefts 
w;ithout forfeiting the confidence of his party. 

But it was not fo fortunate with lord Grey, 
lord Cobham, and fir Walter Raieigh, who had 
been Cecil's aflbciates. They felt immediately 
the cffefts of the, king’s difpleafure, and were 
^difmifled their employments. Thefe three feera- 
ed to be marked out for peculiar indignation ; 
for foon after they were accufed of entering into 
a confpiracy againft the king j neither the proofs 
of which, nor its aims, have reached poftcrity : 
all that is certain is, that they were condemned 
tO' die, but^had their fentence mitigated by the 
king. Cobham and Grey were pardoned, after 
they had laid their heads on the block. Raleigh 
was reprieved, but remained in confinement 
many years afterwards, and at laft fuflered for 
this oftence, which was never proved. 

This mercy, fliown to thofe fuppofed delin- 
quents, was very pleafing to the people ; and the 
king, willing to remove all jealoufy of his being 
a ftranger, began bis attempts in parliament by 
an endeavour to unite Both kingdoms into one. 
However, the people were not as yet ripe for this 
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coalition ; they were apprehenfive that the polls 
and employments, which were in the gift of the 
court, would be conferred on the Scots, whom 
th^ were as yet taught to regard as foreigners. 
By the repulfe in this inilance, as well as by fome 
exceptions the houfe of commons took to the 
form of bis fummons to parliament, James found 
that the j^eople he came to govern were very dif* 
ferent frorn thofe he had left behind; and' per- 
ceived that he mull ‘give ^leafons, for eveiy mea- 
fure he intended to enforce? * 

He now, therefore, attem^ed to correfl his 
former miftake, and to peruie the Englilh laws, 
as he had formerly done thofe of his own country; 
and by thefe he refolved to govern. But even 
here he again found himfelf difappointed. In a 
government fo flufluating as that of England, 
opinion was ever deviating from law ; and what 
was enabled in one reign, was contradifted by^ 
cuftom in another. The laws had all along de- 
clared in favour of an alraoft unlimited preroga- 
tive, while the opinions of the people were guid- 
ed by inftru£lors who began to teach oppohte 
principles. All the kings and queens before 
him, except fuch as were controuled by intelline 
divihons, or awed by fot^eign invalion, rather 
ilTued their comi^ands to parliament than gave 
their reafons. James, unmindful of this altera- 
tion in the ppidions of the people, refolved to 
govern in the ancient manner ; while the people, 
on the contrary, having once got an idea of the 
inherent privileges of mankind, never gave it up, 
•feniible that they had reafon and power alfo on 
tkfeir fide. 

Numberlefs were tHo difputes between the 
king and his parliament, during his whole reign ; 
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the one llriving to keep the privileges of the 
crown entire, tne other aiming at abridging the 
dangerous' part of the prerogative } the one l8> 
bouring to preferve cuftoms eftabliflied for time 
immemorial, the other equally affiduous in de- 
fending the inherent privileges of humanity. 
Thusere fee laudable motives aauating the difpu- 
tants on both tides of the queftion, and the prin- 
ciples of both founded either in law or in reafon. 
When the parliament would not grant a fublidy, 
James had examples enough among his prede- 
ceifors, which taa|;ht him ^to extort a benevo- 
lence. Edward the Fourth, Henry the i^ghth, 
and queen Elizabeth herfelf, had often done fo ; 
and preco'.ant undoubtedly entitled him to Ifhe 
fame privilege. On the othef hand, the houfe of 
commons, who found their growing power to 
proteft the people, and not fuffer the impoliti- 
ons of the crown, confidered that this extorted 
benevolence might at length render the fovercign 
entirely independent of the parliament, and 
therefore complained againft it as .an infringe- 
ment of their privileges. Thefe attempts of the 
crown, and thefe miirmurings of the commons, 
continued through this whole reign, and firft 
gave rife to that fpirit of party which has ever 
lince fubfifted in England j the one for preferr- 
ing the ancient conllitution, by maintaining thst 
prerogative of the king j the other for trying aa 
experiment to improve it, by extending the li- 
berties of the people. 

During thefe contcfls, James, who fuppo^ 
no arguments fudicient to impair the prerogative, 
.feemed entirely fecure that none would attempt 
to allege any. daily continued to enter- 
tain his parliament with ^et fpeeches, and fibrM 
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haran; ues, in which he urged his divine rigljt 
and a >folute power as .things inconteftable ; to 
thefe the commons made as regular anfwers^ not 
ahfolutcly denying his pretenfions, but flowly 
and regularly abridging his power. 

However, .though James p^rfevered in affert- 
ing his prerogative, and threatened thofa who 
iliould prefume to abridge it, yet his juftice and 
clemency were very apparent in the toleration 
which he gave to the teachers of different re- 
ligions throughout the kingdom. The minds of 
the people had long been irritated againft one 
another, and each party perfecuted the reft, as it 
happened to prevail ; it was expe£ted, therefore, 
thv James would ftrengthen the hands of that 
which was then uppermoft ; and that the catho- 
lics and fe£tarie$ mould ftnd no proteflion. But 
this nlonarch wifely obferved, that men fhould 
be |>uninied for aStions, and not for opinions ; a 
deciiion which gave general diffatisfaaion ■, but 
the univerfal complaint of every fe£l was the 
beft argument of his moderation towards all. 

Yet, mild as this monarch was, there was a 
projefl contrived in the very beginning of his 
reign for the re-eftablifliment of popery, which, 
were it not a fadt known t'' all the world, could 
fcarcely be credited by pofterity. This was the 
gun-powder plotj than which a more horrid or 
terrible febeme never entered into the human 
heart to conceive, and which fhows at once that 
the moft determined courage may be united with 
the moft execrable intentions. 

The Roman catholics had expeded great fa- 
voured indulgence on the acceftion of James,, 
biQ|||||tadefccndent from Mary, a rigid catholic, 
•mBno from his having ihown fbme partiality to 
^ p that 
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that religion in his youth. But they foon dif- 
covered their miftake i and were at once fur- 
prifed and enraged to find James on all occafions 
exprefs his refolution of ftri£tly executing the 
laws enafited againft them, and of perfevering in 
the condtfft of his predeceffor. This declara- 
tion determined them upon more defperate mea- 
fures ; and they at length formed a refolution of 
deftroying the king and both houfes of parlia- 
ment at a blow. I'he fcheme was firft broached 
by Robert Catefby, a gentleman of good parts 
and ancient family, who conceived that a train 
of gun-powder might be fo placed under the 
parliament-houfe, as to blow up (he king and all 
the members at once. He opened his intention 
to Thomas Percy, a defeendant .rora the illuftri- 
ous houfe of Northumberland, who was charm- 
ed with the projeft, and readily came into it. 
Thomas Winter was next intrufted with the 
dreadful fccrct; and he went over to Flanders in 
quell of Guy Fawkes, an officer in the Spanilh 
fervicc, with whofe zeal and courage the confpi- 
rators were thoroughly acquainted. When they 
cniilled any new zealot into their plot, the more 
firmly to bind him to fecrccy, they always, to- 
gether with an oath, employed the facrament, the 
moll facred rite of religion. Every tender feel- 
ing and all pity were banilhed from their brealis j 
and Tefmond and Garnet, two Jefuits, fiiperiors 
of the order, abfolved their confciences from 
every fcruple. 

How horrid foever the contrivance might ap- 
pear, yet every member feemed faithful and 
lecret in the league ; and about two months 
before the fitting of parliarnent, they hired a 
houfe, in Percy’s name, adjoining to that in 
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which the parliament was to aflomble. Their 
firtt intention was to bore a way under the par- 
liament-houfe, from that which they occupied, 
and they fet thcnifelves laborioufly to the talk ; 
but when they had pierced the wall, which was 
three yards in thicknefs, on approaching the 
other lldc, they were furpfifed to find that, the 
houfe w'as vaulted underneath, and that a maga- 
zine of coals were ufually depofited there. From 
their difappointment on this account they werf 
foon relieved, by information that the coals were 
felling off, and that the vaults wmuld be then let 
to the higheft bidder. They therefore feized 
the oppoitunity of hiring the place, and bought 
the remaining quantity of coals with which it 
was then ftored, as if for their own ufe. 'fhe 
next thing done was to convey thither thirty-fix 
barrels of gun-powder, which had been purchafed 
in Holland ; and the whole was covered with 
the coals an<l with faggots brought for that pur- 
pofe. 'ihen the doors of the cellar were boldly 
flung open, and every body admitted, as if it 
contained nothing dangerous. 

Confident of fuccefs, they now began to plan 
the remaining part of their projeft. I’he king, 
the queen, and prince Henry, the king’s cldefl 
fon, were all expefted to t ; prefent at the open- 
ing of the paillament. The king’s fccond fon, by 
reafon of his tender age, woula be abfent, and 
it was rcfolved that Percy fliould feize or aflaf- 
finate him. The princefs Elizabeth, a child likc- 
wife, was kept at lord Harrington’s houfe, in 
Waiwickfnire ; and fir Everard Digby was to 
fei ^ yjicr, and immediately pioclalin her queen. 

^ie day for the fitting of parliament now ap- 
pfo^hed. Never was treafon more fecret, or ruin 

more 
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irnore apparently inevitable; the hour was expell- 
ed with impatience, and the confpirators gloried 
in their meditated guilt. ITie dreadful fecret, 
though communicated to above twenty perfons, 
had been religioufly kept during the fpace of 
near a year and a 'half; when all the motives of 
pity, juftice, and fafety, were too weak, a remorfe 
of private friendfliip faved the kingdom. 

Sir Henry Percy, one of the confpirators, con- 
ceived a defign or faving the life of lord Mount- 
eagle, his intimate friend and companion, who 
alfo was of the fame perfuafion with liinifelf. 
About ten days before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, this nobleman, upon his return to town, 
received a letter from a perfor unknown, and 
delivered by one who fled as foon as he had dif- 
charged his meflage. The letter was to this 
cffe6t: “ My Lord, flay away from this par- 
“ liament 3 for God and man have concurred to 
“ punifli the wickednefs of the times. And 
“ think not llightly of this advertifement, but 
retire yourfelf into your country, where you 
“ may expc6t the event in fafety. For though 
“ there be no appearance of any ftir, yet I fay 
they will receive a terrible blow this parlia- 
“ ment ; and yet they fliall not fee who hiiils 
“ them. This counfol is not to be contemned ; 

“ becaufe it may do you good, and can do you 
“ no harm. For the daiiger is pall as foon as 
“ you have burned the letter.” 

The contents of this myfterious letter fur- 
prifed and puz/:led the nobleman to whom it was 
addrclfed ; and though inclined to think it a 
foolilli attempt to alfright and ridicule him, yet 
he judged it fafell to carry it to lord balilbury, 
fccretary of Hate. Lord balilbury too was in- 
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dined to give little attention to it, yet thought 
proper to lay it before the king in council, who 
came to town a few days aftdr. None of the 
council were able to make any thing of it, al- 
though it appeared ferious and alarming. In 
this univerfal agitation between doubt and appre- 
henfion, the king was the lirft who penetrated 
the meaning of this dark epiftle. He concluded 
that fome fudden danger was preparing by gun- 
powder; and it was thought advifable to in- 
fpecl: all the vaults below the houfes of parlia- 
ment. This care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, 
lord chamberlain, who purpofely delayed the 
fearch till the day before the meeting of parlia- 
ment. He remarked thofe great piles of faggots 
which lay in the vault under the houfe of peers ; 
and he caft his eye upon Fawkes, who flood in 
a dark corner, and who paffed himfelf for Per- 
cy’s fervant. That daring determined courage, 
which he had long been noted for, even among 
the defperate, was fully painted in his counte- 
nance, and ftruck the lord chamberlain with 
ftrong fufpicion. The great quantity of fuel 
alfo kept there for the ufe of a peifon feldom in 
town, did not pafs unnoticed ; and he refolved 
to take his time to make a more exadl ferutiny. 
About midnight, therefore, fir Thomas Knevett, 
a jutlice of the peace, was fent with proper at- 
tendants ; and juft at the entrance of the vault, 
he feized a man pieparing for the terrible enter- 
pnfe, -drefted in a cloak and boots, and a dark 
Juiithorn in his hand. This was no other than 
Guy Fawkes, who had juft difpofed every part 
of the train for its taking fire the next morning, 

r matches and other combuflibles being found 
hi., m^^kets. The whole of the defign was 
^ now 
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now difcovered; but the atrocioufnefs of his 
guilt, and the defpair of pardon, infpiring him 
with refolution, he told the officers of juftice, 
with an undaunted air, that had he blown them 
and hiinfelf up together, he had been happy. 
Before the council, he difplayed the fame intrepid 
firmnefs, mixed even with fcorn and difdain, re- 
futing to difeover his aflbeiates, and fliowing no 
concern but for the failure of his enterprife. But 
his bold fpirit was at length fubdued ; being con- 
fined to" the Tower for two or three days, and 
the rack juft thown him, his courage, fatigued 
with fo long an effort, at laft failed him, and 
he made a full difeovery of all his accomplices. 

Catefby, Percy, and the c iufpirators who 
were in London, hearing* that Fawkes was ai- 
refted, fled with all fpeed to \V arwickthire, 
where fir Everard Digby, relying on the fuccefs 
of the plot, was already in arms, in order to 
feize the piincefs Elizabeth. But the country 
foon began to take the alarm ; and wherever 
they turned, they found a fuperior force rea- 
dy to oppofe them In this exigence, befet on 
all (ides, they rtfolved, to about the number of 
eighty jierfons, to lly no farther, but make a 
ftand at a houfe in Warwicklhire, to defend it 
to the laft, and fell their lives as dearly as poflible. 
But even this miferable confolation was denied 
them : a fpark of fire happening to fall among 
fome gun-powder that was laid to dry, it blew 
up, and fo maimed the principal confpirators, 
that the furs Ivors refolved to open the gate, and 
fally out againlt the multitude that furrounded 
the houfe. .Some were inftantly cut to pieces ; 
Catelby, Percy, and Winter, (landing back to 
back, fought long and defperately, till in the 
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end the two frft fell covered with wounds, and 
Winter was taken alive. Thofe that furvived the 
flaughter were tried and convifted j feveral fell 
by the hands of the executioner, and others ex- 
perienced the king’s mercy. The Jefuits, Gar- 
net and Oldcorn, who were. privy to the plot, 
fullered with the reft } and, notwithftanding the 
atrocioufnefs of their treafon. Garnet was con- 
lidered by liis party as a martyr, and miracle^^ 
were faid to have been wrought by his blood. 

Such was the end of a conspiracy that brought 
ruin on its contrivers, and utterly fupplanted 
that ri'llgion it was intended to eftablift). Yet it 
is reinaikable, that, before this audacious at- 
tempt, the confpirators had always borne a fair 
nputation; Catelby was loved by all his ac- 
qiTiiiitance, and Digby was as highly rcrpe61cd 
boili for his honour and integrity as any man in 
tin nation. However, fuch aie the lengths that 
fuj'Ciftitio.i and eaily picjudice can drive minds 
oiiginally wt 11 formed, but impreffed by a wrong 
din ction. 

'i he king’s moderation, after the extinflion 
of this coidpiracy, was as groat as his penetra- 
tion in the prevention of it. The haticd ex- 
t ited in the nation againll the catholios knew no 
bounds; and nothing but a total cxtin6lion of 
thofe who adhered to that perfualion, feemed 
capable of fatislying the gi eater part of the 
people. James bravely rejeded all violent mea- 
fiires, and nobly declared that the late confpira- 
cy, however atrocious, fliould never alter his 
plans of government ; but as, on the one hand 
he was determined to punith guilt, fo, on the 
other, he would ftill fupport and protedl inno- 
cence. 

r- This 
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This moderation was at that time no way 
pleafing to the people ; and the malignant part 
of his fubjefils were willing to afcribe this lenity 
to the papift's, to his being himfelf tin£tured with 
their fupetftitions. However this be, he ftill 
found his parliaments refraftory to all the mea- 
fures he took to fupport his authority at home, 
or his defire of peace with foreign ftates. His 
fpecches indeed betrayed no want of refolution 
to defend his rights ; but his liberality to his 
favourites, and the infufficiency of his finances 
to maintain the royal dignity, ftill rendered him 
dependent upon his parliament for money, and 
they took care to keep him in ind'gence. Thus 
he was often forced into conceflitos, which, when 
once granted, could never be recalled ; and, 
while he fuppofed himfelf maintaining the royal 
prerogative, it was diminifliing on every fide. 

It was, perhaps, the oppofition wdiich James 
met with from his people, that made him place 
his afiedtions upon different perfons about the 
coiiit, whom he rewarded with a libeiality that 
boidcred on profufi(»n. The death of young 
prince Ifenry, his eldeft fon, w'hich happened 
at this time, a youth of great hopes, gave him a.d iSi*. 
no very great uneafinefs, as his affedfions were 
rather taken up by newer connexions. In the 
firft rank of thefe ftood Robert Carre, a youth 
of a good family in Scotland, , who, after having 
patfed fomc time in his travels, arrived in Lon- 
don, at about twenty years of age All his na- 
tuial accompliftinients confifted in a pleafing vi- 
fage ; all his acquired abilities, in an eafy and 
gi aceful demeanour. This youth came to Eng- 
land with Icttcis of recommendation, to fee his 
f ountryman, lord i lay ; and that nobleman 
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took an opportunity of affigning him the office 
of prefcnting the king his buckler at a match of 
tilting. W hen Carre was advancing to execute 
his office, he was thrown by his hoife, and his 
leg was broke in the king’s prefence. James 
appi cached him with pity and concern, and or- 
dered him to be lodged in the palace till his 
cure was completed. He himfelf, after tilting, 
paid him a vifit in his chamber, and returned 
frequently during his confinement. The igno- 
rance and fimplicity of the youth confirmecl the 
king’s afl'etlions, as he chfregaided leari’ing- in 
his favourites, of which he found but very httle 
ufe in his own pia6tice. Carre was therefore 
foon c nnlidcrcd as the moft riling man at com t : 
he was knighted, created vifcomit Rochefier, 
honoured with the order of the Garter, made a 
pri\y*counfe!lor; and, to raife him to the highefl 
pitt^h of honour, he was at laft created carl of 
i>oi..c‘rlot. 

1 nis was an advancement which fome regard- 
ed w'ith envy ; but the wifer part of mankind 
looked upon it with contempt and lidicule, fen- 
fible that ungrounded attachments are feldom of 
Ic'ng continuance IS or was it long before the 
favourite gave proofs of his being unworthy the 
place he held in the king’s affections. Among 
the friends whom he confulted at court, was fir 
Thomas Overbury, a man of great abilities and 
learning; among the .niftrefles whom he ad- 
drelfed, was the young countefs of Elfe.v, whofe 
h.ilband had been font by the king’s command 
to tiavel, until \he young couple Ihould be ar- 
rived at the age of puberty. , But the afliduities 
of a man of fuch perfonal accorapluhmcnts as 
the favorite were too powerful to be refilled ; ^ 
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criminal correfpondence was commenced be- 
tween the couutefs and the cailj and Kffex, 
iipon his return from his travels, found his wife 
beautiful and lovely indeed, but her affections 
entirely placed upon another. But this was not 
all ; not contented .with denying him all the rights 
of a hulband, flic was rcfolved to procure a 
divorce, and then to marry the favourite to 
w’hom flic had granted her heart. It was upon 
this octafion that Overbury was confulted by his 
friend, and that this honeft counfellor declared 
himfclf uttcily avcife to the match, lie deferib- 
ed the countefs as an inf.imou'- and abandoned 
woman ; and went fo far as to '■hreaten the carl 
that lie would feparate himfe.l <"10111 him for 
e\er, if he could ib far forget his honoui and 
Ins intcrefl: as to profccute the intended mar- 
riage 'J'he confequence of this advice was fatal 
to the giver. I he countefs being made ac- 
quainted with his expoftulations, urged her 
lover to undo him. in confequence of this 
command, the king was perfuaded by the fa- 
vourite to Older Ovcibury on an embafl) into 
Rullia ; Ovcrbiiry was peifuaded by the fame 
advifer to ref life going j the d;.hnc]uent was Ihut 
up in the ^owcl, and there he was poifoned, by 
the dirertion of the countefs, in a tart. 

In the mean time the divorce, which had 
been with fonie difficulty procured, took place, 
and the marriage of the favourite was folcranifed 
with all imaginable fplcndor. But the fufpi- 
cion of Overbury’s being poifoned every day 
grew ftronger, and reached the favourite, amidit 
all the glare and fplendor of feeming happinefs 
and fuccefs. I'he graces of his youth gradually 
difappcaicd i the gaiety of his manners was 

con- 
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converted into fullen filcnce; and tKe kine, 
whofe alFettions had been engaged by thefe 
fupeificial accomplilhments, began to cool to a 
man who no longer contiibuted to his amufe- 
ment. but the adoption of another favourite, 
and the difeovery of Somerfet’s gujlt, foon re- 
moved all remains of affe6tion which the king 
might ftill harbour for him. 

An apothecary’s apprentice, who had bceh 
employed in making up the poifon, having re- 
tired to Kiulhing, had divulged the feerct there j 
and the aliair being thus laid before the king, he 
commanded lir Edward Coke, lord chief jultice, 
to lilt the afiair to the bottom, with rigorous 
impartiality. This injunftion was executed with 
great induftry and feverity ; and the whole com- 
plication of their guilt was carefully unravelled. 
'1 he lieutenant of the Tower, with fomc of the 
lellcr criminals, were condemned and executed ; 
Somerfet and his countefs were foon after found 
guilty, but reprieved and pardoned, after fome 
years of ftrict coafinemcnl. The king’s dupli- 
city and injullice on this occafion are urged as 
very great ftaiiis upon his chara6ler. bomerfet 
V'as in his piefence at the time the officer of 
jultice came to apprehend him ; and boldly 
reprehended that mmifler’s prefumption for dar- 
ing to arreft a peer of the icalni before the king. 
But James, being informed of the caufc, faid 
with a fmile, “ Nay, i.ay, you muftgoj for if 
“ Coke fhould feud for myfelf, I muft comply.” 

I le then embraced him at parting, begged ho 
would return immediately, and affured him he 
cou'd not live without his company ; yet he had 
no fooiicr lurnod his back, than he exclaimed, 


Go! ^d the Devil go with thee' I lhall never 
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^ foe thy face again.” He was alfo heard to 
wifli, fome time after, that God’s curfe might 
fall upon him and his family, if he ftiould par- 
don thofc whom the law Ihould condemn. How- 
ever, he afterwards reflored them both to liberty, 
and granted them, a penfion, with which they re- 
tired, and languilhed out the remainder of their 
lives in guilt, infamy, and mutual recrimination. 
• But the king had not been fo improvident as 
to’ part with one favourite until he had provided 
himfelf with another. This was George Vil- 
liers, a youth of one and twenty, a younger 
brother of a good family, who was returned 
about that time from his travels, and whom the 
enemies ofSomerfet had taken -ccafion to throw 
in the king’s way, certain that his beauty and 
fafhionable manners would do the reft. Accord- 
ingly he had been placed in a comedy full in the 
king’s view, and immediately caught the mo- 
narch's affedions. The hiftory of thefe times, 
which appears not without fome degree of ma- 
lignity againft this monarch, does not however 
inlinuate any thing flagitious in thefe connexions, 
but imputes his attachment rather to a wcaknefs 
of underftanding than to any perverfion of ap- 
petite. Villiers was immediately taken into the 
king’s fervic e, and the office of cup-bearer was 
beftowed upon him. It was in vain that Somer- 
fet had uft'd all his intereft to deprefs him ; his 
ftern jcaloufy only fer» ed the more to intereft the 
king in the young man’s behalf. 

But after bomerfet’s fall, the favour of James 
was wholly turned upon young Villiers ; in the 
courfe of a few years he created him vifeount 
Villiers, call, marquis, and duke of Bucking- 
ham, knight of the Garter, mailer of the horfe, 

chief 
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chief juftice in eyre, warden of the cinque ports, 
inafter of the kingVbench office, fteward of 
W' eftminfler, conftable of Windfor, and lord 
high-admiral of England. His mother obtained 
the title of countefs of Buckingham ; his bro- 
ther was created vifeount Purbeek ; and a nu- 
merous train of needy relations were all puflied 
up .into credit and authority. It may, indeed, 
be reckoned among the moft capricious circum- 
llanccs of this monarch’s reign, that he, who 
was bred a fcholar, fliould chufe for his favour- 
ites the moft illiterate perfons about his court ; 
that he, w'hofe peifonal courage was greatly fuf- 
pefted, Ihould lavifli his h )iiours upon ihofe 
whofe only accompluhrnenls weie a fkill in the 
warlike excrcilcs ot the times. 

When unworthy lavo iriteswere thus advanced, 
it is not to be woiitlered at if the public con- 
ccinsof the kingaom were ncglc£icd, and men 
of real merit left to contempt and inifer) Yet 
futh was the cafe at prefent, with legaid to the 
< autionary towns in Holland, and the brave lir 
AV alter Kaleigh at home. 

In the piecidiiig reign, Eli/abefh, when ftie 
gave aliiftam e to the L»uith, as il'attime Ihaknig 
olF the bpaniih yoke, \ as not fo dilmteicftcd 
upon her lending them large lums of money, as 
not to requiie a proper depoht for being lepaid. 
'I he Dutch, therefore, put into lier hands the 
three important torti'dlcs of Flulhing, Brille, 
and Ramekins, which were to be reftored upon 
payment of the money due, which aniounted in 
the whole to above eight hundred thoufand 
pounds. But James, in his prefent exigence, 
being to fupply a needy favourite, and a tiaving 

|ftt, agreed to evacuate thefe fortreffes, upon 
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being paid a third part of the money which was 
ftri£Uy due. The cautionary towns were eva- 
cuated, which had held the ftates in total fub- 
jeftion, and which an ambitious or enterprifing 
prince would have regarded as his moft valu- 
ble poffeflions. ’ • 

The univerfal .murmur which this impolitic 
meafure produced, was foon after heightened by 
ah aft of feverity, which ftill continues as the 
blacked ftain upon this monarch’s memory. The 
brave and learned Raleigh had been confined in 
the Tower almod from the beginning of James’s 
acceffion, for a confpiracy which had never been 
proved againft him j and in that Hbode of wretch- 
ednefs he wrote feveral valuable performances, 
which are dill in the highed edeem. His long 
fufferings, and his ingenious writings, had now 
turned the tide of popular opinion in his favour ; 
and they who once dcteded the enemy of Effex, 
could not help pitying the long captivity of this 
philofophical foldier. He himfelf dill druggled 
for freedom ; and perhaps it was with this defire 
that he fpread the report of his having difeovered 
a gold mine in Guiana, which was fufficient to 
enrich, not only the adventurers that fliould 
feize it, but afford imraenfe treafures to the na- 
tion. Tlie king, either believing bis affertions, 
or willing to fubjeft him to further difgrace, 
granted him a commiffion to try his fortune in 
qiied of thefe golden fchemes j but dill referved 
his former fentence as a check upon his future 
behaviour. 

Raleigh was not long in making preparations 
for this adventure, which, from. the fanguinc 
manner in which he carried it on, many believed 
he thought to be as promifing as he deferibed 

it. 
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it. He bent his courfe to Guiana, and remain- 
ing hirafelf at the mouth of the river Oroonoko 
with five of the largeft ihips, he fent the reft up 
the llream, under tne command of his fon and 
of captain Keymis, a perfon entirely devoted to 
his interefts. But inftead of a country abounding 
in gold, as the adventurers were taught to ex • 
pedt, they found the Spaniards had been warned 
of their approach, and were prepared in arms fo 
receive' them. Young Raleigh, to encourage 
his men, called out that “ This was the true 
" mine," meaning the town of St. Thomas, 
which he was approaqhing ; “ and that none but 
•* fools looked for an^ other but juft as he 
was fpeaking', he received a fliot, of which he 
immediately expired. This was followed by an- 
other difappointment : for when the Englifli took 
pofieflion of the town, they found nothing in it 
of any value. 

It was Keymis who pretended that he had feen 
the mine, and gave the firft account of it to 
Raleigh : but he now began to retraft j and 
though he was within two hours' march of the 
place, he refufed, on the moft abfurd pretences,’ 
to take any elFedlual ftep towa’^ds finding it. He 
returned, therefore, to Raleigh with the melan- 
choly news of his fon’s, death ; and then .going 
into his cabin, put an end to his own life in 
defpair. 

Raleigh, in this forlorn fituation, found now 
that all his hopes were over ; but faw his mif- 
fortunes ftill farther aggravated by the reproaches 
of thofc whom he had undertaken to command. 
Nothing could'be more deplorable than his fitua-' 
tion, particularly when he was told that he muft 
be carried l^ck to England to anfwer for his 

con-’ 
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conduct to the king. It is pretended that he 
employed many artinces, firft to engage them to 
attack the Spanilh fcttlements at a time of peace; 
and failing of that, to make his efcape into 
France. But all thefe proving unfuccefsful," he 
was delivdi’ed into the king’s hands,- and ftriftly 
examined, as well’as his fellow-adventurers, be- 
fore the privy-council. Count Gonderaar, the 
Spanifh ambaflador, made heavy complaints 
againft the expedition ; and the king declared 
that Raleigh had exprefs orders to, avoid all 
difputes and hoftilities- againft the Spaniards. 
Wherefore, to give the court of Spain a particular 
inftance of his attachment, he figned the warrant 
for his execution, not for the pv-^fent offence, 
but; for his former confpiracy. Thus fhowing 
himfelf guilty of complicated injuftice ; unjull 
in originally having condemned him without 
proof; unjuft in having trufted a man with a 
commiflion, without a pardon expreliive of that 
confidence; unjuft « in punifliing with death a 
tranfgreffion that did not deferve it * but moll 
unjuft of all, when he refufed a new trial, but 
condemned him upon an obfolete fentencc. This 
great man died with the fame fortitude that he 
had teftified through life ; he obferved, as he 
felt the edge of the axe, that it was a (harp but 
a fure remedy for all evils ; his harangue to the 
people was calm and eloquent ; and he laid his 
head down on the block with the utmoft indif- 
ference. His death enfured him that popularity, 
which his former intrepidity and his fufferings, 
fo much greater than his crimes, had tended to 
procure him ; and no meafure in this reign was 
attended with fo much public diffatista£lion. 

The death of this great man was foon after 

followed 
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followed by the difgrace of a fiill greater, namely, 
the chancellor Bacon, vtdio was accufed of re- 
ceiving bribes in his office ; and, pleading guilty, 
was degraded and fined thirty thoufand pounds j 
but his fine 'was afterwaras remitted by the 
king. . 

there foon apfpeared very apparent reafons 
for James’s partiality to the court of Spain in 
the cafe of Raleigh. This monarch had enter- 
tained an opinion, which was peculiar to himfelf, 
that in -marrying his fon Charles, the prince of 
Wales, any alliance below that of royalty would 
be unworthy of him ; he therefore was obliged 
to feek, either in the court of France or Spain, 
a fuitable match, and he was taught to think of 
the latter. Gondemar, who was ambaffador 
from that court, perceiving this weak monarch’s 
partiality to a crowned head, made an offer of 
the fccond daughter of Spain to prince Charles ; 
and that he might render the temptation irrelift- 
ible, he gave hopes of an immenfe fortune which 
fhould attend the pfincefs. However, this was 
a negotiation that was not likely foon to be con- 
cluded ; and from the time the idea was firft 
ftarted, James faw five years elapfe without bring- 
ing the treaty to any kind )f conclufion. 

A delay of this kind was very difpleafing to 
the king, who had a}l along an eye on the great 
fortune of the princefs ; nor was it lefs difagree- 
able to prince Charles, who, bred up with ideas 
of ron’aritic pallion, was in love without ever 
feeing the objeft of his affcclions. In this ge- 
neral tedium of delay, a projcfl entered' the 
head of Villicrs, who had for tome years ruled 
the king with abfolute authority, that was fitter 
to be conceived by the knight of a romance, 
^ than 
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than by a minifter and' a* Aatefman. It was 
nothing lefs than that tMS jprinee &ould himfelf 
travel in difguife into Spaing and’vilit the ob- 
je^ of his affections ia p^font ^ndtiogham, who 
wanted to ingratiate himnstf-.tvith ^ prince, 
offered to’ be his_ .companion f all9 the king, 
Whofe bultnefs it Was to dieck>^ wffd a ff'heme, 
gave his confent to this hopeftil predial. Their 
adyentures on thfa projeu could hll 

novels, and have aflbri j| |y be^ made the fub> 
jeOi of many. Chail^^as . the knight-errant, 
and Buckingham was Bis *fqoire. They travel- 
led through France id difgaife, affuming the 
names of Jack and Tbm Smith. They went 
to a ball at Paris, where the prince fiift fdw 
the princefs Henrietta* whom he afterwards 
married, and who was then in the bloom of 
youth and beauty. Thejr were received at 
the court of Spain with all poflible demon- 
ilrations of refpeft; but, Buckingham filled 
the whole city with intrigues, adventures, fere- 
nades, challenges, and jealouiy. To complete 
the catalogue of his follies, he fell in love with 
the duchefs of Olivares, the jprime minlffer’s 
wife, and infulted that minifter in perfon- 
Thefe levities were not to be endured at fuch 
a court as that of Spi^ where jealoufy is fo 
prevalent, and decorum fa,'tnuch obferved j the 
match was therefore broke Off; for what reafon; 
hiftorians do not aftign ; but ^ We may credit 
the novelitts of that time, the prince bad already 
fixed his affe^ions-tipon thoFreik^ princefs. 

In- fa£t, a matdi for this foon 

after negotiated with HenriettsOMpilPlkS the 
daughter of ^^reat Henry tlKpwSurdr; and 
this met wSpi^t^ better fu<Ke£) tluui the 

Vet. II. W ^ former. 
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form<^. However* tke king had not the fame 
allurements in ^pro&qifing this match as the 
fotmer> as the pottlpdilnPwoi^ him was much 
imelleri htit* iVilHmifi' that his ibn Ihould not 
be altQgethdf 4tihp^iittBd of a bride* as the 
king of^Frail^^dhiMxtded onlf the lame terms 
which had 4een 'pffercsd to«,l3ie court of Spain* 
James confeiitled' to.40Omj9^ In an article of 
his treaty of ws^iage^it Was ftipulated t^ 
the education of thd^uNhen, till the age of 
thirteen* IhouM beknP^ the mother; and 
this probably gave uitt tom towards popei)% 
which has fince been the itiin of that uniortu» 
nate family. . 

Indeed a variety of cMdeafeemed to confpirch 
together with their own* itlpprudence* to bring 
down opon them tbo^ei4j» which they after* 
w’ards experienced. The hou& of commomi 
was by this time become quite unmanageable ; 
the prodigality of James to his favouritcjs had 
made his neceffities fo many* that he was coa* 
tented to fell the different faraiwhes of his pre* 
rogative to the commons one after the other, to 
procure fupplies. In proportion as they per- 
ceived his wants, they found out new grievances; 
andWery grant of mom^ was fure to come with 
a petition for redrefsi iflhe liruggles between 
him nird his parHanmt^had been growing more 
and more viment eVbrjt fellion; and the laft ad- 
vanced their prefofiSons to fuch a degree, that 
he began to ts^e the alarm ; > but thefe evils fell 
upon tlfe fncceAltv'^^hich the weaknefs of this 
monarch %d «^ibpted to give birth to. , 
Thefettf^dra^c troubles were attended by 
others important in Germany, and 

whit^ proAmd in w end the moft dangerous 

effeas. 
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6£Fe3s. The kind’s eldeft dai^^tar had been 
married to Fredeiw, the elefbor^priatbe of Ger- 
many ; and thia prince Kvcdtiiig againll the em- 
peror Ferdinand the SecoiHli' iMut defeated in a 
deciiive battle, and obUg^ HEx» takerj^duge in 
Holland. His aftnitTio the &||^iftufla%iwn, his 
misfortunes, but phrttev^y>eheMp«»|B»S^ re- 
ligion for which he bfd^Bofendco/were ftrong 
motives for the petmle £aglM9td to wife well 
to'his caufe ; and freqc^t addrefles wefe fent 
from the'commons to Up Jmnes to take a 
part in the Germmi oonteft, and to replace the 
exiled prince upon the thnme of his jusceftors. 

James at iirft attempted to ward off the misfor- 
tunes of his fon-infeiw by negotiations; butA.D.z6»9, 
thefe proving utterly itieffeaual. It was refolved 
at laft to refcue the Flfetinate frcmi the emperor 
by force of arms. Acc<ndingly war was declared 
againft Spain and the emperor; fix thoufand men 
were fent over into Holland, to aifill prince 
Maurice in his fchemes againft thofe powers; 
the people were everywhere elated at the courage 
of their king, and were fatisfied with any war 
which was to exterminate the papifts. This 
array was followed by another confiding of 
twelve thoufand men, commanded by count 
Mansfeldt ; and the court of France promifed its 
afiiftance. But the Englife Were difappointed in 
all their views ; the troops being embarked at 
Dover, upon (kiling to Calais, they found no 
orders for their admiffion. After waiting in 
v^ for fome time, they were obliged to fail to- 
wahds Zealand, where no proper meafures were ' 
yet confulted for their difembarkation* Mean 
while a peftilential diftemper crept in among 
the forces, fo long cooped up in aanow veffels ; 

Z z half 
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half the army dilad while on board, and the 
other half^ weakened by fickneCs, appeared too 
fmall a body to march into the Palatinate ; and 
thus ended this HJi^Scerted and fruiUds expe* 
dition. s. 

Whether this misfortune had any effeQ upon 
the confikution of tihe king, is uncertain ; but 
ti»S‘ he was foon after l^ed jarith a tertian ague, 
which, when his courtiers adured him from the 
proverb that it was health fsr a king, he replied; 
that the proverb was meant for a young king. 
After fome fits he found himfclf extremely 
weakened, and fent for the prince, whom he 
exhorted to per£everc in the protellant religion ; 
then preparing, with dec^cy and courage to 
meet his end, he expired, after a reign over 
England of tw^ty^^two years, and in the fifty- 
ninth year of hw age. With regard to foreign 
negotiations, James neither underftood nor cuh 
tivated them ; and perhaps in a kingdom fo fi- 
tuated as England, domeftic politics are alone 
fufficient. His reign was marked with none of 
the fplendors of triumph, nor no new conquefts 
or acquifitions ; but the arts were nevcitbeiefs 
£Ient]y and fuccefsfuliy going ou to improve- 
ment. Reafon was extending her influence, and 
difeovering to mankind a thoufand eirors m re- 
ligion, in morals, and in government, that had 
long been reverehced by blind fubmiflion. Tlie 
Remrmation bad produced a fpirit of liberty, as 
well as of invefliga,tiun, among all ranks of 
mankind, and tapght them that no precedents 
could fanftify fraud, tyranny, or injuftice. James 
taught them by his own example to argue upon 
tb? nature of the king’s prerogative, and the 
extent of tlue. iib^ty. JHe firft began 

P 
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by fetting up the prefcriptive authority of klngg 
againft the natural privileges of the people ; 
but when the fubjeft was fubmitted to a contro- 
verfy, it was foon feen that the monarch's was 
the weakeft fide. 
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CHAP, XXIX. 

, CRARLfisI. 

A.D. i«i5. pgw princes have afc^nded a throne with 
more apparent advantages than Charles; and 
none ever encountered more real difficulties. 
The advantages vf'erc fuch as might flatter even 
the mod cautious prince into fecurity ; the dif- 
ficulties were fuch as no abil^ies could lurmount. 
He..Tound hitnlelf, upon coming to the crown;;*' 
poflefled of a peaceful and fiourilhing kingwm, 
his right undiiputed by all the world, his power 
ftil^gthened by an ^liance with one of the mod ' 
potei^ natiotn in Europe, his abfolute authority 
tacit^cknowledged by one part of his fubjefts, 

and 
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and enforced from the pulpit by the reft. To 
add io all thifly he was loved ' bis people, 
whole hearts be had gained % Virtues, his 
humHity, aod his candour. ' 

But on the oppoftte fide df the |l|S|[|e Ife are 
prefented with a very diflferent fceae^ had 
begun to think on the dijSht^nt a^ an- 
kindf and found that ai|l)^ aii^<jm||;laim 
to the ineftiinable fredlp^The 

fphlt of liberty wsps rouC|d$ and itt^r ^l lved 
to oppofe the ancient cla^w of who 

uftiip^ tibpir power ^iims of ^o^in^e or 
danger, and wy^eaded^fuMI^^^. 'times 
their former dejpmtlaMuhi^ 
leges. Charles infan- 
cy to co: tW ^ iacred 

ple‘„. . .ifwaitol^W^^^wilienatc, 
much lels his duty to abridge, tifs rather, who 
had contributed to much to link the claims of 
the crown, had neverthelefs boldly defended 
them in his writings, and taught his fon to de- 
fend by the fword what he had only inculcated 
by the prefs. Charles, though a prince of tole- 
rable underftanding, had not conmrebenfion 
enough to fee that the genius and dilpofition of 
his people had received a total change ; he re- 
folved therefore to govern by old maxims and 
precedents, a people who haa_ lately found out 
thefe maxims were eftabliftied in times of igno- 
rance and flavery. 

In the foregoing reigns I have giv^ very little 
Oifthe parliamentary hiftory of the times, which 
would have led roe out of the way ; but in the 
prefent it will be fit to point oat the tranHaSions 
of every parliament, as thfey make the principal 
figure in this remarkable ^ra, in which we fee 
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genius and courage united, in oppofing injuitice, 
feconded by cuftora, and backed ly power. 

S barles undertook the reins or .government 
a fixed perfuafion that bis popularity was 
fufficient t«. carry every meafure. He had been 
loaded with a treaty for d,efending the Palatinate 
in the late reign^ amd the war declared for that 
purpofe to bipjparried on with vigour in this. 

But ^r waa mora e^fily declared than fupplies 
granted, rAfter fome reludance the commons 
votedkith two ftthfidies j a fum far from being 
fufficient to fupport .him tn his intended equip- 
ment, to alfift his. brother-in-law } and to this 
was added a petition for punifhing papifts, and 
redreffing the griev^ces cf- the nation, Buck- 
ingljam, who had been the- late king’s favourite, 
and who was ftill more ^rpffed by the prefent 
monarch, did not efcape their cenfures ; lb that, 
inftead of granting the fums requifite, they em- 
ployed the time in difputatioos and complaints, 
till the feafon for profecuting the intended cam- 
paign was elapfed. Charles, therefore, wearied 
with their delays, and ofFcnded at the refufal of 
Jiis demands, thought proper to diflblve a par- 
liament which he could not brhig to reafon. 

To fupply the want cu parliamentary aids, 
Charles had recourfe to fbine of the ancient me- 
thods of extortion, praflifcd by fovcreigns when 
in neceintpus circuinftanccs. T^at kind of tax 
called a benevolepce wa^ ordered to, be exafled, 
and privy-feals were iffued accordingly. In or- 
der to cover the rigour of this ftep, it was c^»' 
manded that none Ihould be alked for money 
bpt fuch as were able to fpare it ; and he di- 
fefted letters to different perfons, mentioning 
fhe fum^hc defired, With this the people were 

obliged. 
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obliged, though relu£tantl 7 , to comply } it wm 
in fadl authorKed by mmy pr^dcnts j but ai 
precedents whatfoev^ could ghne a la&EHoa 'Hi 
injuftice. ' • . - ' 

With this money a fleet' was 
Spain, carrying teii thoufand meB} ui^^^Obimand 
of which army was intruded to lo^^l^mbletoiik 
who failed directly tOi .Cadiz,3;aja^'^und the 'b^ 
full of ihips of greht • value,? ifidt he 
making himfelf mafier of tho harbour,. .>^Ue 
his undifciplined army landing, inftead .of vH 
tacking the tofrn, could not be reftrained 
indulging themfelves in the wine, which thtfy 
found in great abundance' on ihoxe. Farther fhgr 
therefore appeared fridtJefs j- thej^ ^ere re-im- 
barked ; and the plague attacking the fleet 
foon afterwards, they 'were obliged to abandon 
all hopes of fucccfs, and return to England, 
^ud complaints were made againll the court, 
for intrufting fo inipmrtant a command to a per%. 
■fon who was judged fo unqualified for the un- 
dertaking. 

This ineffe£l:ual expedition was a great blow 
to the court; and to retrieve the glory of the 
nation, another attempt was to be ma^, but 
with a more contain profpe£l of fuccefs. New 
fupplics therefore being requifite, the king was 
refolved to obtain them in a more regular and 
conftitutioual manner than before. Another 
parliament was accordingly called ; and though 
fome fteps were taken to exclude the more po- 
V^ar leaders of the laft houfe of commons, by 
nominating them as fheriffs of counties, yet the 
prefent parliament feeracd mpre refraftory than 
the former. When the Sing laid before the 
houfe his neceffitie-s, and "afked flor a fupply. 
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S ey voted him only three fubfidits, which a- 
oanted to about an hundred and fixty thoufand 
Itounds } ^ fum no way adequate to the import- 
ance of ^he war, or the necelfit/es of the itate. 
But even >^tht8 was not to be granted until the 
grievance&^of the Rate were redr^ed. TTieir 
l^hief indication was levelled againft Bucking- 
lum, a mini&^.who had no real merit, and the 
l^at infelicity of being the king’s favourite. 
Wbcever the ^bjefts refolve to attack the 
prerogative, they begin with the favou- 
rs of the crown j and wife iribnarchs feldom 


hJtve any. Charles was not poffefled of the art 
of making a diftinftion between friends and mi- 
njhlers ; and whoever was his friend was always 
truilcd with the adminiftration of his affairs. 
He loved Buckingham, and undertook to pro- 
tect him ; although to defend a perfon fo ob- 
noxious to the people, was to fliare his reproach. 
The commons undertook to impeach him in the 
lower ‘houfe, while the carl of Briftol, who had 
returned from his embaffy in Spain, accufed him 
avnong his peers. The purport of the charge 
againff him amounted to little more than that 
he had engroffed too much povTcr for himfelf and 
his relations; that he had neg]e£fed to guard 
the Teas with the fleet ; and that he had applied 
a plaffcr to the late king’s fide, which was fup- 
pofed to be poifonous, and to haffen his, end. 
'fhefe frivolous accufat’ons mull have funk of 
therafelves, had they not been intemperatcly., 
oppofed by the royal authority. The king 
Qiders to the lord-keeper to command the com- 
mons cxprefsly in hi| name not to meddle with 
his miniffer and fervant Buckingham. The 
more tq.cntage them, he had him clefted chan- 
* * cellor 
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cellor of the univerfity of Cambridge, and wrote 
that body a letter of thanks for their compliance. 
He alTured the commons, that if they would not 
comply with his demands, he would try neto 
eomcils. But what juftly enraged them beyond 
all fufferance, was, when two of their members, 
Ar Dudley Digges and fir John £lliot, com- 
plained of this partiality in' favour of a man 
odious to the nation, the king ordered both to 
be committed to prifon for feditious behaviour. 
This was an open a£t of violence, and fiiould 
have been fupported, or never attempted. 

It was now that the commons juftly exclaimed 
that their privileges were infringed, and all 
freedom of debate deftroyed. They protefted in 
the moft folemn manner, that neither of their 
members had faid any thing difrefpe^ful of the 
king j and they made preparations for publiftiing 
their vindication, itie king, whofe charafiter 
it was to Ihow a readinefs to undertake harlh 
meafures, but not to fupport them, releafed the 
two members j and this compliance confirmed 
that obftinacy in the houfe which his injuries had 
contributed to give rife to. The earl of Arun- 
del, for being guilty of the fame offence in the 
houfe of lords, was rafhly imprifoned, and as 
tamely difmiiTed by the king. Thus the two 
houfes having refufed to anfwer the intentions of 
the court without previous conditions, the king, 
rather than give up his favourite, chofe to be 
without the fupply, and therefore once more 
SifiTolved the parliament. 

The new councils which Charles had mention- 
ed to the parliament, were now to be tried, in 
order to fupply his neceffities. Inftead of making 
peace with Spain, and thus trying to abridge 

his 
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his expcnfes lince he could not enlarge his iR«> 
come, he refolved to car^ on the war, and to 
keep up a ftanding army lor this purpofe. Per* 
hapsalfo hehad further views in keepingthis army 
in pay, which was to feize upon the liberty of his 
fubjcas, when he found matters rjpe for the ex- 
ecution. But atprefent his forces were new le- 
vied, ill paid, and worfe difciplincd ; fo that the 
militia oi the country, that could be inftantly led 
out againft him, were far his fuperiors. In 
order, therefore, to gain time and money, a 
commiflion was openly granted to compound 
with the catholics, and agree for a difpenfation 
of the penal laws againil them. He borrowed 
a fum of money from the nobility, whofe con- 
tributions came in but flowly. But the greateft 
ftretch of his power was in the levying of 
money. In order to equip a fleet (at leaft this 
was. the pretence made), t ach of the maritime 
towns was required, with the afliftance of the 
adjacent counties, to arm as many veflels as weie 
appointed them, 'fhe city of London was rp.cd 
at twenty fliips This was the comment ment 
of a tax, which afterwards, being carri<.d to 
very violent lengths, created fuch great difcon- 
tents in the nation. But the extortions of the 
miniftry did not reft here. Perfons of birth and 
rank, who refufed the loan, were fummoned 
befoie the council} and, upon perflfiing in a 
refufal, were put into confinement, llius we 
fee here, as in every civil war, fomething t^ 
blame on one fide and the other} both fideS 
guilty of injuftice, yet either in general actuat- 
ed by motives of virtue } the one contending 
for 4lie inherent liberties of mankind, the other 
for the o^;efcriptive privileges of the crown} 
** both 
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both driven to all the extremes of falfehood, 
rapine, and injure ; and, by a fate attendant 
on humanity, permitting their actions to dege- 
nerate from the motives which firft fet them in 
motion. ; ' 

Hitherto the will of the monarch ^Vvas reluc- 
tantly obeyed: moft'of thofe who refufed to 
lend their money were thrown into prifon, and 
patiently fubmitted to confinement, or applied 
by petition to the king for their releafe. Five 
perfolis alone undertook to defend the caufc of 
the public; and at the hazard of their whole 
fortunes, were refolvcd to try whether the king 
legally had a right to confine their perfons with- 
out an infringement of any law. I'he names of 
thefe patriots ivere lir Thomas Darnel, lir John 
Corbet, fir Walter Earl, fir John Haveningham, 
and fir Edward Hambden. Their caufe was 
brought to a folemn trial before the King’s 
Bench, and the whole kingdom was attentive to 
the refiilt of fo important a trial. 

By the debates on this fubjeft it appeared, 
that perfonal liberty had been fccured by no lefs 
than fix different ftatutes, and by an article of the 
Great Charter itfelf ; that in times of turbu- 
lence and fedition, the princes infringed upon 
thofe Jaws ; and of this alfo many examples were 
produced. The difficulty then lay to determine 
when fiich violent meafures were expedient; but 
of that the court pretended to be the fupreme 
judge. As it was legal, therefore, that thefe 
five gentlemen Ihould plead the llatute, by which 
they might demand bail, fo it was expedient in 
the court to remand them to prif^, without de- 
termining on the necellity df taking bail for the 
prefeat. This was a cruel evafion of juftice; 
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and, in fad:, fatis6ed neither the court nor the 
country party. The court infifted that no bail 
could be taken; the country exclaimed that 
the prifoners Ihould be fet free. 

Tne king being thus embroiled with his par« 
liament, his people, and fome of the moft power- 
ful foreign Hates, it was not without amazement 
that all men faw him enter into a war with 
France, a kingdom with which he had but lately 
formed the moft natural alliance. This monarch, 
among the foibles of a good difpofition, relied 
too much on the fincerity of his lervants ; and, 
among others, permitted Buckingham to lead 
him as be thought proper. All hiftorians agree 
that this minifter had conceived hopes of gaining 
the heart of the queen of France, while, at the 
fame time, cardinal Richelieu afpired to the 
fame honour. The rivalry of thefe favourites 
produced an inveterate enmity between them ; 
and from a private quarrel, they refolved to in- 
volve their refpedive nations in the difputc. 
However this be, war was declared againft 
France ; and Charles was taught to hope, that 
hoftilities with that kingdom would be the fureft 
means of producing unanimity at home. 

But fortune feemed to counterafl all this mo- 
narch's attempts. A fleet was fent out, under 
the command of Buckingham, to relieve Ro- 
chelle, a maritime town in France, that had 
long enjoyed its privileges independent of 
the French king; but that had for^fome years 
embraced the reformed religion, and now was,^ 
befieged by a formidable army. This expedi- 
tion was as unfortunate as that on the coaft of 
Sp^iR. The duke’s meafures were fo ill con- 
cei^d, that the inhabitants of the city ftiut their 
; . gates. 
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gates, and refufed to admit allies, of 
coming they werp not previoufly informed. la* 
ftead of attacking the iffand or Oleron, which 
was fertile and defencelefs, he bent his coiurfe tO 
the ifle of Rhe, which was garrif<^d, and well 
fortihed. He attempted there to out the 
garrifon of St- Martin’s .caftle, which Was copioufly 
fupplied with provifions by fea. By that time 
the French had landed their. forces privately at 
another part of the ifland •, fo that Buckingham 
was at laft obliged to retreat, but with fuch pre- 
cipitation, that two thirds of his army were cut 
to pieces before he could reimbark, though, he 
was the laft man of the whole army that quitted 
the fliore. This proof of his perfonal courage, 
however, was but a fmall fubjeCf of confolation 
for the difgrace which his couhtry had fuftained i 
and his own perfon would have been the laft they 
would have regretted. 

The bad fuccefs of this expedition ferved to 
render the duke ftill more obnoxious, and the 
king more needy. He therefore refolved to call 
a third parliament ; for money was to be had a^ 
any rate. In his firft fpeech, he told them- they 
were convoked on purpofe to grant the fupplies j 
and that if they fliould negle£l to contribute 
what was neceffary for the fupport of the ftate, 
he would, in difeharge of his confcience, ufe 
thofe means that God had put into his hands, 
for faving that which the folly of certain per- 
fons would otherwife endanger. But the king 
did not find his commons intimidated by his 
threats, nor by thofe of the lord-keeper, who 
commented upon what he faid. They boldly in- 
veighed againft his late arbitrary meafures, forced 
loans, benevolences, taxes without confent of 

par- 
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^rlfament, arbitrary imprifontnents, billeting 
radiers, martial laws ; thefe were the grievances' 
complained of> and againft thefe they inlifted 
tliat an eternal .remedy Ihould be provided. An 
nnmunity froth thefe vexations they alleged to 
be the infierent right of the fubje6l; and their 
new demands they refolved to call a petition of 
right, as implying privileges they had already 
A.©. iSaS-been polfelTed of. Nothing could be more juft 
than the enafting the contents of this petition of 
right into a law.- The Great Charter, and the 
old ftatutes, were fufficiently clear in favour of 
liberty; but as all the kings of England had 
ever, in cafes of necefflty or expediency, been 
accuftomed at intervals to elude them ; and as 
Charles, in a complication of inftances, had 
fately violated them, it was but requifite to enaft 
a new law, which might not be eluded or vio- 
lated by any authority, or any former precedent 
to the contrary. 

But though this was an equitable pro{>ofaI ; 
and though the ready compliance with it might 
have prevented many of the, diforders that were 
about to enfue, Charle.s was taught to conlider it 
as the mod violent encroachment on his prero- 
gative, and ufed at, firft ev-Ty method to obftru£t 
its progrels. When he found that nothing but 
his affent would fatisty the houfe, he gave it ; 
but at firft in fuch an ambiguous manner as left 
him ftill in poffelTion of his former power. At 
length, however, to avoid their indignation, and 
ftill more to fereen his favourite Buckingham# 
he thought proper to, give them fuirfati.sfaftion. 
He came therefore to the houfe of peers, and 
j^ifonouncing the ufual form of words, “ Soit 
•* comnie il eft delif^. Let it be law afs it is defired,’* 
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he gavd the' petition of right all the fanftion that 
was neceflary to pafs it into a law. The accla- 
mations with which the houfe refounded, fuffici- 
eiitly teftified the joy of the people; and a bill 
for five fubfidies,. which paffed fqoa- after, was 
the ftrongeft mark of their, gratituifejt;; ' 

But the commons, finding their' berfeverance 
crowned with fucccfs ,'ih this inftanee, were 
rcfolved to carry the ferufiny intp eyery part of 
government which they confidered as defeftive! 
I he leaders of the houfe of commons at this 
time were very different from thofe illiterate'bar- 
barians who, a ceittury or .two before, came up 
to the capital, not to grant fupplies, but to-con- 
fider where fupplies were to be procured j not 
to debate as legiflators, but to receive commands 
as inferiors, 'fhe m^ of whom , the prefent 
parliaments were compofed, were perfons of 
great knowledge and extenfive leai^ing;^of un- 
daunted courage and inflexible perfeverance. 

%. little before the meeting of tbis'parliament, 
a commiflipn had been granted , to thirty-three 
of the principal ofiicers of ftate, empowering 
them to mee| and concert among themlelves the 
methods of levying money by impofitions, or 
otherwife. , The commons applied for cancelling 
that commiflion ; and indeed' the late flatute of 
the petition of rights feemed to renderfuch a com- 
miflion entirely unneceflary. They objefted to 
another commillion for railing money for the in- ■ 
troduftion of a thoufand German horfe, which, 
with, juft reafon, they feared might he 
againft the liberties of the people, 'fhey refumed 
alto their^ cenfuro' of Buckingham, whom ; they , 
refolved implacably to purfue. Ttey alfo open- 
ly aflerted, that the method of money, 

Vot. II. A a ul'ed 
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lifed by tbe king, called tonnage and poundage, 
without the confent of parliament,, was a pal^ 
pable violation of all the liberties of the people. 
All thefe grievances were preparing to be^ drawn 
up in aremonftrance to his majedy, when the 
king, heating of thdr mtentions, calme fuddenly 
to the houfe, and ended the feffion by a proro- 
gation. 

But they were not fo eafily to be intimidated 
in their fchemes for the liberty of the people. 
They urged their claims with ftill more force 
on their next fitting ; and the duty of tonnage 
and poundage was difcufied with greater preci- 
fion than before. This tax upon merchandife 
was a duty of very early iriftitution, and had 
been conferred on Henry the Fifth, and all fuc- 
ceeding princes, during, life, in order to enable 
them to maintain a naval force for the protec- 
tion of the kingdom. But the parliament had 
ufually granted it as of their fpecial favour, in the 
beginning of each reign,. except to Henry the 
Eighth, who had it not conferred on him by 
parliament till the fixth year of his fitting on 
the throne. Although he hadt;ootinued to re- 
ceive it from the beginning, ^et he thought it 
neceflary to have the fan<^idn of parliament to in- 
fure it to him,' which certainly implied that it was 
not an inherent privilege of the crown. Upon 
this argument the commons founded their ob- 
jeflions to. the levying -Jt in tbe prefent reign ; 
it was a tax they had not yet granted, and it had 
b^en granted by them in every preceding reign. 
They refufed, therefore, to grant it now j and 
infilled that the king could not levy .it without 
their permifliou. ^. - , 

This bred a Idhg cpnteft, as may be fuppofed, 

between 
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between the commons and the crcfwn. The of- 
ficers of th? cuftom-houfe were fumraoned be- 
fore the commons, to give an account .by what 
authority, they feized the goods of the merchants 
who had refufed to pay thefe duties. The 
barons of the Exchequer were queftioned con- 
cerning their decrees on that head ; the flieriff 
of London was committed to the Tower for his 
aftivit/ in fupporting the cuftom-houfe officers. 

Thefe were bold meafures ;• but the commons 
went ftill farther, by a refolution to examine in- 
to religious grievances j and a new fpirit of in- 
tolerance began to appear. The king, there- p. ,5*9, 
fore, refolved to diflblve a parliament, which he 
found himfelf unable to manage j and fir John 
Finch, the fpeaker, juft as the queftion con- 
. cerning tonnage and pounda*ge was going to be 
put, rofe up, and informed the houfe that he had 
a command from the king to adjourn. 

Nothing could exceed the conftemation and 
indignation of the commons upon this informa- 
tion. Juft at the time they were carrying their 
moft favourite points to a bearing, to be thus 
adjourned, and the parliament diflblved, render- 
ed them furious. The houfe was in an uproar ; 
the fpeaker was puflied back into hU chair, and 
forcibly held in it by Hollis and Valentine, till 
a fliort remonftrance was framed, and^ pafled 
by acclamation rather than vote. In this hafty 
production, Papifts and Arminians were declared 
capital enemies to the ftate ; tonnage and pound- 
age was condemned as contrary to law ; and not 
only thofe who raifed that duty, but tliofe who 
paid it,, were confidered as guilty of capital 
crimes. 

In confequence of this violent procedure, fir 
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Miles Hobart, fir Peter Hayman, Selden, Cori* 
ton, Long, and Strode were, by the king’s 
order, committed to prifon, under pretence of 
fedition. But the fame temerity that impelled 
Charles to imprifon them,* induced him to grant 
them a releafe. , Sir John Ellliot, Hollis, and 
Valentine, were fummoned before the King’s 
Bench ; but they refufing to appear before an 
inferior tribunal, for faults committed Jh a fu- 
perior, were condemned to be iniprifoned dufmg 
the king’s pleafure, to pay a fine, the two for- 
mer of a thoufand pounds each, and the latter 
of five hundred, and to find fureties for their 
good behaviour. The members triumphed in 
their fufferings, while they had the whole king- 
dom as fpeaators and applauders of their for- 
titude. 

In the mean time, while the king was thus 
diftreffed by the obftinacy of the commons, he 
felt a much feverer blow in the death of his fa- 
vourite, the duke of Buckingham, who fell a 
facrificc to his unpopularit It had been refolved 
once more to undertake the raifmg of the fiege 
of Rochelle ; and the earl of Denbigh, brother- 
iiidaw to Buckingham, was fent thither, but re» 
turned without elFcfting "ny thing. In order to 
repair this difgrace, the duke of Buckingham 
went in perfon to Portfinouth, to burry on an- 
other expedition, and to punilh fuch as had en- 
deavoured to defraud the crown of the legal af- 
feffments. In the general difcontent that pre- 
vailed againft this nobleman, it was daily cx- 
pefted that fome fevere mcafures would be re- 
folved on ; and he was ftigmatifed as the tyrant 
and the betrayer of his countfy. There was one 
Felton, who caught the general contagion, — an 
p ' Irilli- 
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Irifliman, of a good family, who had feryed un- 
der the duke as lieutenant, but had refigned on 
being refufed his rank on the death of his cap- 
tain, who had been killed at the ifle of Rhe. 

This man was naturally melancholy, courageous, 
and enthufiaftic ; he felt for his country, as if 
labouring under a calamity which he thought it 
in the power of his fingle arm to remove. He 
thcrc^re refolved to kill the duke, and thus 
revenge his own private injuries, while he did 
fervice alfo to God and 'man. Animated in this , 
manner with gloomy zeal, and miliaken patriot- ■, 
ifm, he taavelled down to Porlfnouth alone, 
and entered the town while thi' duke was fur- 
rounded by liis levee, and giving uut the necef- 
fary orders for embarkation. He was at. thaj 
time engaged in converfation with one Soubize, 
and other French gentlemen ; and a difference 
of fentiments having arijen in the conference, it 
vi-as attended with all thofe violent gefticulations 
with which foreigners generally enforce their 
meaning. The converfation being finiflied, the 
duke drew towards the door ; and w'hile he was 
f})caking to one of his colonels', Felton (truck 
him over that officer’s (lioulder in the breaft with 
his knife. The duke had only time to fay, 

“ The villain has killed me,” when he fell at 
the colonel’s feet, and inftantly expired. No 
one had feen the blow, nor the perfon who 
gave it ; but in the confufion it was generally 
ffippofed that he was murdered by one of the 
Frenchmen who appeared fo violent in their mo- ^ 
tions but a little before^,. They were accordingly 
fecured, as for certain punilhmentj: .but in the 
mean time a hat was picked u|), on the infide of 
which was fewed%'l^aper containing four or five 
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lines of the remonftrance of the commons againft_ 
the duke ; and under thefc lines a fliort ejacula- 
tion, defiring aid in the attempt. It was now 
concluded that this hat mull belong to tlie af- 
fajfin j and while thby w’ere employed in con- 
je£lures whofe it could be, a map without a 
.hat Was feen walking very conipofedly before the 
door, and was heard to cry out, “ 1 am he.” He 
difdained denying a murder in which he gloried ; 
and averred that he looked upon the duke as an 
enemy to his country, and as fuch deferving to 
fuffer. When alked at whofe inftigation he had 
performed tiiat horrid deed ? he angered,' that 
they need not trouble themfelves in that in- 
quiry ; that his confcience was his only promp- 
ter j and that no man on earth could difpofe 
^im to a£l againft its diflates. He fulFered with 
the fame degree of conllancy to the laft ; nor 
were there many wtQfiting who admired not 
only his fortitude, but the a£lion for which he 
fulFered. 

The king had always the highell regard for 
Buckingham, and was extremely mottified at 
his death ; he ‘began to perceive that the tide 
of popularity was entirely turned from him, and 
that the houfe of commons only ferved to in- 
creafe the general difeontent. He felt there- 
fore a difgull againft parliaments ; and he was 
refolved not to call any more, till he Ihould fee 
greater indications of a compliant difpofition in 
the nation. Having loft his favourite Bucking- 
ham, he became more his own minifter, and 
never afterwards repofed, fuch unlimited confi- 
dence in any other. But, though the niinifter 
of the crown was changed, the meafures ftill 
cc^nued the fame : the fil^ difregard to the 
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petitions of the people, the fame defire of ex- 
tending and fupporting the prerogative, the 
lame temerity, and the fjirae weaknefs of con- 
defcenlion. . . • 

His firft meafure, 'however, noW' being left a. 0.1629. 
without a minifter and a parliament, was a pru- 
dent one. He made peace with the two crowns 
againft whom he had hitherto waged war, which 
had- been entered upon without necclTity,' arid 
conduced without glory. Being freed from thefe 
embarralTments, he bent his Whole 'attention to 
the management of the internal pdlicy of the . 
kingdom, and took two men as his aflbeiates in 
this tall^, who ftill a&ed an .under-part to him- 
felf. Thefe- were fir Thomas Wentworth, after- 
wards created earl of Strafford ; and Laud, af- 
terwards archbilhop of Canterbury. , 

Strafford, by his cmineni talents and abilities, 
merited all the confidence which the king repof- 
ed in him. Flis charafter was -ftately and au- 
llere ; more fitted to procure efteera than love ; 
his fidelity to the king was unfhaken j but in 
ferving the interefts of the crown, he did not con- 
fider himfelf as an agent alfo for the benefit of th* 
people. As he now employed all his counfeJs to 
I'upport the prerogative, .which he formerly had 
endeavoured to diminifii, his aftions were liable 
to the imputation of felf-intereft and ambition ; 
but his good charafter in private life made up 
for that feeming duplicity of public conduft. 

Laud was in the church fomewhat refemhling 
Strafford in the Hate, rigid, feverc, punftual, 
and induftrious. His zeal was unrelenting in 
the caufe of religion j and the forms, as eftablifh- 
ed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, feemed ef- 
fentially connefted with it. His defire to keep 

A a 4 . thefe 
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thefe on their former footing was. imprudent and 
fevere j but it muft be confefled that the furious 
oppofition he met with was fufficient to excite 
his refehtment. 

Since the “times of Elizabeth, a new reli- 
gious fc£t had been gaining ground in England j 
which, from the fuppofcd greater purity of their 
manners, were called,’ Of all other 
fefts, this was the moft dangerous^ to monarchy ; 
and the tenets of it more calculated to fupport 
that imagined- equality which obtains in a ftate 
of nature. The partifans of this religion, , be- 
ing generally men of warm, obftinate tempers, 
,pulhed their fentinaents into a- total oppofition 
to thofe of Rome ; and in the countries where 
their opinions had taken place, not only a re- 
ligious but a political freedom began to be efta- 
, blifiied. All enthuliafts, indulging themfelvcs 
in rapturous flights, extafies, vitions, and infpi- 
rations, have a natural averfion to all ceremonies, 
rites, or forms, which are but external means of 
fupplying that devotion which they want no 
prompter, but their hearts to infpire. The fame 
bold and daring fpirit which accompanied them 
in their addrelfes to the divinity, appeared, in 
their political fpeculations^ and the principles 
of civil liberty, which had hitherto been almoft 
totally unknown in Europe, began to Ihoot forth 
in this ungracious foil. It is not to be wonder- 
ed at, therefore, if kings ^nd bifliops were will- 
ing to fupprefs the growth of .opinions fo unfa- 
vourable to their authority j -and that Laud,' 
who, of all men alive, was the moft attached to 
ceremony and fliow, fliould treat with rigour, 
men who braved him into feverity. The truth 
is, tha^ the hiftories of the times we find the 
*5^ great 
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great caufe of the prefent conteft between the 
king and his people to arife, not from civil 
but religious motives ; not from a delire on the 
one hand of extending power, and on the other 
of promoting libertj^ ; but merely from the 
ardour of the king in fnpporting bifliops, *fur- 
plices, and other ceremonies of the- church, and 
the fury of the puritans in abolilhing thofe 
diltin^tions as remnants of popilh idolatry. 
Thofe dillinftions in religion, at this day, are 
regarded with more unconcern ; and, therefore, 
we are more apt to impute the diforders of thofe 
times rather to civil motives of eftabliihing li- 
berty, which, in reality, made but a very fub- 
ordinate conlideration. 

The humour of the nation ran,, at that time, 
into the extreme oppofite of fuperftition j and 
thofe ancient ceremonies, to which men had 
been accuftomed in England, fince the com- 
mencement of the Reformation, were in general 
conlidered as impious and idolatrous. It was, 
therefore, the moft impolitic time in the world 
for Laud to think of introducing new ceremo- 
nies and obfervances, which could not fail, of 
being treated with utter deteftation. Nev'erthe- 
lefs, he went on boldly with his, injunctions for 
the obfervance of thofe rites which in iheni- 
felves were of no moment, and were as unne- 
ceffary to be urged by him, as ridiculous in 
being oppofed by the puritans. , • 

Orders were given, and, rigoroufly infilled on, 
that the communion-table Ihould be removcci 
from the middle of the church, where it hither- 
to Hood fince the Reformation, to the call end ; 
where it Ihould be railed in, and denominated 
the altar. The kneeling at the altar, and the 
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ufin^ of copes (embroidered veftments ufed in 
popifh counlyics), were introduced, to the great 
difcontent of the people. Some piftures were 
again admitted into the churches by his com- 
mand. All fuch clergy as neglefled to obferve 
every ceremony, were .fufpend'ed, and deprived 
by the high commiffion-cburt. And to mortify 
the puritans ftill more, orders were iffued from 
the council, forbidding any controverfy, either 
from the pulpit or the prefs, on the points in 
difpute between them and their opponents, con- 
cerning free will and predeftination. At the 
fame time that. he obtained the king’s prpteftion 
for carrying on thefe' meafures, he took care to 
•repay the monarch by magnifying on every 
occafion the regal authority, and treating all 
pretenfions to independence, as a puritanical in- 
novation. The king’s divine, hereditary, and 
indcfcaliblc right, was the theme of every fer- 
mon i and thofe who attempted to queftion fuch 
doctrines, were confidered as making an attack 
upon religion itfclf. The king, who had now 
taken a rcfolution of calling no more parlia- 
nients, and which refoliition he adhered to for 
the fpace of clever years after, was very well 
fatisfied with thefe dottrines, as they were the 
only means of facilitating his m'eafures of go- 
vernment, and procuring thofe pecuniary fupplies 
which he had no legal means of obtaining. 

While Laud, therefore, during this long in- 
terval, ruled the church, the king and Strafford 
undertook to manage the temporal interefts of 
the nation. A proclamation was iffued, in which 
Charles declared, " That whereas, for feve- 
“ ral ill ends, the calling again of a parlia- 
« meq^is divulged j yet the late abufes, hav- 

« ing 
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*\ ing for, the prefent, unwillingly driven him ■ 

" out of that courfe, he will account it pre- 
“ fumption for any one to prefcribe to him any 
time for calling that affembly.” This was ge- 
nerally conftrucd as a declaration, that, during 
that reign, no more parliaments would be fum- 
moned j and every meafure of the king but too 
well fervfed to confirm the fufpicion. 

It was now that the people, without a de- 
fender, or ho^jcs of. redrefs, faw themfelves at 
the mercy of a monarch, who, though good and 
gentle in , his own nature, might at any time 
chan^je in his cbnduft. They now faw the con- 
llitution at one blow wholly overthrown, and 
one branch of the legiflature aflV.ming thofe 
rights which had been divided between three. 
Tonnage and poundage were continued to be 
levied by royal authority alone : cuftom-houfe 
officers received orders from the council to enter 
any houfe whatever, in fearch of fufpefled 
goods ; corapofitions were openly made with 
papifts i and their religion was become a regu- 
lar part of the revenue. The high-commiffion 
court of Star-chamber excrcifed its power, in- 
dependent of any law, upon feveral bold inno- 
vators in liberty, who only gloried in their fuf- 
ferings, and contributed to render government 
odious and contemptible. Sir David Foulis was 
fined by this court five thoufand pounds, merely 
for diffuading a friend from compounding with 
the coramiflioners who called upon him to take 
up the title of knighthood, Prynne, a barrjfter 
of Lincoln’s inn, had written an enormous quar- 
to of a thoufand pages, which was entitled Hif- 
triomafti'X, or a Scout ge for the Stage. In this, 
beiide much paltry declamation agaiull the llage. 
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he took occafion to blame the ceremonies and 
late innovations of the church ; and this was an 
offence that Laud was not likely to forgive. He 
was condemned by the Star-chamber to be de- 
graded from the bar i to Hand in the pillory, in 
two places, Weftminfter and Oheapfide; to lofe 
his ears, one at each place ; to pay fiv^ thoufand 
pounds to the king,- and to be imprifoned during 
life. Ihis fentence, which was equally cruel 
and unjuft, was rigoroufly executed j and Prynne 
gloried ih, his fufferings. Burton, a divine, and 
Baftwick, a phyfician, were tried before this 
tribunal for fchifmatical libels, in which they 
attacked, with great feverity and intemperate 
zeal, the ceremonies of the church of England, 
They were condemned to the fame punifhment 
that had been infli£led upon Prynne ; an^ Prynne 
himfelf was alfo tried for a new ofi'cnce, for 
w'hich he was fined five thoufand pounds more, 
and fentenced to lofe the remainder of his ears, 
The anfwcrs which thefe bold demagogues gave 
into court, were fo full of contumacy and in- 
ventive that no lawyer could be prevailed with 
to fign them, 'rte rigours, however, which 
they underwent, being fo unworthy men of their 
profelfion, gave general offence j and the patience 
or rather alacrity with which they fuffered, im 
creafed ftill farther the public indignation. 

The puritans, reftrained in England, fliipped 
themfelves ofl’ for America, where they laid the 
foundations of a new government, agreeable to 
their fyftems of political freedom. But the go- ' 
vernihent, unwilling that tlie nation fliould be 
deprived of its ufeful members, or dreading .the 
unpopularity of thefe emigrations, was prevailed 
on to proclamation, debarring thefe de- 

' votees 
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votecs accefs eveyn to thofe inhofpitable regions. 

Eiglit (liips, lying in ihe Thames, and ready to 
fail, were detained by order of- council ; and in 
, theie were embarked fir Arthur Hazelrig, John 
Hampden, and Oliver Cromwell, who had re- 
folved for ever to .abandon their native country. 
Thisimay ftand as a proof of the fincerity thefe 
men afterwards teftified in the caufe for which 
they fought j and is a clear proof that hypocrily, 

, with which they were charged, in the beginni^ 
at leaft, was not among the motives of their o]^ 
pofition. 

Every year, every month, every day,, gave 
frefli inftances, during this long intermiilion of 
parliaments, of the refolution of the court to 
throw them off for ever : but the levying of Jhip- 
as it was called, being a general burthen, 
was univerfally complained of as a national 
grievance. This was a tax which had, in former 
reigns, been levied without the confen't of parlia- 
ment ; but then the exigency of the ftate de- 
manded fuch a fupply. As the neceflity at 
prefent was not fo apparent, and might excite 
murmurs among the people, a queftion was pro- 
pofed by the king to the judges, whether," in a 
cafe of necellity, for the defence of the king- 
dom, he might not impofe this tax ? and whether 
he was not foie judge of this necellity? To 
this the judges replied that he might ; and that 
he w’as foie judge of the neceflity. In this uni- 
verfal appearance of obedience to the king’s in- 
jundtions, John Hampden, a gentkman df"for- 
tune in Buckftghamfliire, refufed to cbmply with 
the tax, and refolved to bring it to a‘ legal de- 
termination. He had been rated 'twenty 
fliillings for his eftate, which he refufed to p^y j 

, ' -and 
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and the cafe was argued twelve days in the Ex- 
chequer-chamber, before all the judges of Eng- 
land. The nation regarded, with the utmoft 
anxiety, the refult of a trial that was to fix the 
limits of the king's power : but after the former 
opinion of the judges on this fubj«.el, the event 
might have been eafily forefecn. All the judges, 
four only excepted, gave fentence in favour of 
the crow n ; while Hampden, who loft his caufe, 
was more than fufficiently reCompenfed by the 
"h^plaufes of the people. Nothing now was 
heard in every company but murmurs againft 
government, and encomiums on him who had 
withftood its ufurpations. It was now alleged 
that tyranny was confirmed into fyftem ; and that 
there w'as no redrefs except in fiillcn patience, or 
contented flaveiy. Kcclefiaftical tyranny was 
thought to give aid to political injuftice ; and 
all the rights of the nation, tranfmitted through 
fo many ages, fecured by fo many laws, and 
purrhafed by the blood of fo many heroes, 
now lay proftrale in undiftijignifhed negleft. 
In this univeilal ftatc of dcfpondence, or cla- 
mour, an accident gave the pcojde of England 
an oftportunity of vindicating their ancient privi- 
leges, ‘and even of acqui.ing greater than was 
compatible with the fubjc£ts’ happinefs to be 
poffefltjd of. 

The Scots had, dqring the rc ign of James the 
F'irft, ftiown a ftrong r‘tachinent to puritanical 
principles ; and though they ftill continued to 
allow of biftiops# yet they were reduced to po- 
verty, and treated with contempt, fames, indeed, 
feen the low eftate of cpifcopacy in that 
kingdom, and had endeavoured to exalt .and 
eftablifti it once more ; but he died in the niidft 

of 
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of his endeavours. It was • the fate of Charles 
for ever to aim at projects which were at once 
impra£ticable‘and unneceffary ; he refolved there- 
fore to complete what his father had begun. 

This ill-judged attempt ferved to alienate the 
affedlions of his, Scottilh fubjefts as much as 
his encroachments on liberty had rendered him 
unpopular in England, The flame of fedition 
in Scotland paflTed from city to city, while the 
puritans formed a C«venant, to fupport and de- 
fend their opinions ; and refolved to eftablilh 
their' doftrines, or overturn the ftate. On the 
other hand, the court was determined to eftabliflt 
the liturgy of the church of England j and both 
fides being obftinate in opinion, thofe fanguinary 
meafures were foon begun in Scotland, which 
had* hitherto been only talked of among the 
Englifli. 

The difeontent and oppofition which the king 
met with in maintaining epifcopacy among his 
Englilh fubjefts might, one would think, hinder 
him from attempting to introduce it among thofe 
of Scotland j but fuch was his ardour, that he 
was refolved to have it eftabliflicd in i^ery part 
of his dominions. Having publiflted an order 
for reading the liturgy in the principal cHurch in 
Edinburgh, the people received it with clamours 
and imprecations. The court party, indeed, 
with great juftice, blamed their obftinacy, as 
the innovations were but trifling ; but the peo- 
ple might have retorted with ftill greater force 
the folly of their thus earncftly attempting the 
eftablilhment of trifles. The ' feditigus difpoli- 
tion in that kingdom, which had hitherto been 
kept within bounds, was now too furious for re- 

ftraiut. 
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ftraint, and the Infurreclion became^ general over 
all the country. 

Yet ftill the king could not think of defifting 
from his defign and fo prcpofleffed was he in fa- 
vour of royal fight, that he thought the very name 
of king, when forcibly urged, would induce them 
to return tp their duty. But he was foon un- 
deceived ; the puritans of Scotland were repub- 
licans in principle as well as thofe in England ; 
and they only wiflied to fee the bifliops firft 
humbled, in order to make a more fuccefsful at- 
tack upon unguarded monarchy. Charles there- 
fore finding them in a-*-ms, and that they infilled on 
difplacing the bifliops, confidered their demands, 
as an open declaration of war ; and accordingly 
fummoned fuch of the nobility of England as 
held lands of/ the crown, to furnilh him with a 
proper number of forces to oppofe them. To 
add to thefe fupplics, he demanded a voluntary 
contribution from the clergy, as he was in faft 
fighting their caufe ; and, by means of his queen, 
the catholics were alfo prefled for their afliftance. 
By thefe methods he foon found himfelf at the 
head of*an undifciplined and reludlant army, 
amounting to about twenty thoufand men, and 
commaftded by generals le's willing to fight than 
to negotiate. His fuperiority iu,n,umbers, how- 
ever, gave him the manifeft advantage over his 
rebellious fubjefls, who were no way flow in 
marching to give him battle. But Charles, who 
inherited the peaceable difpofition of his father, 
was »nwilling to come to extremities, although 
a blow then ftruck with vigour might have pre- . 
vented many of his fucceeding misfortunes. In- 
ftead of fighting with his opponents, he entered 
upon a treaty wdth them j fo that a fufpenfion of 
■S* ■ arms 
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arms was foon agreed upon, and a treaty of peace 
concluded, which neither fide intended to ob- 
ferve ; and then both parties agreed to difband 
their forces. This ftep of difbandlng the army 
was a fatal meafure to Charles,' as' he could not 
levy a new army without great labour and ex- 
penfej while the Scottilh'infurgents, who were 
all volunteers in the fervice, cod|d be muftered 
again at pleafure. Of this' the heads of the 
malcotltents feemed fenfible ; fotS they lengthenr 
ed out the negotiations with affefted difficulties, 
and threw in obftruSions in proportion as they 
were confident of their oyvti faperiority. At 
length, after iriuch altercaticiit, and many trea- 
ties figned and broken, both parties once more 
had recourfe to arms, and ..nothing but blood 
could fatiate the contenders. 

War being thus refolved on, the king took 
every method as before for railing money to fup- 
port it. Ship-nioney. was levied as ufual ; fome 
other arbitrary' taxes were exaHtcd from the re- 
luctant people with great feverity j but one me- 
thod of railing the fupplies refleCls immortal 
honour on thofe who contributed. The coun* 
fellors and fervants of the crown lent, the king 
whatever fums they could fpare, and diftrefled 
their private fortunes to gratify their fovereign. 

Thefe were the refources of the crown to pre- 
pare an army j but they were for from being 
fufficient ; and there now remained only one 
method more, the long-negleCled method ^ pars* 
liamentary fupply. ' ^ • 

It was now about eleven years fince the kmgA.D. it+o. 
had called a parliament. ' The fierce and un- 
governable fpirit of the laft had taught him to 
hate and to fear fuch an aflembly ■, but all re- 
VoL. II. B b foutces 
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fources being exhaufted, and great debts con- 
tracted, be was obliged to call another parlia- 
ment^ from which he had no great reafon to ex- 
peCt any favour. The many illegal, and the 
numerous imprudent fteps of the crown, the 
hardfhips which feveral perfohs had fufFered, and 
their conftancy in undergoing punilhinent, had 
as much alienated the affeClions of the king’s 
Hnglifli as of his Scottifli fubjeCts. Initead of 
fupplies the king was haralTed with murmurs 
and complaints. The zealous in religion were 
plcafed with the dilireffes of the crown, in its 
attempts againlt- their brethren in opinion ; and 
the real friends to the liberties of mankind faw^ 
with their ufual penetration, that the time was 
approaching w'hten the royal authority miift fall 
into a total dependence on popular alfemblics, 
and when public freedom mull acquire a full 
afeendant, 

The houfe of commons could not be induced 
to treat the Scots, who were of the fame prin- 
ciples with themfclveSj’and contended Ugainll the 
fame ceremonies, as enemies to the date. 'J’hcv 
regarded them as friends and brothers, who firlr 
rote to teach them a duty it was incumbent on 
all virtuous minds to imitate. '1 he king, there- 
fore, could reap no other fruits fixun this alVeni- • 
bly than njurmurings and comjilaints. Every 
method he had taken to lupply himfelf with 
money was declared an abufc, and a breach of 
the^conllitution. Tonnage and poundage, Ihip- 
money, the fale of monopolies, the bilieting fol- 
diers upon refraCtory citizens, were all voted as 
ftrctches of arbitrary power. The king finding 
no hopes of redrefs from the commons, had rc- 
cour^to the houfe of peers j but this was equally 
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meffc£lual with the former application. .The 
king finding no hopes of a compliance with his 
requcft, but recrimination uiftead of redrefSj 
difiblved the parlUmcnt, tp tf^ more feafible 
methods of removing his heceffities. 

The king having nov^ enemies of his 
Scottifli fubjeffs, by controuling;,.them in their 
mode of worfliip, and of tjie commons by.dif- 
folviug them, it remained to exafperate the city 
of London againft him by fome new imprudence. 

Upon their refufing to lend money' to carry on 
the war againft the Scots, he fued the citizens 
in the Star-chamber for fome lands in Ireland, 
and made 'them pay a confidprable . line. He 
continued alfo to exa^ ail Ih'’ taxes againlf . 
which every former parliamentbad femonftrated, 
but all was infufficient. A loan of forty thoufand 
pounds was extorted from the Spmiifli merchants, 
who had bullion in the Tower, expofed to the 
attempts of the king. Coat and cOnduft money 
for the.foldiers was levied on the counties; an 
ancient pra£fice, but fuppofed to be aboliflied 
by the petition of right. All the pepper was 
bought from the Eaft India company upon truft, 
and fold at a great difeount for ready monev. 

A feheme was propofed for coining two or three 
hundred thoufand pounds pf bafe money; and 
yet all thefe methods were far from being effec- 
tual. The Scots, therefore# fcnfjble of the ex- 
tremities to which he was reduced, led on an 
army of twenty thoufand men as far as New- 
caftle upon Tyne, .to lay their grievances before 
their fovereign, as they w:ere pleafed to term 
their rebellion. One of the rnoft ^difgutting 
ftrokes in the puritanical charaOer of the times, 
was this gentle language, and humble cant, in 
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the midft of treafon, and their flattery to their 
prince, while they were attempting to dethrone 
and deflroy him. . 

To thefe troops, infpired by religion, fluflied 
with fome flight viftbrics obtained over ftraggling 
parties of the foyalffls, and encouraged by the 
£ngii(h themftlves, among whom they conti- 
nued, the king was able only to oppofe a fmaller 
force, new levied, undifciplined, feditious, and 
ill . paid. Being, therefore, in defpair of .Hem- 
ming the torrentj he at laft yielded to it. He 
flrft fummoned a great council of peers to York; 
and, as he forefaw that they would advife him 
to call a parliament, he told them in his firfl; 
fpeech that he had already taken that refolution. 
Having thus prepared for his misfortunes, he 
K(w. 3- a fliort time after called that long parliament, 
which never difdontinued fitting till they finally 
accompUflied hU ruin. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

Charles 1. (contiiiued.) 

T* HE ardent expectations of men ,with regard 
to a parliament at fuch a critical jun^ure, and 
during fuch general difcon tents, might naturally 
engage the attendance of the memners on their 
duty. The houfe of commons was never, from 
its firft inftitution, obferved to be fo numerate, 
or the ailiduity of its members greater. Without 
any interval, therefore, they entered upon bufi- 
nefs ; and by unanirhous con^ht they (truck a 
blow that might be -regarded as decifive. In- 
(lead of granting the demanded fubfidies, they 
impeached the earl of Strafford, the king’s firft 
minifter, and had him arraigned before the houfe 
of peers for high-treafon. Pym, a tedious, but 
fenlible fpeaker, who at firft opened the accufa- 
tion againlt him in the houfe of commons, was 
fent up to defend it at the bar of the houfe of 
lords ; and molt of the houfe accompanied their 
member on fo agreeable an errand. 

To beflow the greateft folemnity on this im- 
portant trial, fcaffolds were ereCted in Weft- 
minfter-Hall, where both houfes fat, the one as 
judges, the other as accufers. Befide the chair 
of (late, a clofe gallery was prepared for the 
king and queen, who attended during the whole 
trial. The articles of impeachment againft him 
were twenty-eight in number, the fubftance of 
which was, that he had attempted to extend the 
king’s authority at home, and had been guilty 
of feveral exaftions in Ireland. But though 
four months were employed by the managers in 

B b 3 framing 
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framing the acpufation, yet there appears very 
little juft caufe of blame in him, fmce the. 
ftretches of the king’s power vvere ma<Je before 
he came into authority. However, the mana- 
gers for the houfc of commons pleaded againft 
him with vehcrpcnce ftronger than their rea- 
fons, and fumnied up their arguments by in- 
ftfting, that though each article taken fepa- 
rately did not amount to a proof, yet the whole 
taken together, might be fairly concluded to 
carry conviction. This is a method of arguing 
frequently ufed in the Englifli courts of Juftice 
even to this day ; and perhaps none can be more 
erroneous ; for almoft every falfehood may be 
found to have a niultiplicity pf weak reafons to 
fupport it. |n thjs tumult of aggravation and 
clamour, the earl himfelf, whofe parts and wif- 
dom bad been long refpeftable, flood unmoved 
and uqdaunted. He defended his caufe with 
all the prefcnce of rnirid, judgment and faga- 
city, that pould be expefled from innocence and 
ability. His children were placed befide him, 
as he was thus defending hjs life, and the caufe 
of his nialler. After he had, in a long and elo- 
quent fpeech, delivered .yithout premeditation, 
pontuted all the accufations of his enemies ; after 
he had fiiovvn, that during his government in 
Ireland, he had iiitroduced the arts of peace 
among the favage part of that people ; after he 
had declared, that though his mcafures in Eng- 
land were hard), he fliowcd the neceflity by 
which he was driven iiUo them, fince his com- 
ing over ; after he had clearly refuted the argu- 
ment uppn the accumulated force of his guilt, 
h^thus drew to a conclulion, Bui:, my lords, I 
<‘3^v«i‘troubled you too long ; longer than I 
muuld have dohe^ but for the fake of thefc 

dear 
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“ dear pledges, which a faint in heaven Has left 
me.”' — Upon this' he paufed, dropped a tear, 
looked upon his children, and proceeded.— 
“ What 1 forfeit for myfelf is a mfle; that my 
“ indifcretions fliould readh my pofteriiy, wounds 
“ me to the heart.— Pafdon niy infirmity.— 
“ Something I fliould have added, but am not 
“ able j therefore let it pafs. ’ And now, my 
“ lords, for myfelf ; I have long been taught that 
“ the affliftions of this life are overpaid by that 
“ eternal weight of glory which waits the inno- 
“ cent ; and lo, my lords, even fo, with the ut- 
“ moft tranquillity, I fubmit myfelf to your judg- 
“ ment, whether that judgment be! life or death j, 
“ not my will, but thine, O God, be done.’* 
.His eloquence and innocence induced thofe 
judges to pity, who were the moft zealous to 
condemn him. The king himfelf went to the 
houfe of lords, and fpoke for'fome time in his 
defenco ; but the fpirit of vengeance that had 
been chained for eleven years, was now roufed, 
and nothing but his blofid could give the peo- 
ple fatisfattion. He was found guilty by both 
houfes of parliament ; and nothing remained but 
for the king to give his confent to the bill of at- 
tainder. l^ut in the prefent commotions the con- 
fent of the king was a thing that would very 
eafily be difpenfed with j and imminent dangers 
might attend his refufal; Yet ftill Charles, 
who loved Strafford tenderly,, hefitated, and 
feemed reluclant, trying every expedient to put 
off fo dreadful a duty as that of figning the 
warrant for his execution- Wh^le continued 

in this agitation of mind, not knowing how to 
aft, his doubts were at laft filenced by an aft of 
heroic bravery in the condemned lord. He re- 
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ceiyed a letter from that unfortunate nobleman, 
defiring that his life might be made the facrifice 
of a mutujal reconciliation between the king and 
his people j .adding, that he was prepared to 
die, and to a willing ruind there could be no in- 
jury. I'his inftance:-of noble generofity was but 
ill repaid by his mafter, whd- complied with his 
requeft. He confented'tp Jjhfi the fatal 

bill by commiflion ; Strafford wis* beheaded on 
Tower-hill, behaving with all that compofed 
dignity of refolution that was expected from his 
charawer. The people, taught by his death to 
trample upon the rights of humanity, foon after 
refblved, to flied blood that was ftill more pre- 
cious. 

But the commons did not flop their impeach- 
ments here. Laud alfo, after a deliberation 
which did not continue half an hour, was confi- 
dcred as’ fufficiently culpable to incur the fame 
accufation, and - was committed to cuftody. 
Finch, the lord-keeper, was alfo impeached ; 
but he had the precaution to make his efcape, 
and fly over into Hblland, as did fir Francis 
Wyndebank, the fecretafy, into France. 

Ihe crown being thus deprived of the fer- 
vices of its minifters, the commons next pro- 
ceeded to attack the few privileges it ftill pof- 
feffed. During the late military operations, 
feveral powers had been exerted by the lieute- 
nants, and deputy-lieutenants of counties, who 
were all under the influence of the crown. Thefe 
were, therefore, voted Delinquents ; a term now- 
firft ufed to fignify tranfgreflbrs, whofe crimes 
\^||a|not as yet afeertained .by law. The llic- 
rfljj B fo. who had obeyed the king’s mandate in 
ra|^g Ihip-money, were voted alfo to be delin- 
quents. (...(All the farmers and officers of the cuf- 
6 toms. 
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toms, who had been employed during fo many 
years in levying tonnage and poundage, were 
fubjefted to the fame imputatiofl> and only pur- 
chafed their fafety by paying a -hundred and 
fifty thoufand pounds. Every difcretionary or 
arbitrary feptence of the ;Star-chamber, and 
High-commiflSon courts, underwent a fevelfe 
fcrutiny ; and ail thofe who had any hand in 
fuch fentence^ were voted to be liable to the pe- 
nalties of the law. The judges, who had declar- 
ed againft Hampden, in the trial of ftip-money, 
were aiccufed before the peers, and obliged to 
find fecurity for their appearance. All thofe 
monopolies which had been lately granted by 
the crown, were now annihilated.. by .the order 
of the commons ; and they carried their detefta- 
tion of that grievance fo far as to expel from their 
own houfe all fuch members as had been mono* 
polifts or projectors. 

Hitherto we have feen the commons in fo'me 
meafnre the patrons of liberty and of the people; 
boldly oppoling the ftretches of illegal power, 
or reprelhng thofe claims which, though found- 
ed on cullom, were deftruClive of freedom. 
Thus far their aims, their ftruggles, were juft 
and honourable : but the general paffiohs of the 
nation were now excited j and having been once 
put into motion, they foon paffed the line, and 
knew not where to ftbp. Had they been con- 
tented with refting here, after abridging all 
thofe privileges of monarchy which were capable 
»of injuring the fubjeCt, and leaving it all thofe 
prerogatives that could benefit, they would have 
been confidered as the great bcnefa&ors of man- 
kind, and would have left the conftitution -pretty 
pearly on the fame footing on which we enjoy it 
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at preferit. But they cither were willing to re- 
venge their former fqfferings, or thought that 
fome terrible exarnples were ncccffary to deter 
others from attempting to enllave their country. 
The horrors of civil war were, not fufficiently 
attended to ; and they precipitately involved the 
itation in calamities which they thetnfelves were 
the firft to repent. 

The whole nation was tlirown into. a general 
ferment. The harangues-of the members, now 
firft publilhed and diiperfed, kept alive the hor- 
rors which were felt for the late adminiftration. 
The pulpits, delivered, over to the puritanical 
preachers, whom the commons arbitrarily placed 
in all the confiderable churches, refounded with 
faction and fanaticifm. The prefs, freed from all 
fear or reftraint, fwanned with produftions, dan- 
gerous by their fedition and calumny more than 
by their eloquence or ftylc. 

In this univerfal uproar againft the crown, 
Prynne, Burton, and Baftwick, who had fome 
years, before fuffered fq feverely for their liceiv 
tious abufe’s, and had been committed to re- 
mote prifons, were fet at liberty by order of the 
commons, and were feen making their trium- 
phant entry into the capita'. "Baftwick had been 
confined in Scilly, Burton in Jerfey, and Prynne 
in Guernfey ; and upon landing at their rcfpcc- 
tive places, they were received by the acclama- 
tions of the people, and attended by crowds to 
London. Boughs were carried in this tumultu- 
ous proceflion ; the roads were ftrewed with 
iiowers, their fufterings were aggravated, and 
their perfecutors reviled. Every perfon who 
.}ra,5jl!l]jfeen punifl)ed for feditious libels during the 
fu^oing adminiftration, now recovered their U- 
^ berty. 
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berty, and had damages given them upon thofe 
who had decreed their puniihment. 

Grievances had, no doubt, ^d hqavy ones, 
been endured during the 'left ihtermiffion of par- 
liament ; but the very complaints againft them 
now became one of the grestteft grievances. -So 
many were offered within doors, and petitioned 
againft without, that, the houfe was divided into 
above forty committees, charged each of them 
with the examination of its refpeftive com- 
plaints. The torrent rifing to fo dreadful and un- 
expefted an height, defpair feized all thofe who, 
from iniereft or habit, were attached to mo- 
narchy j while the king himfelf faw, with amaze- 
ment, the whole fabric of government totally 
overturned. ♦* You have taken, laid he” to the 
" parliament, the whole machine of govern- 

ment to pieces ; a praftice frequent with Ikil- 
“ ful artifts, when they defire to clear the wheels • 

from any ruft which may have grown upon 
** them. The engine may be reftored to its 
“ forn^er ufe and motions, provided it be fitted 
“ up entire, fo as not a pin be wanting.” But 
the commons, in their prefent temper, were 
much better adapted to deftroy than to fit up j 
and having taken the machine afunder, they 
foon found an expeditiou.s fet of workmen ready 
to ftep in and take the whole bufinefs off their 
hands. 

l.-».t in this univerfal rage for abdlifhmg the 
former conftitution, the parliament fell with 
great juftice on two courts, which had been 
erc£ted under arbitrary kings, and had feldom 
been employed but in cafes of neceflity.' Thefc 
were the lligh-comraiflion court, and the court 
of Star-chamber. A bill unanimoully pafled the 
houfes to abolifli bothi aud in them to anni- 

I ’ hilatc 
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hilate the principal and nioft dangerous articles 
in the king’s prerogative. , The firft of. thofe, 
vi^hich was inftifuted for defending’ the eftabliih- 
mehts of the charch> had great power in all 
eccleliaftical m2dl;e^i$ i''und the judges in that 
court were entirdy^'bitrary in whatever punifli- 
ments, of fines, they thought proper to inflift. 
The Star-chamber had given force to the king’s 
proclamations, and punilhed fuch as ventured to 
tranfgrefs them ; but that being now taken away, 
his proclamations were of ho effeft, and might 
be oppofed with impunity. Such were the tranf- 
aftions of this firll felfion of the long parliament ; 
and' though in fome cafes they afted with anger, 
and in others with precipitation, yet their me- 
rits fo much overbalanced their miftakes, that 
they deferve the higheft gratitude from pofte- 
rity. 

After this the parliament feemingly adjourn- 
ed 5 but a committee of both houfes, a thing al- 
together unprecedented, was appointed to fit 
during the recefs, with very ample powers, and 
very little lefs than thofe of the parliament in the 
plenitude of, its authority. Pym was appointed 
chairman of the lower houfe ; in this, farther at- 
tempts were made for affUming the fovereign ex- 
ecutive powers, and publifhing the ordinances 
of this committee as llatutes enacted by all the 
branches of the legiflature. In the mean time 
the king went to pay a vifit to his fubje£|s in 
S-otland. 

in the midft of tbefe troubles, the papifls of , 
Ireiand fancied they found a convenient oppor- 
tunity of throwing off the Englilh yoke. '1 here 
wa a g fe entleman called Roger More, who, though 
of-;^arrow fortune, was defeended from a very 
■ ancient 
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ancient Irifti family, and W3$ v^ry much cele- 
brated among bis countjymfn for his valour and 
capacity, 'jrhis man firli formed the project of 
expelling the Englilh, and ^erti^ the inde- 
pendency of bis native CQupt^. - Tne occafion 
was favourable ; the EngliA,:. warmly engaged 
in domeftic animofities, were upable to attend 
to a diftant infurre£lipn ; and thofe of that na- 
tion, who redded' among them, were tpo.'feeble 
to refill. Struck with thefe motive^ fir Pheliin 
O'Neale entered into a confpiracy ; lOfd Macguire 
came into his defigns, and loon after all the chiefs 
of the native Irilh proraifed their concurrence. 

, Their plan , was laid accordingly, which was, 
that fir Pnelim O’Neale, and’the other cOnfpira- 
tors, lliould all begin an infurri.clion on one day 
throughout the provinces ; lliould deftroy all the 
Englifli, while lord Macguire and Roger More 
Ihould furprife the caftle of Dublin. They had 
fixed on the approach of winter for this revolt ; 
the day was appointed, every thing in readincl's, 
the fecret profoundly kept, and the confpira- 
tors promifcd themfelves a certainty of fuccefs. 
The earl of Leicefter, who had been appointed 
lord lieutenant, was then in London, sir Wil- 
liam Parfons, and lir John Borlace, the two lords 
juflices, were men of mean intcliefls ; and, with- 
out attending to the interefts of their country, 
indulging themfelves in the moll profound tran- 
quillity on the brink of ruin. 

The very day before the intended feizure of 
the callle of Dublin, the plot was difeovered by 
one O’Conolly, an Irilhraan, but a protellant, 
to the jullices, who lied to the caRle, and alarm- 
ed all the protellant inhabitants, of the city to 
prepare for their defence. Macguire was taken, 
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but More efcaped j aod new informations being 
every hour added to tWfe already received, the 
projeft of a general infuiiSBflidn was no longer 
a fecret. ’ , . ■ v . . 

•But though th^..<citizens of Dublin bad juft 
time enough to , &ve' themfelves, front danger, 
the proteftahts,'difperfed over the different parts 
of the country, were taken unprepared. O’^^eale 
and his confederates had already, taken -arms in 
Ulfter. The. Irifli, every where intermingled 
with the Englifti, needed but a hint from their 
leaders and pricfts to maffacre a people whom 
they hated for their religion, and fenvied for their 
riches and profperity. 'ITte infurreftions of a 
civilifed people, arc ufually marked with very 
little cruelty j but the revolt of a favage nation, 

’ generally aims at extermination. The Irilh ac- 
cordingly refolved to cut off all the proteftants 
of the kingdom at a ftroke } fo that neither age, 
fex, nor condition, received any pity. In fuch 
indifcriniinate llaughter, neither former bene- 
'fits, nor, alliances, nor authority, were any pro- 
te£iion s numberlefs were the iiiftances of friends 
murdering their intimates, relations their kinf- 
men, and fervants their mafters. In vain did 
flight fave from tire firft affault ; deftruftion, 
that had an extenfive fpread, met the hunted 
victims at every turn. Not only death, but ftu- 
died cruelties were inflidled on the unhappy 
fufferers j the very ayarice of the rcvolters could 
not reflrain their thirft foi blood, and they burn- 
ed the inhabitants in their own houfes, to in- 
creafe their puniflimcnt. Several hundreds were 
drivep upon a bridge, and from thence pbligcd, 
byl^^pfe barbarians, to leap into the water, where 
th^* cre drowned. The Englifli colonies were 
<.» totally 
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totally annihilated in the open 'country of l/ldef; 
but in the other provinces the rebels pretended 
to with great humanity. - . 

The protcftants vvere driven there from their 
houfes, to meet the feverity of.;tke weather, with- 
out food or raiment, and ‘ nUm^rs of them pc- 
rilhed wjth the cold which happened at that time 
to be peculiarly fevere. By Tome computations, 
thofe who perithed by all thefe cruelties, are 
made to amount to an hundred and fifty, or 
two hundred thoufand ; but, by a moderate* com- 
putation, they could not have been lefs than 
forty thoufand. 

In the mean time the Englifli Pale, as it was 
called, confifting of the old Englifli catholics, 
who had firfl; come over, joining with the na- 
tive Irifli, a large army was formed, amounting 
to above twenty thoufand men, which threaten- 
ed a total extermination ofthe Englifli power in 
that iilaiid. The king was at that time in Scot- 
land, when he received the firft accounts of this 
rebellion ; and though he did all in his power to 
induce his fubjetts there to lend aUftance to the 
protoftant caufe, yet he found them totally averfc 
to feuding any fuccours into Ireland. Their 
aim was to oblige the parliament of England 
with what fucx'ours they could fpare, and not to 
obey the injundions of their fovereign. They 
went ftill farther, and had the alTurance to im- 
pute a part of thefe dreadful maflacres to the 
king’s own contrivance. In fact, the rebels of 
Ireland did not fail to fliow a royal patent, autho- 
ri/ing their attempts; and it is faid that fir 
Phelim O’Ncale, having fourid a royal patent in 
lord Caulfield’s houfe, whom he* had murdered. 
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he tore off the feaL.and aHixed it to a commll^ 
Son which he had forged for himfelf. 

However this he, thanking tdok all the pre- 
cautions in bis .power to ihow bis utter detefta- 
tion of thefe hloody proceedings j and being 
fenfible of his own inability to Ibpprefs the 
rebellion, he^had once more recourfe to his 
EngliQi parliament, and craved their alTifhince 
for. a fupply. But here he found no hopes of 
affiftance ; many infmuations were thrown out, 
that he had himfelf fomented this rebellion, and 
no money could be fpared for the extinftion of 
diftant dangers, /when they pretended that the 
kingdom was threatened with greater at home. 

It’W'as now that the republican fpiWt began to 
appear without any difguife in the prefent parlia- 
ment; and that party, inftead'of attacking the 
faults of the king, refolved to deftr<w monarchy. 
They had feen a republican fyftem of government 
lately eftablilbed in Holland, and attended with 
very noble efie£ls j they began, therefore, to with for 
a fimilar fyftem at home, and many produftions 
of the prefs at that time Iketched out the form. 
It would be piijiift to deny thefe men the praife 
of being guided by honeft motives ; but it would 
be unwife not. to fay alf9, that they were fwayed 
by wrong ones. In the comparifpn between a 
republic and a limited monarchy, the balance 
entirely inclines to the latter, fince a real re- 
public never yet exifted, except in fpeculation ; 
and, that liberty which demagogues proraife to 
their followers, is generally only fought after fof 
themfelves. The aim in general of popular lead- 
,dp|fis rather to dcprefs the great than exalt the 
/jlpmble ; and in fuch governments, the lower 
,;^uks of people are too commonly the moft ab- 
jeft fl^cs. In a republic, the number of ty- 
' rants 
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fants are capable of fupporting each other iii 
their injuftice ; while in a monarchy there is one 
objeft, who, if he offends, is eafily punilhable, 

^nd ought to be brought to juftice. 

The leaders of the oppofition beigan their ope- 
rations by a refolution to attack epifcopacy, which 
was one of the ftrongeft bulwarks of the royal 
power j but previbufly framed a remonftrance, 
in which they fummed up all their former gricv-'A.n. 164U 
ances. Thefe they aferibed to a regular fyftem 
of tyranny in the king, and aflerted that they 
amounted to a total fubvcrlion of the conftitu- 
tion. This, when drawn up by a tumultuous 
majority of the houfe, they ordered to be print- 
ed and publithed, without being carried up, as 
is ufual in fuch cafes, to the houfe of peers, 
for their affent and approbation. The commons 
having thus endeavoured to render the king’s ad- 
miniftration univerfally odious, then began upon 
the hierarchy. Their firft meafure was, by their 
own fingle authority, to fufpend all the laws 
which had been made for the obfervance of pub- 
lic worfliip. They particularly forbade bowing 
at the name of Jefus. They complained of the 
king’s filling five vacant billiopricks; and confider* 
ed it as an infult upon them, that he (liould com- 
plete and rtrengthen an order which they were 
refoivcd to abolifli. They accufed thirteen bi- 
fliops of high treafon, for enacting canons with- 
r'ut the confent of parliament j and endeavoured 
to prevail upon the bouie of peers to exclude 
* all the prelates from their feats and votes in that 
auguft affembly. But, notwithftanding all their 
efiprts, the lords refufed their concurrence to 
this law, and all fuch as any way tended to the 
farther limitation of royal authority, Ihenaa- 

V^OL ir. ■ C c jority 
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jority of the peers adhered to the kin^j and 
plainly forefaw the depreffion of the nobility as a 
neceffary confequence of the popular ufurpations 
on the crown. The commons murmured- at their 
refufal, mixed threats with their indignation, 
and began, for the firfl: time, to iufinuate that 
the buhnefs of the ftate could be carried on with- 
out them. 

In order to intimidate the lords into their 
meafures, the populace was let loofe to infult 
and threaten them. Multitudes of people flock- 
ed every day towards Weftminftcr, and infulted 
the prelates and fuch lords as adhered to the 
crown. Some feditious apprentices being feized 
and conirnitted to prifon, the houfc of commons 
immediately ordered them to be fet free. En- 
cemraged by the countenance of the houfe, the 
populace crowded about Whitehall, and threw 
out infolcnt menaces againft the king himfclf. 
It was at this -time that feveral reduced officers, 
and ftudents of the inns of court, offered their 
fcrviccs to the king, to reprefs the rioters ; and 
ni^ny frays enfued, not without bloodlhed. '^Tlie 
rabble, by way of reproach, were called Round- 
heads, from the manner of wearing their hair ; 
and the gentlemen, Cavahers. Thefe names af- 
terwards ferved to diftinguilh the partifans of 
either fide, and ferved Hill more to divide the 
nation. 

The fury of the comi.ions, and alfo of the po- 
pulace, did not fail to intimidate the bifhops : 
they faw the ftorm that was gathering againft ■ 
them ; and, probably to avert its effects, they rc- 
folyed to attend their duty in the houfe of lords 
no longer ; but drew up a proteft, which was 
•lignelfc'|iy twelve of them, in which they declar- 
"7 ed. 
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fed, that being hindered by the populace from at- 
tending at the houfe of lords, they refolved to 
go there no more till all commotions (hould be 
appeafed ; protefting, in the mean time, againft 
all fuch laws as Ihould be enafted in their ab- 
fence. 

This feceffion of the bilhops from the houfe 
of lords Vas what the commons meft ardently 
wiflied for j and they feized the opportunity with 
pleafure. An impeachment of high-.treafon was 
immediately font up againft them, as guilty of 
fubverting the fundamental laws, and invalidat- 
ing the legiflative authority. In confequence%f 
this they were by the lords excluded from parlia- 
ment*, and committed to cuftodyj 'no man in ei- 
ther houfe daring to fpeak, a word in their vin- 
dication. One of the lords, indeed, was heard 
to fay, that he did not believe they were guilty 
of treafon, but thodght they were mad, and 
therefore were litter for bedlam than a feat in 
parliament. 

This was a fatal blow to the royal intereft j 
but it foon felt a much greater from the king’s* 
own imprudence. Charles had long fupprefted 
his refentment, and only drove to fatisfy the 
commons by the greatnefs of his concellions j 
but finding that all his compliance had but in- 
creafed their demands, he could no longer con- 
tain. He gave orders to Herbert, bis attorney- 
general, to enter an accufation of high-treafon 
in the houfe of peers againft lord Kimbolton, 
•one of the mod popular men of his party, toge- 
ther with five commoners, fir Arthur Hazelrig, 
Hollis, Hampden, Pym, and Strode. The ar- 
ticles were, that they had traitoroufly endeavour- 
ed to fubvert the fundamental laws and govera- 

C c a ment 
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ment of thfe kingdom, to deprive the kifig of 
his regal power, and to impofe on his fubjefts 
an arbitrary and tyrannical authority ; that they 
had invited a foreign army to invade the king- 
dom j that they had aimed at fubverting the very 
rights and being of parliaments, and had a£tu- 
ally raifed and countenanced tumults agalnft the 
king. Men had fcarce leifure to wonder at the 
precipitancy and imprudence of this impeach- 
ment, when they were aftoniftied by another 
meafure, ftill more rafh and more unsupported. 
A feneant at arms, in the king’s name, demand- 
ed of the houfe the five members, and was fent 
back without any pofitivc anfwer. Tliis was 
followed by a condutf ftill more extraordinary. 
The next day the king himfcif was feen to enter 
the houfe of commons alone, advancing through 
the hall, while all the members ftood up to re- 
ceive him. The fpeaker withdrew from his chair, 
and the king took poffellion of it. Having feat- 
ed himfcif, and looked round him for fome time, 
he told the houfe that he was forty for the occa- 
. fion that forced him thither 3 that he was come 
in peribn to feize the members whom he had 
aecufed- of high- treafon, feeing they would not 
deliver them up to his f rjeant at arms. Ad- 
dreliing himfdf to the fpeaker, he dclired t® 
know whether any of them were in the houfe ; 
but the fpeaker, falling on his knees, replied, 
that he had neither eys to fee, nor tongue to 
fpeak in that place, but as the houfe was pleaf- 
ed to direft him 3 and he alked pardon for being, 
ablCjjto give no other anfwer. He then fate foi" 
fitfuc time, to fee if the aecufed were prefent 3 
but they had cfcaped a few minutes before his 
entry. Thus difappointed, perplexed, and not 
• know* 
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knowing on wh,om to rely, he next proceeded, 
amidft the clamours of the populace, who con- 
tinued to cry out, ^ Privilege ! privilege !” to 
the common council of the city, and made his 
complaint to them. The common council only 
anfwered his complaint with a contemptuous 
lllence j and on his return, one of the populace, 
more infolent than the relt, cried out, “ 7'o 
your tents, O Ifracl !” a watch word among the 
Jews, when they intended to abandon their 
princes. 

When the commons were aflembled the next 
day, they affected the greateft terror, and palftd 
an unajiimous vote that the king had violated 
their privileges, and they .con id not affomble 
again in the fame place, till they Ihould have 
obtained fatisfaftion, with a guard for their fecu- 
rity. 'I'hey aferibed the laft mcafure of the king 
to the counfels of the papifls ; and the city was 
thus filled with groundlcfs confternation. 

As the commons had artfully kept up their 
panic, in order to inflame the populace, and as 
the city was now only one feene of confulion, 
the king, afraid of expofing himfelf to any frefii 
infiilt from the fury of the populace, retired to 
Windfor, ovcrwholmed with grief, fliame, and 
remorfe. 'I here he began to refleft on the ralh- 
nefs of his former proceedings, and now too 
late rcfolved to make fome atonement. IJe 
therefore wrote to the parliament, informing 
them that he defifted from his former pro- 
ceedings againft the accufed members ; and af- 
fured them, that upon all occafions he W'ould be 
as careful of their privileges as of his life or his 
crown. Thus his former violence had rendered 
him hateful to his commons, and his prefent 
fubniilHon now rendered him contemptible. 

C c 3 The 
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The commons had already ftript the king of 
almoft all his privileges-; the billiops were fled, 
the judges were intimidated ; it now only remain- 
ed that, after fecuring the church and the law, 
they, Ihould get poflelTion of the fword aMb. The 
power of appointing, governors, generals, and 
levying armies, was ftill a remaining prerogative 
of the crown. Having, therefore, nrft magni- 
fied their terrors of popery, which perhaps they 
atlually dreaded, they proceeded to petition tljBt 
the Tower might be put into tjieir hands, and that 
Hull, Portfmcdth, and the fleet, Ihould be in- 
trufted to perfons of their chuiing. Thefe were 
requefts, the complying with which levelled all 
that remained of the ancient conftitution : how- 
ever, fuch was the nccellity of the times, that 
they were at firft contefted, and then granted. 
At la/l, every compliance only increafing the 
avidity of making frelli demands, the commons 
dclired to have a militia raifed, and governed by 
fuch officers and commanders as they Ihould no- 
minate, under pretext of fecuring them from the 
Irith papills, ot whom they were in great appre- 
henlions. 

Ic was here that Charles firft ventured to put 
a flop to his conceffions ; and that not by a re- 
tufal, but a delay. Me was at that time at 
Dover, attending the qjufeen, and the princefs 
of Orange, who had thought it prudent to leave 
the kingdom. He replied to the petition of the 
commons, that he had not now leifure to con- 
I’.der a matter of fuch great importance, and > 
therefore would defer an anfwer till his return. 
But the commons were well aware, that, though 
this was depriving him even of the fhadow of 
power, yet they had now gone too far to recede, 
»** and 
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and were therefore defirous of Jeaving him no 
authority whatfoever, as being confcious that 
themfelves would be the firft vidtims to its fury. 
They alleged that the dangers and diftempers 
of the nation were fuch as could endure no longer 
delay ; and unlefs the king fpeedily complied 
with their demands, they Ihould be obliged, both 
for his fafety and that of the kingdom, to dif- 
pofe of the militia by the authority of both 
houfes, and were relblved to do it accordingly. 
In their remonflrances to the king, they delired 
even to be permitted to command the army for 
an appointed time ; which fo exafperated him, 
that he exclaimed, “ No, not for an hour.” 
This peremptory refufal broke off^ll further 
treaty ; and both fides were now refolved to have 
recourfe to arms, 

Charles, taking the prince of Wales %vith him, 
retired to York, where he found the people more 
loyal, and lefs infedfed with the religious phrenfy 
of the times. Me found his caufc there backed 
by a more numerous party than he had expelled 
among the people. The queen, who was in 
Holland, was making fuccefsful levies of nieu 
and ammunition, by felling the crown-jewels. 
But, before war was openly declared, the ihaclow 
of a negotiation was carried on, rather to ferve 
as a'pretence to the people, than with a real de- 
fign of reconciliation. The king offered pro- 
pofals to the commons, which he knew they 
would not accept j and they in return fubmitted 
nineteen propofitions to his confideration, which, 
if complied with, would have rendered him en- 
tirely fubfervient to their commands. Their 
import was, that the privy-council, the principal 
officers of ftate, the governors of the king’s 

C c 4 children. 
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children, the commanders of the forts, his fleet 
and army, fliould Be all appointed by, and un- 
der the controul of parliament ; that papifts 
ftould be punifhed by their authority j that the 
church and liturgy Ihould be reformed at their 
difcretion j and that fuch members as had been 


difplaced fhould be Veftorcd. Thefe propofals, 
which, if they had been complied with, would 
have moulded the government into an arifto- 
cracy, were, happily for pofterity, reje£ted by 
the king. “ Should 1 grant thefe demands,’* 
faid he, in his reply, I might be waited on 
“ bare-headed } I might have my hand kifled, 
“ the title of majefty be continued to me, and 
“ the king’s authority fignified by both houles of 
“ parliament might be ftill the ftyie of your 
commands j I might have fwords and maces 
“ carried before me, and pleafe myfelf with the 
fight of a crown and feeptre (though even 
“ thefe twigs would not long flourifli, when the 
flock upon which they grew w^s dead) ; but as 
“ to true and real power, I fliould remain but 


" the outfide, but the pi£tufe, but the fign of a 
king.” War on any terms was, therefore, 
cfleemed preferable to fuch an ignominious peace. 
Thus the king and his parliament mutually re- 
proached each other for beginning a feene of 
flaughter, of which both were equally cul- 
pable, • ’ 
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Charles I. (continued.) 

ISTo period fince England began could fliow a, p.i64i. 
fo many inftances of courage, abilitie.s, and vir- 
tue, as the prefent fatal oppolition called forth 
into aftion. Now was the time when talents of 
all kinds, unchecked by authority, were called 
from the lower ranks of life, to difpute for power 
and pre-eminence. Both tides, equally confi- 
dent of the juftice of their caufe, appealed to 
God to judge of the reditude of their intentions. 

The parliament was conviced that it fought for 
heaven, by afferting its regards for a peculiar 
mode of worfliip j and the king was not lefs con- 
vinced that his claims were ifecred, as he had 
ever been taught to confider them as of divine 
original. Thus paflion and enthufiafm on each 
fide animated the combatants j and courage ra- 
ther than condud, among thefe undifeiplined 
troops, decided the fortune of the day. 

Never was conteft more unequal than feemed 
at firft between 'the contending parties ; the king 
being entirely deftitute of every advantage. His 
revenue had been feized by parliament ; all the 
fea-port towns were in their hands, except New- 
caftle ; and thus they were poireffed of the cuf- 
toms which thefe could fupply ; the fleet was 
at their difpofal ; all magazines of arms and am- 
jnunition were feized for their ufe; and they had 
the wilhesi'of all the moft active members of the 
nation. 

To oppofe this, the king had "that ackno\y- 
jedged reverence which was paid to royalty, fo 

give 
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give fan£lion to his caufe. The greater part of 
the nobility adhered to him, as their diftinftions 
mull rife or fall with the fource of honour. Mod 
of the men of education* alfo, and the ancient 
gentry, dill confidered loyalty as a virtue, and 
armed their tenants and fervants in his caufe. 
With thefe followers and hopes he refolved to 
take the field, and erefted the royal dandard at 
Nottingham. 

Manifedees on the one fide and the other were 
now difperfed throughout the whole kingdom ; 
and the people were univerfaliy divided between 
two fadlions, diftinguilhed by the names of Ca- 
valiers and Roundheads. I’he king, to bind 
himfelf by the mod folemn engagements to his 
people, made the following protedation before 
his whole army. 

“ I do promife, in the prefonce of almighty 
“ God, and as I hope for his bleiling and pio- 
“ te£lion, that I will, to the utniod of my power, 
“ defend and maintain the true reformed protef- 
” tant religion, eflablifncd in the church of 
“ England ; and, by the grace of God, in the 
“ fame will live and die. 

“ I defire that the laws may be ever the mea- 
“ fun- of my goverrnient, aiid that the liberty 
“ and property of th,e fubjcdl may be preferved 
“ by them with the fame care as myown jud 
“ rights. And if it pleafe God, by his bleiling 

on this army raifed for my neceflary defence, 
“ to preferve me from the prefent rebellion, I 
“ do folcmnly and faithfully promife, in the, 
“ fight of God, to maintain the jud privileges 
“ and freedom of parliament, and to govern, to 
“ the utmod of my power, by the known fta- 
“ lutes and cudom§ of the kingdom j and par- 

“ ticularly 
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ticularly to obferve inviolably the laws to 
“ which I have given my confent this parlia- 
nient. Mean while, if this emergence, and 
“ the great neceffity to which I am driven, beget 
any violation of law, I hope it (hall be im- 
“ puted by God and man to the authors of this 
“ war, not to me, who have fo earneftly labour- 
“ ed to preferve the peace of the kingdom, 

“ When I willingly fail in thefc particulars, I 
“ lhall expe£l no aid or relief from man, nor any 
protection from above. But in this refolution 
1 hope for the chearful allillance of all good 
" men, and am confident of the bleiling of hea- 
ven." 

The fincerity with which this fpeech was de- 
livered, and the juftice of its conte nts, fervcd to 
ftrengthen the king’s caufe. At firft he appear- 
ed in a very low condition ; bcfides the train- 
bands of the county, raifcd by fir John Digby, 
the Ihcriff, he had not got together three hun- 
dred infantry. His cavalry, which compofed hi.s 
chief ftrcngth, exceeded not eight hundred, and 
were very ill provided with arms. However, he 
was foon gradually reinforced from all quarters ; 
but not being then in a condition fo face his ene- 
mies, he thought it prudent to retire by flow 
marches to Derby, and thence to Shrewlbury. in 
order to countenance the lc\ ies which his 
friends were making in thofe quarters. 

In the mean time, the parliament were not 
remifs in preparations on their fide. They had 
9 . magazine of arms at Hull, and, fir John Ho- 
tham was appointed governor of that place by 
parliament. Charles had fome time before pre- 
sented himfelf before that town, but was refufed 
adraiflion : and from this they drew their prin- 
cipal 
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cipal refources. The forces alfo, which had 
been every where raifed on pretence of the fer- 
vice of Ireland, were now more openly enlifted 
by the parliament fof their own purpofes j and 
the command given to the earl of Effex, a bold 
man, vi^ho rather defired to fee monarchy abridg- 
ed than totally deftroyed. In London, no lefs 
than four thoufand men were enlifted in one day ; 
and the parliament voted a declaration, which 
they required every member to fubferibe, that 
they would live and die with their general. Or- 
ders were alfo iflTued out for loans of money and 
plate, which were to defend the king and both 
houfes of parliament ; for they ftill preferved this 
ftyle. This brought immenfe quantities of plate 
to the treafury ; and To great was men’s ardour 
in the caufe, that there was more than they could 
find room for. By thefe means they found them- 
felves in afliort time at the head of fixteen thou- 
fand men ; and the carl of Kflex led them to- 
wards Northampton againft the king. 

The army of the royalifts was not fo great as 
that of Eflex ; however it was fuppofed to be 
better difeiplined, and better conduced. I'he 
two fons of the unfortunate eleftor Palatine, 
prince Rupert and prince Maurice, offered their 
fervices to the king, and v.ere gladly accepted. 
A flight advantage gained by prince Rupert over 
colonel Sandys, in the beginning, gave great 
hopes of his future aftivity, and infpired the 
army with refolution to hazard a battle. So little 
were both armies fkilled in the arts and ftrata.i 
gems of war, that they were within fix miles of 
each other before they were acquainted with 
theft mutual approach j and, what is remark- 
able. 
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able, they had been ten days within twenty miles 
of each other, without knowing it. 

Edge-Hill was the firft place where the two 
armies were put in array againft each other, and 
the country firft drenched in civil flaughtcr. It 
was a dreadful fight, to fee above thirty thoufand 
of the braveft men in the world, inftead of em- 
ploying their courage abroad, turning it againft 
each other, while the deareft friends, and the 
neareft kinfmen, enibraced oppofite lides, and 
prepared to bury their private regards in fac- 
tious hatred. In the beginning of this engage- 
ment, fir Faithful Fortefeue, who had levied a 
troop for the Irilh war, but had been obliged to 
ferve in the parliamentary army, deferted to the 
royalifts, and fo intimidated the parliamentary 
forces, that the whole body of cavalry fled. 
The right wing of their army followed their ex- 
ample j but the victors too eagerly purfuing, Ef- 
fex’s body of referve wheeled upon the rear of 
the purfuers, and made great havock among 
them. After the royalifts had a little recovered 
from their furprife, they made a vigorous ftand ; 
and both fides for a time ftood gazing at each 
other, without fufficient courage to renew the 
attack. They all night lay under arms, and 
next morning found themfelves in fight of each 
other; this had been the time for the king to, 
have ftruck a decifive blow i he loft the oppor- 
tunity ; and both fides feparated with equal lofs. 
Five thoufand men arc faid to have been found 
•dead on the field of battle. 

It would be tedious, and no way inftruflive, 
to enter into the marchings and countermarch- 
ings of thefc undifeiplined and ill-con4lll£tcd 
armies : war was a new trade to the Englilh, as 

they 
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they had not feen an hoftile engagement iri 
the ifland for near a century before. The 
queen came to re-inforce the royal party; the 
had brought foldiers and ammunition frqm Hol- 
land, and immediately departed to furnilh more. 
But the parliament, who knew its own ftrength, 
was no way difcouraged. Their demands feemed 
to increafe in proportion to their lofles ; and as 
they were repreffed in the field, they grew more 
haughty in the cabinet. Such governors as 
gave up their fortreffes to the king, were at- 
tainted of high-treafon. It was in vain for the 
king to fend propofals after any fuccefs ; this 
only raifed their pride and their animofity. But 
though this defire in the king to make peace 
with his fubjefts was the higheft encomium on 
his humanity, yet his long negotiations, one 
of which he carried on at Oxford, were faulty 
as a warrior. He wafted that time in alterca- 
tion and treaty, which he fliould have employed 
in vigorous exertions -in the field. 

However, this firft campaign, upon the whole, 
wore a favourable afpcft. One vidory followed 
after another : Cornwall was reduced to peace 
and obedience under the king : a vidory w'as 
gained over the parliamentarians at Stratton-Hill, 
in Devonfliire; another at Roundaway-Down, 

, ^bout two miles from the Devizes ; and a third 
in Chalgrave Field. Brittol was belieged and 
taken ; and Gloucefter was befieged ; -the bat- 
tle of Newbury was favourable to the royal 
caufe ; and great hopes of fuccefs were formedi 
from an army in the North, raifed by the mar- 
quis of Newcaftie. 

m in this campaign, the two braveft and 
greatfft men of their refpedive parties were 

killed i 
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killed ; as if it was intended, by the kindncfs 
of Providence, that they (hould be exempted 
from feeing the miferies and the flaughter which 
were Ihortly to enfue. Thefe were John Hamp* 
den, and Lucius Cary, lord Faulkland. 

In an incurfion made by pri^e Rupert to 
within about two miles of. the enemy’s quarters, 
a great booty was obtained. This the parlia- 
mentarians attempted to refcue ; and Hampden, 
at their head, overtook the royalifts in Chal- 
grave Field. As he ever was the firft to enter 
into the thickell of the battle, he was Ihot in 
the llioulder with a brace of bullets, and the 
bone broke. Some days after he died in great 
pain ; nor could his whole party, had their 
army met a total overthrow, ha\e been caft 
into greater confternation. Even Charles his 
enemy felt for his difafter, and offered his own 
furgeon to ailift his cure. Hampden, whom we 
have feen, in the beginning of thefe troubles, rc- 
fufe to pay fliip-money, gained, by his inflex- 
ible integrity, the efteem even of his enemies. 
To thefe he added affability in converfatlon, 
temper, art, eloquence in debate, and penetra- 
tion in council. • 

But Faulkland was fllll a greater lofs, and a 
greater charafter. He added to Hampden’s fcr 
verc principles, a politenefs and elegance but 
then beginning to be known in F.ngland. He 
had boldly withftood the king’s pretenfions, 
while he faw him making a bad ufe of his pow- 
er ; but when he perceived the defign of the 
parliament to overturn the religion and the 
conftitution of his country, he changed his fide, 
and ftedfaftly attached himfelf to the cfbVn. 
From the beginning of the civil war, his natural 

chear- 
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chearfiilnefs and vivacity forfook him ; he be* 
came melancholy, fad, pale, and negligent of 
his perfon. When the two armies were in fight 
of each other, and preparing for the battle of 
Newbury, he appeared defirous of terminating 
his life, lince he could not compofe the miferies 
'of his country. Still anxious for his country 
alone, he dreaded the too profperous furcefs of 
his own party, as much as that of the enemy ; 
and he profeffed that its miferies had broken his 
heart. His ufual cty among his friends, after a 
deep filcnce, and frequent fighs, was “ Peace ! 
Peace !” He now faid, upon the morning of the 
engagement, that he was weary of the times, 
and Ihould leave them before night. He was 
lliot by a mulket-ball in the belly j and his 
body was next morning found among a heap of 
(lain. His writings, his elegance, his juftice, 
and his courage, deferved fuch a death of glory : 
and they found it. 

'I he king, that he might make preparations 
during the winter for the enfuing campaign, 
and to oppofc the defigns of the W^eftininfter 
parliament, called one at Oxford ; and this was 
the firft time that England faw two parliaments 
fitting at the fame time. His houfe of peers 
was pretty full j his houfe r f commons conlifted 
of about an hundred and forty, which amounted 
to not above half of the other houfe of com- 
mons. From thi.s fliadow of a parliament he 
received foinc fupplies ; after which it was pro- 
rogued, and never after aflcmbled. « 

li^helmean time the parliament were equally 
a£^®*on their fide. They pafled an ordinance, 
coOTnanding all the inhabitants of London and 
its neighbourhood to retrench a meal a week, 

and 
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and to pay the value of it for tbe fupport of the 
public caufe. But what was muph luore effe^ual, 
the Septs, wher confidered %u- 

lar, le^ a ftrong aruiy to their affilii^e. They ie< 
vied an army of fourteen thbufawtnen in the 
eaft, under the earl of Manche^^£ ^ey bad 
an army of ten thoufand men uii^er £i3ex, and 
another of nea^ the fame force under fir Wil- 
liam Waller. Thefe .were fuperior to any furpe 
the king could bring into the fierd; ' and were 
well appointed with ammunition, provifions, 
and pay. 

Hoftilities, which even during the winter- a . d . 1644. 
feafon had never been wholly difeontinued, were 
renewed in fpring with their; ufua^> fury, and 
ferved to defolate the kingdo% without decid- 
ing viAory. Each county joined that fide to 
which it was addicted from motives, of convic- 
tion, intereft, or fear, though fome obferveda 
perfeft neutrality. Several frequently petition- 
ed for peace ; and all the wife and good were 
earneft in the cry. What particularly deferves 
remark, was an attempt of the women of Lon- 
don, who, to the number of two or three thou- 
fand, went in a body to the houfi of commons, 
earneftly demanding a peace. “ Give us thofe 
“ traitors,” faid they, “ that are againft a peace j 

give them, that we may tear them in pieces.” 

The guards found, forae difficulty in quelling 
this infurreflion, ^d one or two women Iqu 
their lives in the fray. . 

^ The battle of Marfton-Mcor was the begin- 
ning of the king’s .misfortunes aud dilgrace. 

Tire Scotch and parliamentarian aimy hadjjdin- 
ed, and were befieging York, when prince Ru- 
pert, joined by the marquis of NewcaUe, de- 

VoL. II. D d termined 
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temined to.raife the liege. Both (ides drew u|f 
08 >Mttr(ion-Moor> to the number of fifty thou* 
famd* 8ud the viffory feemed Iqng mideoided 
them. Rt^.eit> who commanded the 
ri^t wing of the royaliils, was of^ofed by 
Oliver C^ontweil, who now firft came into no- 
tice, at the bJhd of a body of troops whom he 
had taken care ‘to levy and ^fcipline. Crom- 
well was vi^ofious ; he pulhed his opponents 
oW the fieldi fallowed the vanquiihed, returned 
lo a iecond engagement, and a ifecond vtdory j 
the prince’s whole train of artillery was taken } and 
the royalifis never after recovered the blow. 

While the king was unfortunate in the field, 
he was not more fucce&ful in negotiation. A 
-beaty was begun at Uxbridge, which, like all 
othersj came to nothing. The puritans de- 
mand^ a total abolition the epucopacy aivl 
all church-ceremoniesf and this Charles, h-om 
convidion, frmn intwefi, and perfuafion, was 
. not willing to pertttR. He had all along ad- 
hj^d to the ep^G^al jurifdifiion, not only be- 
caufe it was favourable to monarchy, bat.becaufe 
all his adherents were pafiionately devoted to it. 
He eileemed biihops as elTential to the Chriftian 
church ; and thought himfelf bound, not only 
by temporal but facred ties, to defend them. 
The parliament was as <d>ftinately bent upon re- 
moving this order ; and, to (how their refolu- 
tion, tegan with the foremoft of the number. 

William Laud, archbilbep of Canterbury, as 
we have already ^en,. had been imprifoned i^ 
the Tower at die .fame tone with Strafford t and 
he ^^ psifiently endured fo Jong a confinement, 
w h^ pt being brought to any trial. He was 
thmofbre, aoculed t>f high trOafon in en- 
deavouring 
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deavotiring to fubvert the fundamentill laws, 
and of other high crimes and mifdemeanms. 
Thevgcoundtefs charge of poperf* which his 
life and afterwards his death belted» tviui urged 
againft him. In his defence, he fyiokt feveral 
hours, with that courage wbic|| ieems the re* 
fult of innocence and inte^]^. ^ The )ords« 
who were his judges, appeared willing to acqHit 
him; but the commons, bis acoufier^ hntmg 
how his trial was likely to palTed an ordinance 
for his execution, and terrined the lords who con- 
tinued obftinate, to give their comfent. Sevan peers 
alone voted in this important queftion ; all the 
reft, either from ftiame or fear, did not appear. 

When brought to the fcaffold, this venerable 
prelate, without any terror, " b>it in the ufual 
tone of his exhortations from the pulpit," made 
.the people a long fpeecb. He told them that 
he had examined his heart ; and thanked God 
that he found no fins there which deferyoS the 
death he was going to fufter. The king, he 
faid, had been traduced hy fbme, as labouring 
to introduce popery j but he believed him as 
found a proteftant as any man in the kiitgdom j 
and as for parliaments, though he difliked the 
condud of one or two, yet he never deftgned 
to change the laws of his country, or the pro- 
teftant religion. After he had prayed for a fow 
minutes, the executioner foverim bis head at a 
blow. It is indeed a melancholy conflderation, 
that in thefe times of trouble* the hek m^n were 
thofc on either fide who cbi^ fuffored. 

The death of Laud was'foilosrod % a total 
alteration of the cerem^lee of tiif^i^^tsrch. 

The Liturgy was, by a publfo a^^tlhliflted 
the day he died, as if he l»d beenT flNl tmly oh* 

D d a ftacie 
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Rack to ita -^^al retnoval. The church of 
Engtanid was in all refpe£ts brought to a confer* 
mkjiHto the puritanical eftabliflunent ; while the 
' citizens of London^ and the Scotch army, gave 
.public thanks for fo happy an alteration. 

' The total abolition of the reformed religion, 
as eftablilhed by queen Elizabeth, feemed at firft 
to promife vigour- and confiftence to the counfels 
of the parliamentarians. But fuch is the nature 
of man, that if he docs not find, he makes op- 
pofition. 'From the moment the puritans began 
to be apparently united, and ranked under one 
denomination of Preibyterians, they began again 
to divide into frefh parties, each profeffing dif- 
ferent views and • interefts. One part of the 
houfe was compofed of Prefbyterians, ftriftly 
fo called ; the other, though a minority, of In- 
dependents, a new fe£t that had lately been in- 
troduced, and gained ground furprilingly. 

I’he difference between thefe two fefts would 
be hardly worth mentioning, did not their reli- 
gious opinions influence their political conduct. 
The church of England, as we have feen, had 
appointed bifhops of clerical ordination, and a 
book.' of common-prayer. The prefbyterians 
exclaimed againll both ; they were for having 
the church governed by cl'rgymen elefted by 
the people, and prayers made without premedi- 
tation. The indepiMidents went ftill farther; 
they excluded all the clergy; they maintained 
that every man might pray in public, exhort 
his audience, and < explain the feriptures. « 
1 heir politii^t - Kept pace with their 

religious. with reducing the 

king to ma^pSflhate, which was the aim 

of.4|ililB pre&yterkms, ^ this fe£f afpired at 
7 the 

7 ^ 
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the abolition not onir of all monarchy, but of 
all fubor4ination. Iney maintained, and they 
makdained tight, that all men were bom equal } 
but they alleged alfo, that no accidental or ar- 
tihcial inftitutions could dellroy this equality; 
and there they were deceived. Could fuch a 
plan of government as theirs be pra&icable, it 
would no doubt be the moft happy $ but the wile 
and induftrious muft in every country prevail 
over the weak and idle ; and the bad iuccefs of 
the independent fcheme foon after diowed how 
ill adapted fuch fpeculative ideas were to human 
infirmity. PoffelTed, however, with an high 
idea of their own reffitude both in religion 
and politics, they gave way to a furly piide, 
which is ever the refult of *iarrow manners 
and folitary thinking. 

Thefe were a body of men that were now grow- 
ing into confideration ; their apparent fan6fity, 
their natural courage excited by enthufiaCm, and 
their unceafing perfeverance, began to work con- 
liderable effeits j and, though they were out- 
numbered in the houfe of commons, which was 
compofed of more enlightened minds, they 
formed a m^ority in the army, made up chiefly 
of the loweft of the vulgar. 

The rwalifts endeavoured to throw a ridicule 
on this l^aticifm, without being fenfiblc how 
much rcafon they had to apprehend its danger- 
ous confequences. The forces of the king 
were united by much feebler ties j and licence 
, among them, which bad been introduced by the 
want of pay, had rifen to a dangerous hdght, 
rendering them as formidable to their friends as 
their enemies. To increaie this DBpopiilarity, 
the king, finding the •parUament o£4potland as 

D d 3 well 
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well that* of England delaring againft him, 
,tliooght proper to make a truce with the paplfis 
\( Ireland, in order to bring over the En^iih 
lorcft who ferved in that kingdom. With tnefe 
treopa he alfo received fome of the native Irifli 
into his fervice, who ftill retained their fierce* 
nefs and their Wbarity. This gave the parlia* 
ment a plaufible opportunity of upbraiding him 
with taking papilla into his fervice, and gave a 
colour to the ancient calumny of his naving 
excited them to rebel. Unfortunately, too foon 
after, it was found that they rather increafed 
the hatred of his fubje^ts than added to the 
firength of his army. They were routed by 
Fairmx, one of the generals of the parliament 
army ; and though they threw down their arms, 
they were flaughtered without mercy. It is faid 
that feveral women were found among the flain, 
who with long knives had done confiderable ex- 
ecution ; but me animofity of the Englilh againft 
thefe wretches at that time might have given rife 
to the report. 

misfortunes were foon after fucceeded 
. by another* Charles, who had now retired to 
Oxford, found himfelf at the head of a turbu- 
lent feditinus army, who, from wanting pay, 
were fcarcely fub}e£l to cont oul j while, on the 
Other bandj^the parliamentarians were well fup. 
plied and paid, and held together from principle. 
The parliament to tnem an example of 
difintereftednefs m their own bondu6l4 palled an 
a£l, called the which de^ t 

^rved all commendation. They refolved, lell 
it ihould be (Uggeiied by the nation that their 
Uitent was to make fhemfelves makers, that no 

of thehl Should have a command 
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in the ^my. The fonmer generals, were therefore 
c^ged; the earls of Mex, DeQbigh> and 
^S^^er gave up their corntni^iotis} and 
Fairfax, who was now af^ointed general with 
Cromwell, whp found means to keep at once his 
feat and his commidion, new modelled the army. 

This, which, might at lirft have feemed to weaken 
their forces* gave them new fpirit ; and the fol- 
diers* become more confident in their new com* 
roanders, were irrefiftible. 

Never was a more fingularhrmy aflembled than 
that which now drew the fword in the parlia* 
mentary caufe. The officers exercifed the office 
of chaplains ; and, during the intervals of ac* 
tion, inftru&ed their troops by fermpns, prayers, 
and exhortations. Rapturous ecftafies fup- 
plied the place of ftudy and refle6flon; and 
while they kindled as they fpoke, they afcribed 
their own warmth to a defcent of the fpirit from 
heaven. The private foldiers, feized with the 
fome fpirit, employed, their vacant hours in 
prayer, in perufing the holy fcriptures, in ghoft* 
ly conferences. When inarching to the field of 
battle, the hymn and the ejaculation, mixed 
their notes with thofe of the trumpet. An army 
thus afituated became invincible. 

The wellrdifputed battle which decided the Jum 4. 
fate of Charles, was fought at Nafeby, a village 
in Yorklhire. The main body of th^ royal army 
was commanded by lord Aliley j prince Rupert 
ied the right wing, fir Marmaduke Lansdale 
, the left; and the king himfelf headed the body 
pf referve. On the dppofite fide, Fairfax and 
Skippon commanded the xn^'^itt bpdy ; Cromwell 
led on the right wing, and ketQ%^fon*iQrlaw, 
rite left. Prince Rupert atri^tllpfthl left wing 
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with h» tifual impctuolity 'and fuccefs : they 
we^b^^ and purfued as far as the village ; 
btif be Ibft time in attempting to make-bhnfelf 
frailer of their artillery. Cromwell, in the mean 
time* was equally fuccefsful on his fide, and 
Ivoke through the enemies* horfe after a very ob- 
ilinate reliftance. ’ While thefe were thus en- 
gaged, the infantry on both fidcs maintained the 
conflift with equal ardour j and, in fpite of the 
efforts of Fairfax and'Skippon, their' battalions 
began to give wajr.^ But it was now that Crom- 
well returned with his viftorious forces, and 
charged the king’s infantry in flank with fuch 
vigour, that a total rout began to enfue. By 
this time princeRUpert had rejoined the king and 
the fmall body of referve but his troops, though 
viftorious, could not be brought to a fecond 
charge. They were at all times lieentious and 
ungovernable ; but they wore now intimidated j 
for the parliamentarians having recovered from 
the firft fhock, ftood ready in order of battle to 
receive them. 'I'he king was defirous of charg7 
ing them at the head of bis rOferve ; but the carl 
of Carnwath, who rode ; by his majefty’s fide, 
feizing the bridle of his horfe, turned him round, 
faying, with a loud oath, Will you go upon 
V your death in an inftant?” The troops feeing 
this motion, wheeled to the right, and rode off 
in fuch confufibn,* that they could not be rallied 
again during the reft of the day. The king, per- 
ceiving the battle Wholly loft, was obliged to 
abandon the field- to his enemies, who took all t 
his cannon, baggage^' and above five thoufand 
^ifoners. , • ' ’ ^ 

_ This 'fatal blow the king never after recover- 
ed ^his arotyljj^ depended, and the conquerors 

. ’ made 



niade as many capUves as they thouj^ht proper. 
Among the other fpoils ..taken on thi» occa^, 
the king’s cabinet of letters .was in whkh 

was contained all his private correfpondenec 
with the queen. Thefe were fhortly after, pub*' 
liflied by the cotnmand of the parliftmeht^: vt^ 
took a vulgar and brutal pleafure 4fi ridiculing' 
aU4hofe tender effufions which were pever drawn 
up forli^e public eye. . ^ ,i.> 

The battle of Nafeby put the parliamentarians 
in poffellion of almoft all the throng cities of the 
kingdom, Briftol, Bridgwater, Chefter,' Sber-i 
born, and Bath. Exeter was beiieged ; and all 
the king’s troops in the weftem counties being 
entirely difperfed, Fairfax pre^d the .place, and 
it furrendered at difcrkipn. ihie king’s interefts 
feemed going to ruin on every quarter. The 
Scottilli army, which, as has been faid, to<^ 
part with the parliament, having made them* 
ielves mailers of Cafliile after an obftinate fiege, 
marched fouth, and laid liege to Hereford.%. An- 
other engagement followed between the l^ing 
and the parliamentarians, in which his forceSwere ' 
put to the rout by colonel Jones, a thoufand of bis 
men made priloners, and live hundred flain. 
Thus furrounded, haralTed on every fide, h&rcs 
treated to Oxford, that in all conditions of bis ‘ 
fortune had held Ileady to bis caufe j and them 
he refolved to pfifer new terms to his viflorious 
purfuers. ’ 

Nothing could be more ^e^ing than the 
king’s fituation . during his abode at Oxford. Sad- 
dened by his late melancholy difallers, iraprelfed 
with the apprehenfions of fuch as hung over 
him, harafied by the murmurs, <«f thofe ^wha had 
followed his caufe, Ins 

incapa-* 
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it)Cf pacity to relieve them, now was willing 
tOtgranI the.parliament their own terms, and at 
hny rate to procure a reconciliation. He there- 
Ctoa fimt them repeated meflaaes to this purpofe ; 

they never df»gned to ma^e him the lead re* 
pty. At laft, after reproaching him with the 
nk>od fpilt during the war, they told him that 
they were preparing fome bills, to whic^if*he 
would confent, they would then he able judge 
of his pacific inclinations. 

In the mean time Fairfax was approaching 
with a powerful and victorious army, and was 
taking the proper 'iieafures for laying fiege to 
Oxford, which promifed an eafy furrender. To 
be taken captive, and led in triumph by his in* 
Ihleiil fubjeCls, was wbat Charles juftly abhorred ; 
and every infult and violence was to be dreaded 
from the foldiery, who had felt the effeCts of his 
oppofition. In this defperate extremity he em- 
braced a meafure which, in any other fituation, 
might juftly lie under the imputation of impru- 
dence and indifcrction. H.e refolved to give 
himfelf up to the Scots army, who bad never 
teftified fuch implacable animofity againft him, 
and to truft to their loyalty for the reft. 

That he might the better conceal -his delign 
from the people of Oxford, orders were given at 
every gate ot the city for allowing three perfons 
to pafs. In the night, the king, accompanied 
by one do^or Hudfon, and Afliburnham, 
took the road towards London, travelling as 
Aftiburnham’s feryaot. in fafil* came fo, 
near London, that he once entertained fome 
thoughts of entering that city, and of throwing 
hi^ielf on the mercy of the parliament. At laft, 
gllei- paffing dliroogh many crofs-roads and by- 
ways. 
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ways, he arrived at the Scots camp before jn*s«^ 
Newark, add difcovered himfelf to lord lovea^ **♦*» 
the Scota general. 

The Scots, who. had before giv^n him ^Mm 
genera] afliiraiices of their ddeifty and protdS^i^ 
now feemed greatly , furprifed at his arrival atn^^ 
them. Ihftead 0/ beftowing thought i^^his 
intcreft^, they inftantly entered ititO a CcN^lta* 
tion upoththeir own.- The cbmmilfiofi^ of their ’ 
army fent up an account of fhO king^i arrival to 
the parliament ; md declared his cptning 
was altogether uninvited and Une£ape^ed> lu the 
mean time th^ prevailed upon the king to give 
dirediiotts for lurraidering all h|s garriibns to the 
parliament, with which he cmnpl^. la re> 
turn for this condefcenlion, thtty'trcated him with 
very long fermons among the'ccclefiaftics, and 
with the ' moft cautious referve, but very dif- 
ferent frond refpe^, among the cheers. The- 
preachers of the party indeed infulted him from 
the pulpit ; and one of them, after rej^oaching 
him to his face with his t»ifcondu£l, ordcMrOd 
that pfalm to be fung, which b^ins, 

** Why doft thou, tyrant, bdaft thyfelf. 

Thy wicked deeds to praife 
Ihe king itood up, and called fm* that p&lra 
which begins with thefe words, 

“ Have mercy. Lord, on me, I pray : 

For men would me devour.” , 

The audience accordingly fung this pialm in 
compaffion to majefty in diftrefs. 

» The parliament being informed of the king's 
captivity, immediately entered into a treaty with 
the Scots about delivering up their priioner* 

The Scots had, from their firl| entrance into 
jfoglaod, been allowed pay 'by . ‘the parliament, 

in 
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in 0f4cr to prevent their plundering the countryj 
th»y however, remained unpaid, from 
unavoidable neceffities of the tiipes^ and 
inueh more was claimed by the Scots than was 
^really due. Neverthelefs, they now faw this a 
convenient time for infifting on their arrears; 
ancf tbey refolved to make the king die inllru- 
ment'by which this money was to be obteieed. 
After various debates upon this head/oetween 
them an^ftte parliament, in which they pretend* 
ed to greaV honour, and infifted upon many 
punftilios, they agreed, that upon payment of 
four hundred ,thoufand pounds, they would de- 
liver up the king to his enemies : and this was 
chearfully complied with. An a£iion fo atro- 
cious may be palliated, but can never be de- 
fended ; they returned home, laden with plun- 
der, and the reproaches of all good men. 

From this .period to the defpotic government 
of Cromwell, the conftitution was convulfed 
with all the agitations of fadion, guilt, igno- 
rance, and enthufiafm. The kingly power be- 
ing laid low, the parliament attempted to aiTume 
the fein ; but they were foon to fubmit in turn 
to the military power, which, like all demo- 
c{:actes, was turbulent, tranfient, feeble, and 
bloody. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP. XXXtt. 
Char^-es L (coatinued^ . , 

rT^ • >>■ 

.A HE king being delivered 6ver b;)r die Scots 
to^thc^arliatnentary comtbiflionerS, he was con- 
ducted dvder a guard to Hotmby *Caftle> in 
Northamptonlhire. They treated mm in con- 
finement with the moft rigotous feverity, dif^ 
miffing all his ancient fervants, debarring him 
from all vifits, and cutting of all* communica- 
tion with his friends and family. 

The civil war was now over; the king had 
abfolved his followers from their allegiance, and 
the parliament had now no enemy to fear, ex- 
cept thofe very troops by which they had extend- 
ed their overgrown authority. But in prcmor- 
tioii as the terror of the king’s power dimmimed, 
the divilions between the independents and the 
prefbyterians became more apparent. The ma- 
jority in the houfe were of the prelb}nterian feft ; 
but the majority of the army were ftaunch inde- 
pendents. At the head of this ffeft was Crom- 
well, who fecretly directed its operatbns, and 
invigorated all their meafures. 

Oliver Cromwell, whofe talents now began to 
appear in full luftre, was the fon of a private 
gentleman of Huntingdon ; but being the fon of 
a fecond brother, he inherited a very fmall pa- 
ternal fortune. He had been fent to Cambridge ; 
but his inclinations not at that time turning to 
the calm occupations of elegant literature, be 
was remarkable only for the profligacy of his 
•cohduCt, and the wafting bis paternal fortune. 

It 
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It W8S) fterhiqpS) his poverty that induced him 
to fisU mto the oppohte extreme (bortly after } 
fotV being one of the moR debauched men 
in the kingdom, he became the moR rigid and 
.abftetnious. The iame vehemence of temper, 
which had tianfported him into the extremes of 

S leafure, now diftinguiflied his religious habits. 

[e endeavoured to improve bis fliatte y s A^f br- 
tunes by agriculture ; but this expedient ferved 
onJy to plunge him in fmther difficulties. He 
was even determined to go over and fettle in 
New-England j but was hindered by the king’s 
ordinance to the contrary. From accident or 
intrigue, he was chofen member for the town of 
Cambridge, in the long parliament; but he 
feemed at drft to pofiefs no talents for oratory, 
his perfon being ungraceful, his drefs ilovenly, 
his elocution homely, tedious, obfeure, and em« 
barrafled. He ma^ up, however, by zeal and 
perfeverance, what he wanted in natural powers ; 
and being endowed with unffiaken intrepidity, 
much diilimulation, and a thorough conviiStion 
of the re£litude of his caufe, he rofe, through 
the gradations of preferment, to the poft of lieu- 
tenant-general under Fairfax; but, in reality, 
podeffing the fupreme'command over the whole 
army. 

Soon after the retreat of the Scots, the pref- 
byterian party, feeing every thing reduced to 
obedience, began to talk of difmiffing a confi- 
derable part of the army, and fending the reft to 
Ireland. It may eafiiy be fuppofed, that for 
every the army were as unwilling to dif- 

band as to be led over into a country as yet un- 
‘‘Ifed, uncultivated, and barbarous. Crom- 
took ewe to infpire them with a horror of 

< either ; 

sn 
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either; they loved him for his bravery and i«> 
ligious zeal, and ftill more for his feemti^ aSte- 
tion* to .them. Inftead, therefore, of preparhi^ 
to dtfband, the^ refolved to petition i and they 
began by delinng an indemnity, ratided by the 
king, for any illegal actions which thw might 
have committed during the war. This the 
'bsHnmon8,.in tom, treated with great feverity ; 
they votedv that this petitim tended to intro* 
duce munity, to put conditions upon the parlta* 
ment, to obftru^ the relief of the kingdom of 
Ireland ; and they threatened to proceed againft 
the promoters of it as enemies to the fiate, and 
difturbers of the public peace. 

The army now began to confider themfelves 
as a body diftinft from the comn.onwealth ; and 
complained, that they had fecured the general 
tranquillity, while they were, at the fame time, 
deprived of the privileges of Englifiimen. In 
oppofition, therefore, to the parliament at Weft- 
minfter, a military parliament was formed, com- 
posed of the oincers and common foldiers of 
each regiment. The principal officers formed 
a council to reprefent the body of peers ; the fol- 
diers elected two men out of each company to 
reprefent the houfe of commons; and thefeWere 
called the Agitators of the army. Cromwell 
took care to be one of the number, and thus 
contrived an eafy method under-hand of con- 
ducing and promoting the fedition of the army* 

This fierce afiembly, having debated for a very 
, ffiort time, declared that they found many 
grievances to be redrefled ; and began by (Rei- 
fying foch as they defired to be moft ipeedily 
removed. The very fame condud which had 
formerly been ufed wsih fucoeis .by the parlia- 
ment 
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ment their fovereijra, was now put m 

pn«@tiecs fay the army againft the parliament. As 
thenatttnmoHs granted every requeft, the agitators 
^oStin dieir demands » thefe accufed the army of 
mutiny and fedition; the army retorted the 
charge, and alleged, that the king had been 
depofed only to make way for their ufurpations^ 
The unhappy king, in the mean time, con- 
tinued a pimmer at Holmby Caftle ; and as his 
countenance might add fome authority to that 
iide which diouid obtain it, Cromwell, who fe> 
cretly conduced all the meafures of the army 
while he apparently exclaimed againft their vio- 
lence, refolved to feize the king’s perfon. Ac- 
cordingly a party of five hundred horfe appear- 
ed at Holmby Caftle, under the command of one 
Joyce, who had been originally a tailor, but 
who, in tlie prefent confufion of all ranks and 
orders, was advanced to the rank of cornet. 
Without any oppofition he entered the king’s 
apartment, armed with piftols, and told him that 
he muft prepare and go with him. “ Whither?” 
faid the king. “ To the army,” replied Joyce. “ By 
what warrant?” alked the king. “Joyce pointed 
to his followers. “ Your warrant,” replied Charles, 
“ is wrote in feir charafters.” And then, with- 
out further delay he wen** fhto his coach, and 
was fafely condufled to the army, who were 
haftening to their rendezvous at Triplo-heath, 
near Cambridge. The next day Cromwell ar- 
rived among theni, where »he was received with 
acclamations of joy, and was inftantly invefted, 
with the fupreme command. 

^Was now that the commons perceived afet-*' 
‘^fign in the army to preferibe laws to their 
oyers } and ihey did not fail to fpread the 

alarm 
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alarm through the city. '8ttt it W4ft4oo latei tct 
refift } the army* with CrorhweU <81 head, 
advatited with preci|||&tioR, and^’errived in a 
few days at 5t. AJb^& ; £0 <the comiD»ns 
now began to Uiink of tempotHing, The de* 
claration, by whidj they had voted the militaiY 
vj>etitioners enemies to the l^ate* was recalleo, 
-..d erafed from their journai-book. But all 
fubmillion was become vain ; the army iiill rofe 
in their demands, In proportion as tbofe dc* 
mands were giatified, until at laft they entirely * 
thicw off the malk, and claimed a right of mo- 
delling the whole government, and fettling the 
nation. 

But as too precipitaib an aflutnpfion of autho- 
rity might appear invidious^ r,omweIl began 
bj act ufing eleven members of the houle as 
guilty of high treafon, and enemies to the army. 
1 he members accufed were the leaders of the 
prefbyterian party, the very men who had pre- 
feribed fuch rigoious meafures to the king, and 
now, in their turn were threatened with popular 
lefcntinent. As they were tbe leading men in 
the houfc, the commons were Willing to ^roteft 
them ; but the army infifting on their diftniffion, 
they \oluntarily left the houfe rather, thaiiv be 
compelled to withdraw. 

At lall the citizens of London, who had been 
ever foremoft in fedition, began to open their 
eyes, and to perceive that the tonRitUtion w'a» 
totally overturned. They law ap opprelhve par- 
Jiament now fubje^ed to a more oppre^ive army , 
they found their religion abolilhed, tbiJif kjing a 
captive, and lio hopes of tpdrefs but from'tiu- 
other ftene of ilaughter. Iii* this exfgefee -thcJ c- 
fnre the common-cuunci! aH&bibletiMheniUita of 

VoL. JI. . E c ' the 
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' manjwM, and a mani- 

»'J<i^[ifefavating the boftile inten- 
■ " ‘ . Ftl^pg that the houfe of‘ 
j>l}i^t«l%itb'(Hie reqfueft of the 
ari|r^^fi^d «oted' the, citjp mUitia Ihotlld he 

the-Allftade tbfe, befieged the door 
df 'the hdufe^ hn^e^liged them to reverfe that 
Vote which th^ had^aEed fo- lately'. 
is thisr'ttthnner ws^lhis wNftohed houfeanti- 
. midiited pn'' either ^df*^obliged at one time to 
‘♦obey the apmy, Ht aitoifher, to comply with the 
clatncuit^ of the cit^ rabble. Tbi:* a^mbly was> 
in confequence, 4h^ded into parties, as ufual ; one 
pwrt fiding with ledjtious citizens,, while the 
minority, with the tvkvV’peakers at their head, 
^ware foi encouragis^ the army. In fucb an uni- 
Verfal confulion, it is not to be cxpefited tliat 
any thitig lefs^than a fcpaiatioio of the parties 
could take place j and accordingly the two fpeak- 
ers, with li&ty-iwo members, fecrctly ictircd 
from the houfei^tmd threw themfclves undei the 


protection of the army, that weie then atHounf- 
lovt^heath. They Were received with fhouts and 
acefswation^ 5 their integrity was dxtolled , and 
the*WholQ ^dy of the foldiery, a ^VmidabK 
fojc4t'bf iWWjn^ thoufand men, now moved for- 
\vai#td/fe4hftMe them in thdi formei leats and 
fiftienst '' <1 1 ' - 

*1» the ipfej that pait of the houfe that 
Was ^ behictd,'J#kwd to afit with vigour, and 
iclift the eitwfottbfeifents ol' tHe army. TlnTy 
chofc netv l|®ei^l*era\*^cy Orders for enlift- * 
ing tioops srihey ordered the trainbands to man* 
t lines , and the Whole city boldly refblved to 
^ vtefi^he invafion. htrt^this refolution only held 
Vi IMKhe enimy vwis-*thought at a diftance , for 

when 
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when the formidable force of Cromwell appear- 
ed, all was obedience and Ibbtniil^oti j the gates 
were j»pened to the general, who attended the 
two fpeakers, and the reft of the members, peajce- 
ably to their habitations. The eletrejp impeach- 
ed members, being accufed 'as of the tit- 
^ mult, were expelled, and moft of them retired 
to the continent. . The mayor, fheriff, and three 
aldermen, were f«it to the Tower ? .i^veral citi- 
zens, and officers of milUia, committed to 
prifon, and the lines about die city weye levelled 
to the ground. The command of the Tower 
was given to Fairfax, the general j and th6 par-* 
liament ordejred him thefr hearty thanks for hav- 
ing difobeyed their commands. 

It now only remained to di^fc of the king« 
who had been fent by the artn_, a'prifoner to" 
Han\j)ton-Court. The independent, army, at 
the head of whom was Ciomwell, on oni nmid,. 
and the prefbyterians in the name of either houfe, 
on the other hand, treated feparately with him * 
in private. He had at one ,tlme< eyen hopes, 
that in thefe ftruggles for pqwdr, he might h^ve 
been chofen mediator in- the difpute ; and he ex- 
peded that the kingdom, at laft fonfible of^the 
iniferies of anaicby, would, likif a ftroward cjbild, 
hufhed with its own importunities> fettle into its ' 
former tranquil conftitutiOn. However, in all 
his miferics and doubts, though at Brft led abput 
with the army, and afterwards kej^t a prilbner 
by them at Hampton, fuch^ was W& admirable 
equality of temper, that no differenej^ Vras per- 
ceived in his countenance and behaviour. Though 
a captive in the' hands Cf his ipoft inveterate 
enemies, he ftill fuj^ort^d ihe^dignity of a mc- 
' E « a narch} 
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narch ; and he never one moment funk from the 
confcioufnefs of his own fiiperiority. 

It is true, that at firft he was treated with 
fotnt flattering marks of diftinftion ; he was per- 
mitted to converfe with his old fervants,. his 
chaplains were admitted to attend him, and cele- 
brate divine fervice their own nay. But the 
moft exquifite pleafure he enjoyed was in the 
company of his children, with whom he had fc- 
veral interviews. 1 he meeting on thefe occa- 
fions was fo pathetic, that Cromwell himfelf, 
who was once piefcnt, could not help being 
moved ; he was beard to declare, that he had 
never beheld futh an afietting ft'ene before , and 
we muft do jufl'ce to this man’s feelings, da In. 
was himfclf a tender father. 

But thofe fluttering inftanccs of rcfpLfl and 
fubmiflion were ot no long continuance. As foon 
?s the army had gained a complete viftory o\ er 
the houfc of commons, the independents began 
to abate of their expielfions ot duly and lefpcft 
The king, therefore, was now moie thidtly guard 
fcdt they would hardly allow his domellics to 
cottverfe w’ith him in private, and fpjes were em- 
ployed to mark all his words and actions, lie 
was every hour threatened with falfc dangers of 
Cromwell’s contrivance ; by which he w^as taught 
to fear f6r his pcrflmal lafety. Ihc fpies and 
creatures pf that cunning man wcic fcduloufly 
employed in raifing the king’s terrors, and rc- 
prefenting to him tl|e danger of Ins fituation. 
Ihefe at length prevaued, and Chailes rcfolvcd 
to withdraw hhnfelf from the arm). Cromwefl 
conlidercd, that if., he fhould efcape the king- 
dom, there would be then a theatie open to his 

ambition , 
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ambition j if he fliouM be apprehended, the late 
attempt would aggravate bii guilt, and apologifc 
for ahy.fuccecding feverity. 

Early in the evening the king retired to his 
chamber, on pretence of being indifpofedj and 
about an hour after midnight, fie went down the 
hack-ftairs, attended by Afliburnham and Leg, 
both gentlemen of his bed-chamber. Sir John 
Berkeley waited for him at the garden-gate with 
horfes, which they inflantly mounted, and tra- 
velling through the Koreft all night, arrived at 
Tichfield, the feat of the earl of Southampton. 
Before he arrived at this place, he had gone to- 
wards the Ihore, and exprelfed great anxiety that 
a fliip, which Aflibuinham ha.d \>romifed to be 
in readinefs, was not to be fccn. At 'Fichficld 
he deliberated with his fuends, upon his next 
excurlion, and they aclvifed him to crofs over to 
the Ifle of Wight, \)hcre Hammond was go- 
vernor, who, though a creature of Cromwell’s, 
was yet a nephew of one dottor Hammond, the 
king’s ehaplain. I'o this inaufpicious proteftor 
it was refolved to have recourfe ; Aihburnliam 
and Berkeley were font before to cxa6\ a promife 
from this ofiicer, that if he would not protefl 
the king, be would not detain him. Hammond 
feemc<l fui prifed at iheii demand ; expfelTed his 
incination to ferve his inajefty, but at the fame 
time alleged his duty to his employers. He 
therefore attended the king’s gentlpmen to Tich- 
field, with a guard of foldieis, and flaid in a lower 
apartment while Athburham went up to the 
king’s chamber. Cliarles, no fooner underftood 
that Hammond was in the houfe with a body of 
troops, than he exclaimed, “ O Jack ! thou had 
undone me !” Alhburnham Ihcd a flood of tears, 

E e 3 and 
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and offered to go down and difpatch the gover- 
nor, but the king reprefled his ardour. hen 
Hammond came into his prefence, he repeated 
his profeflions of regard ; Charles fubmitted to 
his fate; and, without further delay, attended 
him to Carifbrook caftle, in the Ifle of Wight,^ 
where he atHrft found himfelf treated with maiks 
of duty and refpeft. 

While the king continued in this forlorn litua- 
tion, the parliament, new modelled as it was by 
the army, was every day growing more feeble 
and faftious. Cromwell, on the otner hand, was 
flrengthening the anny, and taking every pre- 
caution to repr6fs any tendency to factious divi- 
fion among them. Nor were his fears without 
juft caufe i for had it not been for the quitknefs 
of his penetratbn,,and the boldnefs of his ac- 
tivity, the whole army would have been thrown 
into a ftate of ungovernable phrenfy. 

Among the independents, who, in general, 
were for having no ecclefiaftical fuboidination, 
a fet of men grew up called Levellers, who dif- 
atlowed all fubordination whatfoever, and de- 
clared that they would have no other chaplain, 
king, or general, but Chrift. Ihty declared 
that all men were equal ; tjiat all degrees and 
tanks fhould be levelled, and an exaft j)aitition 
of property eftabl^cd in the nation. This for- 
mat fpread 'through the army, and as it was a 
dodb'ine^Well fitted to the poverty of the daring 
foldlery, it proiAife^ every day to become moie 
dangerous and fatal.' Seveial petitions were pre® 
fented, urging the juftice of a paitition, and 
, threatening vengeance in cafe of refufing redrefs. 

, Cromwell now faw that h^ was upon the point 
pf 4ofing all the fruits of his' former fthenics and 
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dangers, and dreaded this new faftion ftill flooro, 
as tney turned his own ' pretended principles 
agaihft himfelf. Tlius finding at ftake, he 
refolved, by one rcfoiute b]ow, to difpejfc the 
faftion, or periih in the attempt ^ Having inti- 
mation that the levellers were to n^ct at a certain 
place, he unexpefitedly appeared before the ter- 
rified afiembly, at the head pf bis red regiment, 
which had been hitherto invincible* He demand- 
ed, in the name of God, what thefe meetings 
and murmurings meant; he expofiUlated with 
them upon the danger and confequence of their 
precipitate fehemes, and defired them immedi- 
ately to depart. Bui infiea4 of pi^eying, jhey 
returned an infolent anfwer wwhemfore, ruining 
on them in a fuiy, he laid, with fits own hands, 
two of them dead at his feet. His .guards 4if* 
perfing the reft, he caufed feveral o/ them to be 
hanged upon the fpot ; he fenj; pth^s priioners 
to London ; and thu,s diftipated a fg^^, no 
otheiwife cilminal than in having, foBqwpd bis 
own example. \ 

This aflton ferved ftill more to^mcreafe the 
powt r of Cromwell in the camp dad in the par- 
liament , and while Fairfax w^ nomin'ally ge* 
neral ot the troops, be was invefted witlj all 
the power. But his authority fi? 0 n,|coame irre- 
fiftible, in confequencoofg^newa^itP^^pci^ed 
addition of his (uccefle?. 

alliamed of the reproach ojf , 

king, and ftimulated farther .by'^e ^depend- 
• ents, who took all occafiact^^^/mbtfi^ 
raifed an army in his favour* 
mand was given to the 4**^^ ,6^ H^Uton 
while LangdnJc, -Ybo profefB&d 
head of the more bigot^ p^rtf.,-. 4vho Kad^pikcn 
the covenant, marched at, tne jhehBubf his f^pth 
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rate body, tmd both invaded the North of Eng* 
lands llieir two armies amounted to about 
tweruy thoufand men. But Cromwell, at the 
head of eight thoufand of bis hardy veterans, 
feared not to give them battle ; he attached them 
one after the other, routed and difperfed them, 
took Hamilton prifoner, an^ following his blow, 
entered Scotland, where he fettled tne govern* 
ment entirely to his fatisfaftion. An infurrec- 
tion in Kent was quelled by Fairfax -at the fame 
time with the fame eafe } and nothing but 
fuccefs attended all this bold ufurper’s criminal 
attempts. 

During thefe contentions, the king, who was 
kept a prifoner at Carifbrook, continued to ne- 
gotiate with the parliament for fettling the un- 
fpeakable calamities of the kingdom. The pai- 
hament few no other method of deftroying mi- 
litary power, but to depref, it by the kingly, 
Fiequeotpropofals for an accommodation paff- 
ed between the captive king and the commons j 
but the great obftacle which had all along Hood 
in the way, ftill kept them from agreeing, Ihis 
was. the king’s retulmg to abolilh epifeopacy, 
though he coufented to deftroy the lituigy of 
the church. However, the treaty was ftill car- 
ried on with yigoucr, aa the nasrliament had mote 
tp apprehend n'oni thfe defign* of their geneials 
tlfen from the attempts of tjie kingj and, for 
the Bra' time, they feemed in earneft to con- 
clude fbeir negotiatioDSf 

But ,all was now too late ; their power was , 
fbon totally to expire, for the rebellious army, 
crowned with fuccefs, was returned from the 
dfcftVufilion of their enemies, and, fcnfibic of 
^heir own power, witjl frnious remonftrances be* 

gan 
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gan to demand vengeance on the king. At the 
fame time they advanced to Windfor ; and fend- 
ing an officer to fci?e the king’s perfon, where 
he was lately fent under confinement, they con- 
veyed him to iJurft-c'aftle, in Hampfliirc, op- 
lite the Ifle of Wight. 4t was in vain that 
the parliament complained of this harfli proceed- 
ings, as being contrary to their approbation-^ it 
was in vairi that they began to ilTue ordinances 
for a more effeftual oppofifion ; they redeived a 
meflage from Cromwell, that he intended pay- 
ing them a vilit the next day with his army, 
and, in the mean time, ordered them to raife 
him forty thoufand pounds upon the city of 
London. 

The commons, however, though deftitute of 
all liopcs of prevailing, had ftill courage to re- 
fill, and attempted, in the face of the wdiole ar- 
njy, to clofe their treaty with the king They 
had taken into confidcration the whole of his 
(oncellions ; and though they had formerly voted 
tnem unfatisfaftory, they now renewed tne con- 
fultation wi:h frolh vigour. After a violent de- 
bate, which had laded three days, it was carried 
in the king’s favour by a majority of a hundred 
and twenty-nine againd eighty-three, that his 
concellioiis wore a toundation for the houfes to 
proceed upon, in the fetticmont of the king- 
dom. This was the lad attempt in his favour * 
for the next day colonel PridC^, at the hiSad of_ 
two regiments, blockaded thfi houfe, and feized 
in the paflage forty-one members of the |>ref|i.y« 
tcrian party, asid fent them to a low room bo-'' 
longing to the houfe, that paffed by tfie deno- 
mination of 1 loll. Above a hundred and lixty 
members more were excluded : and 'none were 

■ ^ allowed 
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allowed to* enter but the moft furious and de- 
termined ^of the independents, in all not ex- 
ceeding fixty. This atrocious invafion pf the 
parliamentary rights, commonly paffed by the 
name of Piide’s piirge> and the remaining 
members were called the Rump. Ihefe foon 
voted, that the tranfaflions of the houfe a few 
days before were entirely illegal, and that their 
generai‘s conouft was juft and neteffary. 

Nothing no'i^ remained, after the conftitutiop 
had been deftroyed, after the parliament had 
been ejefted, after the religion of the country 
had been aboliihed, after the biavcft and the 
beft of its fubjefts had been flain, but to mur- 
der the king! I'|ii8 vile parliament, if it now 
deferves the name, was tompofcd of a medley 
of the moft obfeure citizens, and the officers of 
the army. In this affembly, a committee was 
appointed to bring in a thaige againft the king ; 
and on their leport, a vote pafled, declaring it 
treafon in a king to levy war againft his parlia- 
ment It was, therefore, refolved that an High 
Court of Juftice fliould be appointed to try lus 
majefty for this new invented trealon. For form 
fake they dolired the concurrence of the few re- 
maining Inrds in the other houfe 5 but here 
there was virtue enough Idf: ^inanimoufly to le- 
j^d-lhe horrid propofal. 

fifiR commons were not to be ftopped by 
fo ihatiU ah obftacle. They voted, that the con- 
currence of the houfe of lords was unneceffary ; 
.they voted that the people were the origin of all 
juft power, a faQr which, though true, they 
i^yer could bring home to themfclves. To add 
to. their zeal, a woman of llcitfordfliire, illu- 
ihindted by prophetical'' vifions, defired admit- 
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tance, and communicated a revelation which Ihe 
had received from heaven. She aflTuied them 
that.tjjeir meafures were confccrated from above, 
^ and ratified by the faniftion of the Holy Ghoft, 
This intelligence gave them great comfort, and 
much confirmed tnem in their prefent refolu- 
tions. 

Colonel Harrifon, the fon of a butcher, was 
commanded to condn£t the kingr from Hurft- 
caftle to Windfor, and from thence to London. 
His affiifiled fubjedb, who ran to have a fight of 
their fovereign, were greatly afFefted at the 
change that appeared in his face mid perfon. He 
had allowed his beard to grow ; his hair was be- 
come venerably grey, rather by the preflure of 
anxiety than the hand of tioK j while the left of 
his apparel bore the marks of misfiortune and de- 
cay. Thus he flood a folitary figure of majefty 
in diftiefs, which even his adverfaries could not 
behold without reverence and compaffion. He 
had been long attended only by an old dccrepid 
fervant, whofe name was fir Philip Warwick, 
who could only deplore his mafter’s fate, with- 
out being able to revenge bis caufe. AH the ex- 
terior fymbols of fovereignty were now with- 
drawn j and his nevy’ attendants had orders to 
feivc him without <befemOny. ^ JThc* duke bf 
J lamilton, who was referved £<xt tb^ fame PM** 
nifliment with his mafter, having leaVe to take 
a laft farewell as he departed' frpm Windfor, 
threw himfelf at the king’s cjying. but, 
“ My dear mafter.” 'file ‘nnhajjpy monarch 
raifed him up, and embracing tenderly, 
replied, while the tears ran dowmhis cheeks, 
“ I have indeed dear i^gfor to yon.” 

lliefc were fevere diftfe^Sj howe'er, he could 

not 
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not be perfuaded that his adverfaiies would briug 
him to a formal trial j but he every moment ex- 
pelled to be difpatched by private aflalimatidn. 

From the hxth to the twentieth of Januaiy, 
wa*? fpent in making preparations for his cxtia-' 
ordinaiy trial. The court of juftice coii/ified of 
a hundred and thirty-three peifons named by the 
commons } but of tnefe never above feveniy met 
upon <he trial. The members were chiefly com- 
pofed of the chief oflicers of the army, nioft of 
them of very mean birth, together with fome of 
the lower houie, and a few citizens of London. 
JBradfliaw, a lawyer, was chofen piefident ; Coke 
was appointed folicitor for the people of Eng- 
land •, Doiiilaus, Steele, and Alke, were named 
afliflants. The court fat in Weftminfter-hall. 

The kingf was now condu£tcd from Windfor 
to St. James’s, and the next day was brought 
before the high-court to take his trial. While 
tlie ejier was calling over the names of the com- 
jniflioners for trying bun, no body antwering for 
lord Fairfax, a female voice fioni the gdllerj< 
was heard to cry out, “ He has more wit than 

to bfe here.” When the impeachment was 
r«iad in the nam,e of the people of England, the 
fame voice exclaimed, ** ,Wo„nor a tenth part 
** of them.” Axtel, the cflicer who guarded 
the court, giving orders to fire into tne box 
from whence the voice proceeded, it was difeo- 
vered that thefe bold anlwers came from the lady 
Fan fax, who alone ,bad cohrage to condemn 
their proceedings. 

When the king was biought forw^ard before 
the court, he was condutfed by the macc-hcarer 
to % chair placed within the bar. 1 hough long 
detained a prifonerj and now produced as a cii- 
8 ' minal. 
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miiial, he dill fuftained the dignity of a king j 
he fiirveyed the members of the court with an 
intrepid haughty air ; and, without moving his 
hat, faf down, while th6 members alfo were co- 
/— 4'ered. His charge was then }^ad by the Iblici- 
tor, acculing him of having been the caufe of 
all the bloodflied which followed fince the com- 
mencement of the war ; at that part of the 
charge he could npt fupprefs a fmile of contempt 
and indignation. After the charge was finiOied, 
Btadfliaw direfted his difeottrie to the king^ 
and told him that the court exposed his an- 
fwer. 

The king with great temper entered upon 
his defence, by declining the authority of the 
court. He reprefented, that 'laving been en- 
gaged in treaty with his ttyo houfes of parlia- 
ment, and having finiflied almoft every article, 
he expeffed a different treatment ‘ from, ^hat he 
now v'ctivcd. He perceived, he (aid,* no ap- 
podiante of an upper houfe, which was neceflfery 
to conftitute a juft tribunal, 'fhat he was hrra- 
felf the king and fountain of law; and confe- 
quently could not be tried by laws to which he had 
never giv<m his affent ; that having been intruffed 
with the liberties of the pe<mle, he would not 
now betray them, by rccbgnibng a power found- 
ed in ufurpation ; that he was willing before a 
pro}>cr tribunal to ©dtet into the parliculirs of 
his defence } but that before them he muff de-* 
dine any apcjogy for his innocence, kft be 
fiiould be conlidered as the betrayer of, and not 
a martyr for the conftitution, 

Bradflipw, in order to fupport tJbe authority of 
the court, infifted, that tlwy h'ld 'received the<r 
power From the pCdple,' t||6 (ortce all right. 

* ‘ ^ He 
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He prefifrd the prifoncr not to tVcHnc the autho- 
rity of t}je courts that was delegated b) the com- 
mons of tengJand, and interrupted and over- 
ruled the king in his attempts to leply. 

In this manner the king was three times pro-, 
^ced .before the court, and as often perfifted in 
<feclining its juiifdi£lion. The fourth and laft 
time he w<»-. brought before this ftlf-creatcd 
couit, as lie was pioceeding thither he was in- 
fultcd by the foldiers and the mob, who exclaim- 
ed, “ Juftice' jufticci execution' execution'” 
but he continued undaunted His judges hav- 
ing now examined fonie witneffes, by whom it 
was proved that the king Iiad appeared in arms 
againft the forces commifiioned by parliament, 
they pronounced feutcnce againft him. He 
feemed very anxious at this time to be admitted 
to a confeicnce with the two houfes , and it was 
fuppofed that he mtended to lefign the crown to 
his fon j but the court refufed compliance, and 
conlidirfed hiS requeft as an artihce to dcLi} 
jufticc. 

The conduct of the king uiulcr all thefe in- 
ftancesjof low-bred malice was great, firm, and 
equal j in going through the hall fiom this e\- 
ectabic tribunal, the foldiers and rabble wcic 
again mitigated to cr> out jufticc and execution, 
'Ibey reviled him with the moft bitter repi caches. 
Among other infults, one mifereant prefumed to 
fpil^M^Tace of his fovereign. He patiently ' 
tbo)^^H|||^|hfolence. ** Ppor fouls, cried he, 
the^ their generals in the fame man- 

ner foi fix-pence.” Thofe of the populace, who 
ftill ^ajped the feelings of humanity, ex- 
pceftq^t];j^ forrow in fighs and tears. A fol- 

than the reft, could not 
help 
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help imploring a bleffing upon his royal head. 
An officer overhearing him, ftruck the honefl 
centinel to the ground before the king, who 
could help faying, that the punilhracnt ex- 
ceeded the offence. 

At his return to Whitehall, he defired the 
permiffion of the houfe to fee his children, and 
to be attended in his private devotions by dofior 
Juxon, late bifliop of London. I'hcfe requefls 
were granted, and alfo three days to prepare for 
the execution of the fcntence. All that remain- 
ed of his family now in England were the princefs 
Elizabeth, and the dnlci of Glouccfter, a child 
of about three years f/f age. After .many feafon- 
able and fenfible exhortations t'' his daughter, he 
took his little fon in his arm^'. and embracing 
him, “ My child, faid he, thc; will cut off thy 
“ father’s head, yes they will cut oft’ my head, 
“ ai.d make thee a king. But mark what I fay ; 
“ thou inuft not be a ting as long as thy bro- 
“ tlu rs Charic.s and James are alive. They will 
“ cut off their heads when they can take them, 
“ and thy head u-u rhey will cut off at laft, and 
“ therefore 1 charge ihec dv) not be made a king 
“ by them.” 'file child, Imrfting into tears, re- 
plied, “ I v.’ill be torn in jilt-ces lirft.” 

Every night during the interval betw'een his 
fcntence and exccutic.n. ilic king dept found as 
ufual, though the noife of the workmen, em- 
ployed in- framing the fcaftold, continually re- 
founded in his ears. 'I'he fatal mothing being at 
laft arrived, he rofe early, and calling one of 
' his attendants, he bad him employ, more than 
ufual care in drefting him, and p'reiparing him 
for fo great and joyful a folemuity,' I'he flreet 
before Whitehall was the place defifbed for his 

cxecu- 
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execution ; for it was intended that this fhouI<i 
increafe the feverity of his punifhment. I Ic was 
led through the BanqueUng Houfe to the icaffold 
adjoining to that edifice> attended by nis friend 
and fervant bifliop Juxon, a man endowed with 
the fame mild and Ready virtues with his mafler. 
iTie fcaflbld, which was covered with black, was 
guarded by a regiment of foldiers Ui^der the 
command of colonel Tomlipfon, and on it weie 
to be feen the block, the a\c, and two execu- 
tioners in mafques. The people in great tunvds 
flood at a greater diflancc, in dicadful expecta- 
tion of the event. Ihe king fuiveyed all ihefe 
folcmn preparations with calm compofure ; and 
as he could not expe£i to be heai d by the people at 
a diftance, he addrelTcd himfell to the few peifons 
who Rood round him. He there juRified his 
own innocence in the late fatal wars ; and ob- 
ferved, that he had not taken aims till aftei the 
parliament had fliown him the example j that 
he had no other object in his warlike picpara- 
tions than to preferve that authority entiic, w Inch 
had been tranfraitted to him by his anccftois ; 
but,, though innocent tov/aids his people, he 
acknowlcciged the i'(|uity of his execution in the 
eyes of his Maker. Ik owned ihut he was judly 
punillied for having conf nted to the cxeciuioii 
of an unjuR fentewe upon the call of Sti.iffoid. 
He forgave all his enemies, exhorted the people 
to return to their obedience, and atknow ledge 
his fon as his fijcceflbr, and fignihed his attach- 
ment to the proteftant religion as profclTcd in the 
church of England. So Rrong was the impief- 
lion his dying words made upon the few who 
could hear him, that colonel Tomlinfon hiuifelf, 

to 
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to whofe care he had been committed, acknow- 
Jedged himfelf a convert. 

While he was preparing himfelf for the block, 
biflibp^ Jyxon called out to him ; " There is, 

“ fir, but one ftage more, which, though tur- 
“ bulent and troublefome, is yet a very Ihort 
" one. It will fbon carry you a great way : 

“ it will carry you from earth to heaven > and 
** there you fliall find, to your great joy, 

“ the prize to which you haften, a crovm of 
“ glory.” *' I go,” replied the king, “ from a 
“ corruptible to an incoiruptible crown, where 
" no dlllurbance can have place.” " You ex- 
“ change,” replied the bilhop, **a temporal for an 
eternal crown, a good exchange.” Charles 
having taken off his cloak, delivered his George 
to the prelate, pronouncing the word “ Re- 
“ member.” Then he laid his neck on the 
block, and ftretching out his hands as a fignal, 
one of the executioners fevered his head from 
hio body at a blow, while the other, holding it 
up, exclaimed, “ This is the head of a traitor 
'I'he fpeftators teftified their horror at that fad 
fpeftacle in fighs, tears, and lamentations ; the 
tide of their duty and affection began to return, 
and each blamed himfelf either with a£live dif- 
loyalty to his king, or a paffive compliance with 
his deflroyers. 1 he very pulpits, that ufed to 
refound with infolencc and fedition, were now 
bedewed with tears of unfeigned repentance i 
and all united in their deteftation pf thofe dark 
hypocrites, who, to fatisfy their own enmity, 
involved a whole nation in the guilt of treafon. 

Charles was executed in the forty-ninth year j»nj 30. 
of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. 

He was of a middling ftature, robuft, and well 
proportioned. His vifage was pleating, but me- 
VoL. II. « Ff lancholy. 
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lancholy ; and it is probable that the continual 
troubles in which he was involved might have 
made that impreffion on his countenance.. As 
for his charadtcr, the reader will dcdjpe^it with 
more precifion and fatisfaCbon to hihilelf froijL^ 
the detail of his condutt, than from any fumr 
mary given of it by the hiftorian. It will fuf- 
fice to fay, that all his faults Yecm to have arifen 
from the error of bis education ; while all his 
virtues, and he poflTeffed tnany, were the genuine 
offspring of his heart. He lived at a time when 
the fpirit of the conftitution W’as at variance with 
the genius of the people; and governing by old 
rules and precedents, inflead of accommodating 
himfelf to the changes of the times, he fell, 
and diew down, as he funk, the conftitution in 
ruins round him. Many kings bcfoie him ex- 
pired by treafons or aflaflmations j but never, 
iince the times of A^is the Laceddemonian, w as 
there any* other facrificed by his fubjeQs with 
all the formalities of juftice. Many were ther 
miferies fuftained by the nation in bringing this 
rhonarch to the block ; and raoic were yet to be 
en^lured previous to the fettlemc-nt of the con- 
ftituHon , yet thefc ftruggles in the end were 
produftivc of domeftic happinefs and fecurity , 
the laws became moie piecife, the monarch’s 
privileges better afceitained, and the fubjett’s 
duty better delineated ; all became more peace- 
able^ as if a previous fermentation in tlie confti- 
tution was nec'eifaiy for its fubfequent refine- 
ment. 
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tinence, ib.'*— fent to di® Tower, ib. — her letter to 
the king, 171 — tried by iwry of peers, 173 — ^lier 
noble defence, ib. — her proteftations of innocence, 
174 — ^her execution, 175. 

Bonner^ bifhop, fent to the Tower, 208 — reiuftated by 
Alary, 232 — ^mjide the inftrument of perfecution, 239 
— ^his inhuman cruelty, 240— blames the court for his 
feverities, 245. • 

Bojwot lb fields battle of, 9®* 

Bothwelly carl of, beedmes the favourite of Mary queen 
of Iscots, 262— account of, abjji—acctried of Daiu- 
Jey's murder, 264— feizes the petfbn of the queen, 

7 264 - 
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264 — marries that priqccfs, 26^— -taken prironcr, ib, 
— efcapes to Denmark^ and dies miferably, 266. 

Boxley^ crucifix at, expofed, 165, 166. 

j&r//?o/*snaJe a bi(hopriclk, 167. 

Thomas, executed for a trifling exclamation, 72. 

Burgundy^ duke of, aflaifinates the duke of Orleans, 26 
— is himfelf aflaffinatedby the dauphin of France, ib. 

, the young duke of, joins with Henry V, to 
revenge the death of his father, ib. — ^continUts his 
engagements with the duke of &dford[, 33 — ^breaks 
his treaty with the Engltfli, 42— feveral oi his foh- 
{efbs murdered, ib* 

Hurt on, a clergyman, puniflied by the court of Star- 
chamber, 364 — rcleafed fiom his imprifonment^ 378* 

C. 


B O Sebaftian, difcoversi the northern parts of 
^ America, i2* 

account of, 49— heads a rebellion in Kent, 
ih. — ^Iiib demands, ib. — cuts to pieces a detachment 
< t the royal army, 50 — enters London, ib.— puts 
lurd Say, the treaiurcr, to deatli, ib.— is abandoned 
by his followers, ib. — flics into the Wolds of Kent, 
51 — (lain by Alexander Eden, ib. 

( alaisj tow'n of, its fortifications^ 248~taken by the 
French, 249. 

Cam, Robert, becomes the favourite of James 1 . 32S 
— created vifcount Rochefl:er, and earl of Somcifet, 


ib -marries the countels of Eifex, 329— caufes fir 
Thomas Overbury to be murdered, ib. — tried and 
found guilty, 330— pardoned, ib* — dies iu obfeutity, 
3V- 

C atcjhy, Robert, contrives the powder»-plot, 321 — -flaiii 
in battle, 326.'' 

CaLh2rtne, princefs, married to Henry V* aS.' 

of Spain married fo Artbui' prince of Wales, 

1 21 — married to Henry prince of W^les^ ib*— cited 
before the ecclefiaftieal court, i52;‘-*^h<ir^path%tic en- 
treaties to tho king, db.^refufes to" appear beSote the 
court, 159— rctiriis to Amptjbil^i ib * * 

Cava/irrs, who, 3 ^^* ^ 

Cecily fir ^ViUiam, principal rouufettot to queen Elrra* 
bcMi, 2^3— his wife regulations 236— created lord 

Ff3 Bur^ 
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274 — defeats the deiigns of the infurgents, 
ib.-^l^n itbUitiea as a ftatciffi^ao^ 278 — created carl of 
Salilbtury^ 317 —his artfal condudf, ib. 

Chftigravt-jSeldt battle of, 398. , ^ 

ChaTteSt 4 wphin of France, aflafhnates the dujie of 
Borgnndy, 28 — gains an advantage over the Englifl), 
29 — is driven beyond ^re I^oire, ib.'— his deplorable 
iitoation, ^^-^dckitxed at Verneuil, ib. — adiftcd by 
Joan of Arc, 35 — crowned Rheitns, 38— becomes 

very fuccefsful^ ib.— applies himfelf to cultivate the 
arts of peape, ^ — invades Normandy, ib. — diives the 
£ngH(h out of nanc^ ib. 

Charles I, afcetids the EngUih throne, 342 — rcfolves to 
profecute the war with vigour, 344— his high 
notions of prerogative, ib.— diflblves the* parlia- 
ment, ib.— oiders a benevolence to be exa^ed, ib. 
<— aflembks the parliainent, 345— is ' relblved to 
fnpport Buckingham, 346 — orders the commons not 
to concern themfelves with that favourite, ib. — com- 
mits two members of the lower houfe to prifon, 347 
— releaies thcpn, ib>— diflblves the parliament ib. — 
rcfolves to keep up a (landing army, 348 — agrees to 
a difpenfatiqn of the penal laws againll the papifts, 
ib. — borrows; a fum ot the nobility, ib. — levies ihip- 
money, ib.— copies thole who refufe to pay this 
impodtion, 349 — embroiled with the parliament, 
Jmw, 350— declares war againft France, ib.— calls a 
parliameiit, 351— rdhreatens them, ib. — gives the 
royal aiRat t<^ the petition of right, 352— prorogues 
tlie * parliament 334— diflblves it, 355— commits fe- 
veraf members of the lower hdlife to prifon, 356 — 
grieves for the lofs of Bt^kingham, 358 — concludes 
a p^ice with . Fri^uootswid .Spain,, 339 — countenances 
, the proceedihgs of. X<»ud, 363— rcfolves to call no 
more p^liameuts, ib.— Iflues a proclamation, ib.— 
levies and ppiMftis^e^y his regal authority 

alone, ^3 — qtieftloos t,the ’judges concerning his 
power, 365— eodiwvouirs to epiibopacy in 

Scotland, 367— a rebellion formed agai^ him in that 
nytipn^ 368 demands 'forces- c^, the, nobility, ib. — 
^Rimrs into a treaty w«h, the Scfttlb 3651 — erfdeavours 
for carryir^ pn ,a war. againll that 
peopltt is obliged to aflei^le a parliament, 370 

—his 
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— his difficulties, 370-r^iflblyes the parliamentt 371 
~fues the citiz^ins itj 'the Star-chamber, ib.—extorts 
a ioan from the S^iaiiifti merchants, ib. — his fchemes 
for r»ifi»ig money, ib* — ^ill ftaie of his army, 37a— 
lummons a council of peers, ib.— calls a parliament, 
ib. — defends the e.nl of StralFord, 375— ‘receives a 
letter from that nobleman, 376 — confents to his 
deaths ib. — alarmed at the proceedings of parliament, 
379 — goe’s into Scotland, 380— folk its the Scots to 
nffift the proteftants in Ireland, 383 — refufed ai&it- 
ance by the parliament, ib —Orders an accufation of 
high treafon to be enteted again fl; lord Kimbolton, 
&c. 387 — goes to the houfe of copimcyis, and de- 
m .ndb five of their members, 388 — ^complains to the 
common council of the city, 389 —retires to Wind- 
for, ib.— writes to the paiHament, ib* — his reply to 
the petition of the lower houfe^ relative to the milicta* 
3go -his peremptory refu&l fo uc infolent requeft 
of the commons, 391 — refolves to have recourfe to 
arms, ib- — retires to York, ib»— offers propofals to 
the commons, ib.— re]e£fcs nineteen proportions made 
him by the lower houfe, 3^9^ — his fpeech on this oc- 
Gallon, ib. — ^his diilrcflcd htuadon, 393— adhered to 
by the greater part of the nobility, 394— erects the 
royal (landar4 at Nottingham^ ib.‘ — his proteiiations 
before the army, ib.— ^retires to Derby and Shrewf- 
bury, 395— is refufed admittatHre into Hull, ib,— 
accepts the fervice of prince S^npert at}d prince Mau- 
rice, 396— eng;|gcff the parliamentary army, 397 — 
receives foldiers and ammunition from Holland^ 398 
— enters into feveral negotiations with the parliaments 
ib. — reduces Cornwall, ib. — ^bis great fuccefs, ib. — 
alTembles a parliament 4i®o— prorogues 

It, ib. — his army receives a fevere defeat, 402— fails 
in a treaty which he began at tjxbridge, ib. — matees 
a truce with the Irifli, 406— ^receives fome pf tlie na- 
tives of Ireland into his^ fervice, ib.— nis^army defeat- 
ed by Fairfax, ib»— ^netires to Oxford, ib, — Is totally 
defeate<l, 408— his cabinet of letters ^ fidzecb' 409* — 
retreats to Oxford, ib.*— makes conceSoiil# to the par- 
liament, 410 — furretiders his perfitn 10 the Sedts 
general; 411 — is infokatly treated preachers. 
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41 1 — ^1$ delivered up to the parliament by the perfidi- 
ous Scots* 412 — i$ confined in Holmby caille* 413 
^treated with tlie utmoft feverity, ib— -his peribn 
feized by order of Cromwell, 410 — is condiuSted to 
the army, ib. — confined by thehi at Hampton>court, 
419 — has hopes of being made mediator between the 
parliament and the army, ib. — his noMe fortitude, ib. 

cfcapes from Hampton's:ourt, 42 1' — goes to Carif- 
brook cafi.1^, 422-~-enters into a treaty with the par- 
liament, 424-— his perfon feized by the army, 425 — 
an attempt made in his favour by the parliament, ib. 
• — Is conveyed to Windfor, 427 — is conduced to St. 
James% 428 — brought to his trial, ib.— enters upon 
bis defence, 429.— infulted by the mob, 430— len- 
pronounceu*' againft him, ib. — his refignation, 
ib.^de6res to fee- his children, 431 — ^his exhorta- 
tions to them, ib.>-.i>his calm behaviour on the morn- 
ing of his execution; ib. — his addrels to the people, 
432— his reply to Juxon, 433 — ^his death, ib. — ^his 
charadier, 434* 

Chartwek joins in a confederaty to deftroy Elizabeth, 
282. ' - 

C^q/fer made abifhoprick, 

Civil Wart account of, 393. 

Clartnett duke of, defeated, 29— drowned in a butt of 
maimfey, 72. 

C 7 rv«,-Annc of, contrafied to Henry VIII. 181 — her 
maniage celebrated, 182. 

Ctiffotdt fir Robert, joins Warbeok, 107— gained over 
by Henry, ib. — acenfes fir Willem Stanley, 108. 

Cobhanit lord. See Oldiafile^ fi. jbhn. 

CtVfHant of Scotland, what, 367. 

CranpuTf Thomas, ardrbilhop of Canterbury, fome ac- 

- count of, i54^fu|tport§ the proteftant tenets, 161 — 
intercedes ineflef^ually for ,^nne Boleyn, 170 — in- 
forms ifenry of Catharir>s Howard’^s incontinence, 
186 — ^the council ordered to inquire into hid. condu£i, 
191— reftored to favour, ib.— alteuds Henry VIII. in 
his laft moments, is thrown into prifon, 232— 

OOndMinmed for bigh»treafbn, lb. — figns his recan- 
his great diftrCfs, ib.— recants the paper 
jMRjMpl'figned, 244 — ^his conftancy at the flak^ ib. 

Ctern- 
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Cromnvcil^ Thomas, account of, i6i — favours the 
formation, ib.— placed at the head of a commlflloa 
for* infpe^Iing the monaftcries, 164— negotiates a 
marriage for Henry with Anne of Cieves, 181 — ^hi« 
great preferments, 182 — condemned for high*treafoii, 

• 1 83—his execution, 184. 

j Oliver, embarks for North America, 365-r— 

the ftiip detained by order of council, ib. — defeats the 
royalifts at Marfton Moor, 402-— reforms the army, 
407 — defeats the king’s army at Nafeby, 408 — heads 
the independents, 413 —account of his family, ib. — 
gains the affe£i:ions of the army, 415 — ^forms a mili* 
tary parliament, ib. — ^becomes one of the agitators, 
ib. — invefted with the chief command, 416 — advances 
to St. Alban’s, 417— accufes eleven members of trea- 
foil, lb. — replaces the two fpeakers, 419 — inftance of 
his tendernefs, 420 — difperfes the levellers, 423— • 
defeats the Scottifli army, 424. 

D. 

RN L ETj lord, fon to the carl of Lennox, mar** 
rics Mary queen of Scots, 258 — his eftates fetzed 
by Elizabeth, 259- -his chara£ter, ib.— eaufes Rizzio 
to be murdered, 261 — retires to Gla%ow, 263 — ^vifit- 
ed by die queen, ib.-^attends her to Edinburgh, ib. 
— put to death, 264. 

Davtlon^ fecretary ^of ftate, draws the warrant for 
Mary’s execution, 290 — fends it to the chancellor^ 
and then delivers it to Beale, 291 — committed to 
prifon, 295. 

Davy bidiop of Chichefter, deprived of his fee, 217 — 
icllorcd to his blfhoprick, 232, 

T)elifiquentSy who, 376. 

Dtnnyy fir Anthony, informs Henry VIII. of his ap- 
proachii^ end, 4:98. 

Digbyy fir Everard, attempts to felze the priticefs Eliza- 
beth, 325 — taken and put to death, 326. 

' Douglasy George, murders Rizzio, 262— driven out of 
the kingdom, ib. — obtains liberty to return, ib. 

Drakey fir Francis, attacks the Spaniards In America, 
279 — fails round globe, ib^-MCommands a fquadron 

under lord Howard, 298. < . ^ 

Dudkyy 
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JOudUy^ one of Henry’s minifters, 120 — account of, 
12 r— examined before the council, 127 — condemned 
and executed, ib. 

E. 


TT^ D E N, Alexander, kills John Cade, 51 made 
governor of Dover cattle, ib. 

Edvjard IV. oppofes Henry VI. and clauns the crown, 
57 — His gren popularity, 58 — is prociaimca king by 
the people, ib- — heads an army of forty thouland men 
to oppofe Margaret, ib. — obtains a complete viflory, 
feated on the throne of Eiighud, and h's title 
acknowledged by parliament, 60 — ^Iiis difpofition, 61 
— confents to marry ?k>na of Savoy, ib. — marries Eli- 
sabeth Woodville, ib.-*-quarrcls with the earl of 
"Warwick, ib. — a combination formed* again (I him by 
Warwick, 6st-— -heads a numerous army againll the 


rebds, ib.-— obtains an advantage over Warwick, who 
flies to France, ib. — is overpowered by the ftrength 
of the rebels, and obliged to fly the kingdom, 6^ — » 
embarks 011 board a fmall fleet at Lynn, ib. — lands 
in -Holland, ib. — aflembles a force, and lands in 


Yorkftiire, 64 repairs to London where the in- 
habitants open their gates to receive him, ib. — 
marches to glV'e Warwick battle^ ib. — obtains a 
complete vi£fory, 65 — a rebellion formed againft 
him, headed by the earl of Pembroke, 66 — obtains 
a complete viftoiy at Tewkelbury, and takes the 
queen and her fon prifoners,^ 67-^is barbarous ufage 
pf the young prince, ih * — ^his J^rucl proceedings, 69 
—enters into a war with France, 70 — has a confe-» 
rence with Lev.i*^, and agrees return withiiis army 
to England, 7 T~-hi 5 tyrannical behaviour, ib. — his 
Inconfiftent 7a— *bis death, chara^er, and 

ifliie, 73^ ' 4, 

Edwards V. mounts the Et gKm throne, 74 — is taken 
hy his uncle, the duke of Glouccfter, from under the 
care of the carl of Rivers, 75 — is condiitied by 
Gloocefter to Londooi ib, — la conveyed by his uncle 
tdiiSskJi Tower, coronation prevented by Glou- 

f cefternt ib — his death, 84. * 

EdwmU VI. afeends the EngUfli throne, 200— grants a 
patent (q enable his' uncle to fit in parliament on the 

light 
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rip:^ na;ul of the thronej 202 — creates blfliops hf 
letters patent, 203 — is prevailed upon to fign a death 
wan ant againft Joan Boucher, 2O9 — ^is fent to Wind** 
for *bx the prote£koi, 214. — receives an addrefs againft 
Somcnet favourably, 215 — remits the hue on Somer- 
fetS ellare, 216— is greatly attached to the reforma- 
tion, 2i8— is prcpoireflwJil againft hi$ uncle, 219 — 
confents to his execution, ih- — writes circular letters 
to ail the ftieriffi», 220— agrees to have the fuccellion 
fubmittctl to council, 221 — his ill ftate of health, ib, 

* — his phyficians ilifmifled by Northunjberland, 223 
~'l)is cure confidently undertaken by an old woman, 
ib. — his death and cbara&er, ib* 

Jignmottiy fir John, chofen leader of tlxexebels, 102 — 
^ defeated, and flies to the duchefs of Burgundy, xoj. 
Eli%<ibcthy her right to tlxe crown fet afide by £cN/ard 
VI. 222 — hated by Mary, 249-*-Aer prudent condud» 
ib.— declines an offer of marria^ ’“'ade her by the 
king of Sweden, ib. — eludes all queJliom relative to 
leugion, ib. — her life in danger, a^o-^afeends the 
thionc, 252 — her accomplifhments, ib* — ‘Jxer obferva- 
fioiiN on entering the Tower, ib. — receives a propofal 
of nun uajc *roni Philip, 253 — endeavours to reform 
the chuich, ib. — foims her privy council, ih.— - 
recalls all exiles on a religious account, ib* — forbids 
all preaching without a fpecial Ikerfce, lb. — orders 
great p.ut of the fervice to be read in Engliih, ib. — 
ioibidb tjic holt to be elevated in her prcfcnce, ib.— 
her cmbairafild fituation^ 255 — is incenfed againft 
Mary queen of Scot 1, 256 — lends an ambaflador to 
piiiKc, ib. — rcfuicb a reqoeft made by Mary, 257— 
guns the affe£liionb of the Scottilh icformers, ib.— 
her duplicity of coududt, 259— ioterpofes between 
M.n y and her tbbje< 5 >s, 266*--^refuCfcs to adotir Mary 
to her prelcncc, 268 - appoints commilfioncrs to ex- 
am iue th»' coiiduU: of that queen, 269— ^lend$ hoc to 
Turbury caftie, 270 — Jends an urway into Scotland, 
271 — her deceit towards 'Mary, iU is oacafperated 
againft the duke of Kmfalk, 272<r--rek'afcs» htco-jrrom 
the 'Power, 273 — fign^a wuirra^t kp. llt9>4(^tfC99UbioiH 
275— accepts the offer of the 
Cite lien t gevernment, ib. — ^accepts -a banquet from 

fir 
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fir Francis Drake, 279 — ^her behaviour to the duke of 
Anjou^ 280 — feveral confpiracies fet a-foot againit 
bcr» ib«--~*puts the queen of Scots into the cuftody of 
fir Amias Paulett, &c. 281— -commands Mary to lub- 
mit to a trial, 285— her behaviour after the condemna-^ 
tion of that queen, 288 — ^her anfwer to the Scotch 
ambafiador, 290-— her irrefolute conduii,.ib. — orders 
a warrant to be fccretly made cut for Mary's execu- 
tion, ib. — figns it, 291 — ^hcr grief on hearing the 
fentence was executed, 295*—* her refentment againft 
her minifters, ib.— her intrepid behaviour, 297 — her 
fpecch to her army, ib.— her partiality to Eifex, 301— 
ft likes him, 302. — reftores nim to favour, ib. — en- 
raged at the earl's condu£): in Ireland, 303 — confines 
him to his own houfe, 304 — her anfwer to his 
meilkge, ib.— her extreme vanity, 306 — a confpiracy 
formed againft her by £l!ex, ib. — her irrefolute be- 
haviour, 310 — her melancholy fituation, 311 — re- 
proves the counters of Nottingham, ib. — names her 
fucceflbr, ib. — ^her death and character, 312. 

P.rApfoH^ one of Henry's minifters, account of, 120-^' 
examined before the council, 127— condemned, and 
executed, lb. 

carl of, employed againft Spain, 301 — his cha- 
TfuScr, ih — becomes the favourite of queen Eliza- 
beth, ib.— his great afcendency over her, 302 — con- 
temptuous treatment of her, ib. — receives a blow 
from her, ib.-^is again re-inftated in his fovereign's 
fnvour, ib. — his unguarded temper, 303 — is appoint- 
ed to command the forces jti Ireland, ib. — his mif- 
taken condu£): there, ib. — exafperates the queen, ib. 
— retumc from Ireland without her permiifion, 304 
— is confined to his hpufe, ih. — refolves to give up 
all thoughts of ambition, ib. — ^his mefiage to the 
queen, ib.— does not decline an examination of his 
condufit, 305 — is fetitcnced to refign bis employ- 
t mcnt$,^^na coftfined ,to his own houfe, ib. — his re-^ 
queft 'to the queen rbfuied, ib.— becomes furious, ib. 
iljl-|!m 4 ^^JbelGbiit^ of his con- 

^ of the queen, 306 — 

.jRwmblcs 'a %ilwfSRot malepntents, ib. — forms a 
for fecoruig the p^ace gates, ib.— his pre- 
2^ fence 
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fcuci* required before the council, 307— his perplexed 
fituation, ib. — receives offers of afliftance from the^ 
citizens, ib. — difeovers his fcheme for raifing the city 
to -his friends, 307 — ^his plot difeovered, 308 — at- 
tempts *to make an infurreclion in the city, ib. — is 
deceived in his expeflations, ib. — with difliculty 
efcapes to Eflcx-houfe, 309 — is refufed hoftages, ib. 
— furrenders at diferetion, ib.— is committed to the 
Tower, ib.~ is condemned, ib.— his behaviour after- 
wards, lb. — ^his hopes of the queen^s pardon, ib. — ^his 
death, 310 

FJTsx^ call of, appointed to command the parliament’s 
forces, 396— lea<ls his troops towards Northampton, 
lb. — refigns his command, 407. 

F. 

1 H F A one of the parliament’s generals, 
routs a body of Irifh, 40D^refoTm8 the army, 
407 — ^gains a viftory at Nafeby, },oS — takes Exeter, 
409 — made lieutenant of the Tower, 419 — quells an 
infurre^ion in Kent, 424. 

Fit/Uiiudj lord, his death and charafker, 399. 

Fdwke^^ Guy, one of the confpirators in the powder- 
plot, 321 — feized by order of the lord-chambetlaio, 
324— difeovers his accompUces, 325. 

Ftltont fome account of, 357— alTailinates the duke of 
Buckingham, ib. — his intrepid conltancy, 358. 

Finih^ lord-keeper, impeached by the commons, 376— 
efcapes into Holland, ib. 

Fijhti^ John, bifliop of Rocheflcr, his unmerited fuf- 
ferlngs, 162 — ^beheaded, for denying the king's fu- 
premacy, ib. 

Flammocki Thomas, heads the Cornifh infurgents, 110 
— taken and executed, 1 1 1 . 

F/etiheff dean of Peterborough, his impertinent zeal, 
293. 

Flodden-^ fields battle of, 133 - 

• FouhSi fir David, fined by the court of S^ar-chamber, 
363. * * 

Ff obtfher commands a fquadron undei' lord Howard, 
298 — attacks the Spaniflt armada, 299. 

Fonh allies^ his intrepid behaviour, 131.' 

CAM, 
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G. 

I?avid, rcfcues Henry V. 24 — is flain, \h. 
^Gardiner, bifliop of Wincheiter, fupjjorts the 
popiflh; tenets, 161 — attempts to fcize Catha-iiac Parr, 

^ 94 - 

Gardiner^ bifliop of Winebefter, oppofrs the refor^na-r 
tion> ao2 — defends the ufc of images, Sec, ib-* — fent 
to the Fleet prifon, ib. — removed 'I- I'ouer, 208 
— deprived of his fee, 217 — treated With great rigour, 
ib. — re*inftatcd by Mary, 232 — ^liis occahoi.al con- 
formity, 239 — liis brutality to Rogers, ib. 

Garnet^ a Jefuit, executed for being in the pow der-plot, 
3a6^^onGdcred as a martyr, ib. 

Gafeoigne^ fir William^ his> noble behaviour on the 
bench, 13— commits the prince of Wales to prifon, 
ib* 

Gifors taken by the Eogiifh, 27. 

Ghndour^ Owen, account of, 5. 

Ghue^fier made a bithopilck, 167* 

Garddn-% lady Catharine, married to Perkin Waibeek, 109 
— taken prifoner, M2 — kindly treated by Hciny, 113. 

Grayy lady Jane, married to lord Guilford Dudley, 22 r 
— appointed fuccefibr to the crown, 223-^laims the 
crown, 227 — her great learning, ib — aG f'lids tlie 
throne, ib. — refrgns her royalty, 229 — ninle pri- 
foner, 230— her behaviour at iijcethig the coipfe of 
Guilford, 236 — hei execution, 2 ^7. 

Gui/fotd, lord, DudU^, ma'-ried to l.uly Jane Gray, 
22 J- -made prifoiicr, 230— executed, 2jb. 

Guijf, duke of, takes Calais, 249. 

II. 

JCJAMBDFNy John, embarks for America, 3O3 
•— M-th^ fhip detaiiied by order oi c.juncil, il). — 
refofes to pay the lax of Oiip money, ib — lofcs hi®- 
caufc, 366^accufcd of high treafou, 377 — flain m 
battle," 399^ 

Mawiitony duke of, his laft interview with Cliarl«cS ifw ^ 

427 , . - 

loi^, hlJ^^fwer to the charge of the duke 6f 
Glolicoiler, 78i^b'(?1ieailed in ^hc; ib. 

ntsrfies1>Tortfiufnherfan<Ps daughter, 22 t - 
^fetts with hrs forces to Mary, 228* 




llaz,^ 
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Hauke^y Thomds, condemned to the ftafcc, — his 

great conftancy, ib. 

Havre furrenders to the Englifli, 277 — retaken by the 
French, ib. 

Hawkins commands a fquadron under lord Howard, 
.. 298 — attacks the Spanifli armada, 299. 

Ha%elrigy fir Arthur, embarks for North America, 365 
— the fhip detained by order of council, ib. — acculcd 
of high treafon, 387. 

Heathe^ bifiiop of Worcefter^ deprived of his fee, 217— 
reftored to Ills bifiioprick, 232. 

Henry W ^ crowned, i — a rebellion formed agalnil him, 
2— endeavours to quell the tumult, 3 — orders fome 
of the principal rebels to be beheaded, 4— concludes 
a tuice with France, 5~rebenions formed agaiuft 
him in Scotland and Wales, ib. — his impolitic con-* 
du£l: with refpecl: to the duke of Northumberland, 
who raifed a rebellion agiinft him, o-^obtains a com-* 
plete viftory over the rebels, 8^ — iiardona the duke of 
Northumberland, Q — a letond rebellion formed againft 
him, headed by Northun.bciland, ib. — quells the in- 
furredlion, 10 — puts to death the archbi&op of 
York, and the call of Nottingham, ib. — fides^with 
the church, ii — fign^ a writ for burning William 
Sawtre, a heretic, ib. — endeavours to acquire po- 
pularity, j? — is dillrcdtd at the behaviour of the 
prince of “Wales, ib. — is feezed with a fit before the 
flirnie of Edward tl C infeffor, 14 — his death and 
character, Ib. — hi» ilfuc, 15. 

Henry V. when prince rf Wales, hU excefles — 
ftrikes one of tlie judges o|i the bcjicli, ib. — is com- 
mitted to prifon, 13 — takes the crown from his fa- 
therms pillow, lb- — alccuds the llnghih throne, 16— ■ 
hts behaviour to his former companions, i7~-favours 
his father^s friends, ib. — orders the funeral obfequies 
of Richaid II. to be peiforraed vith royal folcmnity, 
ib. — his peace difturbed by the clergy, 18— endea- 
vours to convert lord Cobham, ib»-— gives that noble- 
man up to the fury of his enemies, ib.— -quells a 
dangerous tumult, 29 — detefnatoes on a war with 
France, ib. — fends an embafiy Farib, 20— his de- 
mands refufed, ib.*^ai]embles a great ftseti and fets 
8 fail 
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fail from Southampton, 20 — elands at Harfleur, at the 
head of a confiderabie array, ib. — takes Harfleur, and 
puts all the garrifon to the fword, 21 — his army greatly 
weakened by 'a contagious diftemper, ib.~chal.lenges 
the dauphin of France to Angle combat, ib." — is op- 
pofed by a numerous army of the Fiencli, ib. — is ob- 
liged to retreat, ib. — is intercepted, and obliged to 
give the enemy battle, 22 — his defperate Atuation, 
ib- — ^his fpirited fpecch to his arm) . 23 — attacks the 
French army, ib- — is in danger of loAng his life, 24 
~is refeued by David Gam, ib. — rewards his deliverer 
with knighthood, ib. — obtains a complete viffcory, 25 
— arrives in England with his prifoners, 26 — receives 
frcfli fupplics from his parliament, ib. — lands with an 
immenfe army in Normandy, ib. — enters into a 
league with the duke of Burgundy, ib. — obtains confi- 
derabie ( onquefts throughout the country, ib. — forms 
a remarkable treaty with France, 27 — marries the 
princefs Catharine of France, 28 — turns his arms 
againit tjie dauphin, ib. — is obliged to return to Eng 
land, ib. — is refufed the neceflary fupplics by his par- 
liament, ib.«^lands with a confiderabie force at Calais, 
29 — lakes up bis refidence at Paris, ib. — ^his great 
power in France, ib.— his refigned behaviour during 
his illnefs, 30 — his death and charafter, ib. — his ifTue, 
3 f- 

Ilemy VL afeends the tlironc of England, 32 — is fo- 
lemnly in\eftcd with regul powrei by legates from 
Paria, 33— is* crowmed king at Pans, 38 — his difpofi- 
tion, 45 — marries Margaret of Anjou, ib. — is dc- 
fpifed by his fulncfls, 47 — is oppofed by the duke of 
York, ib. — ^banimes Suffr’k, 48 -a rebellion formed 
againil him, ib. — oppofes the rebels, ib. — his pufilla- 
nimous conduft, 50 — receives an addrefs, requefting 
him to remove his evil counfcllors, 51— refufes to 
comply with more than part of tlie addrefs, ib. — has 
a parley with the duke of York, ib.— orders York to 
be apprehended, 52 — is feized with a violent dittem-, 
per, ib-— is incapable of holding the reins of govern- 
ment, ib. — recovers from his complaint, ib. — en- 
deavours to re^alTume his power, 53 — ^is oppofed by 
tjie duke of York> ib.— his dlftrefled fituation, ib. — 
again endeavouis to recover his authority, ib.— gives 
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thr rebels battle, 54 — ^gains fome advantage*:, ib.— • 
is once more ftrongly oppofed by the rebels, ib. — is 
taken pi ifoiier, 55 — his caufe efpoufed by the Welch, 
^6— is treated with the greateft indignity by War- 
wick, 57 — is oppofed by young Edward, who claims 
the crown, ib, — flies with his queen and fon to Scot- 
land, 59 — is afliftcd by the French king, ib. — is oblige 
ed oy Ills queen once more to try to recover his power 
by arms, ib. — his fleet difperfed by a ftorrn, ib. — is 
feparated from his queen, ih. — is taken prifoner and 
confined in the Tower, 60 — is relcaled, and again 
placed on the throne, 63 — is again detlironcd, 64 — 
is obliged to fubmit to be a fpedtator of the battle be- 
tween Edward and Warwick, 65 — his death, 67. 

Jfenry VIT. afeends the throne of^England, 94 — marries 
the princefs Elizabeth, 95 — ^ifTues a general pardon, 
97 — an infurrcAion formed againft him, ib. — quells 
the infurre(£lion, ib. — a rebellion formed againft him 
in Ireland, 99 — a j)rcten(lcr to he crown fet up in 
oppofition to him, ib. — confines his mother-in-law in 
a monaftery, ih. — takes young Warwick from the 
Tower, and fhows him ro the people, ib. — gives the 
icbcls battle, 100— obtains a dccifive victory, ib. — 
his generous treatment of Simnel, lOi — his affift- 
ance requeflcd by tlie diftrefleJ Bretons, 102 — calls 
a parliament, il>. — obtains the ncceffary fupplies, ib. 
— his fuhjcdts in Yoikfliire rebel, and refufc ro pay 
the tax, ib. — quells the rebellion, and takes their 
leader piifoncr, 103 — lauds at Calais with a confi- 
derablc force, ib. — makes an advantageous peace with 
France, ib. — the quiet of his kingdom again difturbed 
by an impoftor who perfoiiated the duke <*f York, 
104 — Iiis fubjcifts revolt to Perkin, 106 — takes many 
of the linglcadeis, 107 — his artful conduct with re- 
fpe£l to fir Wjliiam Stanley, 108 — commits tliat noble- 
man to cuftody, ib. — condemns Stanley to lofc his liead, 
ib. — a rebellion formed againft him in Scotland, at 
the inftigation of Perkin, 109 — his kingdom invaded 
by the rebels, ib. — an infui reef ion formed againft 
him in Coin>'all, • no — ijuells the tumult, and hangs 
many of the infurgents, in — a fccond rebellion 
foiined in Cornwall, headed by Perkin, ih. — his lenity 
to the rebels, 112 — his generous treatment of tlie 
VoL. II. G g wife 
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wife of Perkin, 113 — ^gets Pci kin into his pofleffion, 
ib. — grants him his life, ib. — confines perkin 111 the 
Tower, 1 14 — quells a difturbance in Kent, and hangs 
Wilford the lingleader, 115 — caufes Perkin his 
adherents to be executed, ib. — beheads young War- 
wick, lb. difgufts his fubje6fs by thefc adls of ^ 

cruelty, ih. — grants to the nobility the powei of fell- 
ing their eflates, 116 — legulates fervants of the 

nobility, 117 — enfoiccs the execution of the laws, ib, 
— abridges tlie piivileges of faniSluarjes, 118 — his 
temaikable anfwcr to tne pope, ib. — extends the pri- 
vileges of the people, 119 — reprefles the delnc of 
civil war, ib. — endeavouis to promote trade and com- 
ineice, ib. — endeavours to implant a juft feufe of 
frugality in the minds of his lubjefts, 120 — is in- 
duced by aval ice to oppiefs his people, 12 1 — mai- 
jies the piince of Wales to the iiffauta of Spain, ib. 
— his tieatment of Philip, duke of Caftile, 122 — 
receives a vifit from Philip at Wimlfoi, ib. — makes 
an advantageous ticaty of commeicc with Philip, ib. 
“fees his endeavouis foi the good of his kingdom 
crowned with luccels, 123 — his death and chaiadtei, 
ibid. 

Henry VI 11 . fucceeds his father in the tin one, 123 — 
his gieat advantages, 126 — his dilpofilion, ih. — has 
Dudley and Emplon taken into cuftody? 127 — laufcs 
them to hi executed, ib.--ciUeis into a treaty with 
the pope, 128 — his hcadftiong condu^V, ib. — his ill 
fuccefs at lea, 129 — lands at Calais with a confidci- 
able ainiy, ib. — Ins greit imprudence, 130 — obtains 
a fmall vidloiy, 131 — befieges Tom nay, 132 — con- 
cludes a tiuce with Fiance did ictuins to England, ib. 

— a complete viiloiy gained by his aims over the 
Scots during his ahlcncc, 134 — caufes the body of 
James to be inteiieJ, ib. — ncgle^ls the advice or his 
fathci’s ti lends, and attaches himfclf to WoHey, 135 
— makes Wolfey piivy-^-ounlclIor, 136 — confeis on 
him the office of" chancellor, 138 — delivers up Tom- • 
nay to the French, 139 — lias an inteiview with the 
Flench monarch, ib. — Ins gieat* magnificence, ib. — 
piefenisthe Fiench king with a collai of peails, 140 
— enters as competitor with hrancis at tiluand toui fia- 

menf. 
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TOcnt, 140 — excites the murmurs of his people, 14X — 
ojjprcflbs his fubjeils, 142 — levies a heavy lax on 
his fubje£ts, 143 — reproves Wolfey, ib. — obtains 
the -title of Defender of the Faith, *148 — begins to 
think lightly of the pope, 149 — ^liis paflion for Anne 
Boleyn, 1 50— applies to the pope to divorce him 
from his que<ai Catharine, 151 — is cited to appear 
with his queen before the pope’s legate, 152 — is en- 
raged againft Wolfey, 154 — difeards that prelate, and 
takes Cranmer into his favour, 155 — feizes the efFedls 
of Wolfey, ih.— banifhes the cardinal to his. country 
feat, ib. — orders Wolfey to be arrefted for high-trea- 
fon, and to repair to London to cake his trial, 156 — 
applies to the univcrilties for their opinion refpeiSl- 
ing the validity of his marriage with Catharine, 157 
— his marriage declared illegal, ib. — abridges the 
power of the pope, 158 — marries Anne Boleyn, ib. 
— totally deftroys die power of the pope, 160 — re- 
ceives the oath of fupremacy fi >in his fubjefls, ib. — • 
determines to work a reformation in the church, 161 
— exercifes the utmofl: cruelty towards the heretics, ib. 
— caiifcs Fidier to be beheaded for denying his fuprema- 
cy, 162 — totally abolilhes the religious houfes, 165 
— acquires iinincnfe riches, ib. — expofes the deceit of 
the Romilh relies, ih. — deftroys the fhrinc of Thomas 
a Bccket, 166 — crccls fix new bilhopritks, ib. — • 

canfes the Bible to be trahflated, 167 becomes 

tired of Aiinc Boleyn, i68 — his attachment to Jane 
Seymour, ib. — confines the queen to her apartment, 
i6g — fends licr to the Tower, ib. — refufes an inter- 
ceffion on bcJialf of the queen, 170 — receives a letter 
froHfi her, 17 1 — pronounces fcmencc againft her, 174 
— caufes her to be beheaded, 1 75 — marries lady Jane 
Seymour, ib. — takes Cromwell into his particular fa- 
vour, 178 — his religious difputaiion, 179 — his un- 
bounded cruelty, 180 — marries Anne of Cleves, 182 
— is difgufted with the perfon of the queeh, ib. — is 
incenfed againft Cromwell, ib.—places his afFedtions 
on Catharine Howard, 183 — figns conimiffion for 
apprehending Cromwell, ib. — iigns the warrant lor 
beheading Cromwell, 184 — ; declares his marriage 
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With Catharine Howard^ 184, — receives, undoubted 
proofs of the queen’s incontinency, 185 — determines 
to throw the odium of her death on the parliament, 
186 — confents to her 6xcciition, and that of fevetal 
of her relations, 187 — compofes a book of religion, 
188 — procures an a6k whereby all fpiritual fupremacy V 
was declared to be inverted in Iiim, ib. — publiilies a 
book, ib. — publiflies a fecond book, i1j. —his tyranni- 
cal proceedings, ib. — marries Catharine Parr, 189— 
goes to FVance at the head of thirty thoufanu men, 
if). — obliges the town of Boulogne to capitulate, 190 
— returns to England, ib, — the revenues of tlie two 
univerfities, &c. beftowed upon him by parliament, 
ib. — orders the council to make inquiry into the con- 
duct of Cranmer, 191 — stakes that prelate into greater 
favour than ever, ib. — ^liis cruelty to Anne Afkew, 
1Q2 — is offended with the queen, 193 — is reconciled 
to her, 194 — prevents her being taken into cuftody, 
ib. — his falfe orations 10 the pailianient, 195 — his im- 
placable cruelties, ib. — orders the duke of Norfolk and 
his fon to be arrefted, 196 — receives the news of his 
approaching diflblution with an appearance of ferenity, 

. ic^g — his death and character, ib. 

High^cQmmiJion court aboliftied, 379- 

Hooper^ birtiop of Gloucefter, condemned to the flames, 
239 — his inflexible conftancy, 240. 

Hoiham^ fir John, appointed governor of Hull, 395. 

Howard^ fir Edward, his intrepid condudt, 129 — ^pe- 
ri fhes in the fea, ib. 

^ Catharine, married to Henry VIII. 184 — her 

execution, 187. 

— r— — , lord, commands the Englirti navy againft the 
Spanifh' armada, 299 — totally defeats that powerful 
fleet, 299, 300. 

Humphry^ duke of Gloiicerter, appointed regent of the 
kingdom during his brc^^hcr’s abfence, 32 — is op- 
pofed by the bifhop of Wihehefter, 44 — his duchefs 
accufed of witchcraft, 45 — accufed of treafon and Im- * 
prifoned, 46 — found dead in his bed, ib. 

Huntington^ earl of. Joins in a confpiracy againft Henry 
IV. 2 — beheaded at Cirenceftcr, 4. 
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TMAGES removed from churches, 203. 

•* Independents.^ who, 404 — ^[fonn a majority of the 
army, 405* 

ln)pu^uon attempted to be introduced into England, 

~ * 45 - 

Irijh maflacre, 382. 


J* 

^AAfES I. proclaimed king of Scotland, by .the title 
T of Jantes VI; 266 — conjures Elizabeth to fpare 
the life of his mother, 290 — afeends the throne of 
England, 315— his dcfpotic fentiments, ib. — difgufls 
the people, 316 — proftitutes titles of honour, ib. — 
difmifles lord Grey; &c, from their employments, 
giy — condemns them to death, ib. — pardons Cob- 
Kam and Grey, ib.— ;Confines hr Walter Raleigh, ib. 
— endeavours to unite England and Scotland, ib.-— 
refolves to govern by the Eng'ilh laws, 318 — his 
difputes with parliament, ib.— grants a toleration -to 
the teachers of different religions throughout the 
kingdom, 320 — a horrid plot formed againft him, 
ib.— difeovers tlie meaning of fome dark expreffions 
in a letter to lord Mounteagle, 324 — his moderation, 
327 — ill confcquenc.es rcfulting from his liber.rlity 
to his favourites, ib. — his attachment to Robert Garre, 
ib. — advances him to the higheft honours, 328 — 
confines fir Thomas Overbury, 329— eools in his af- 
fection for Somerfet, 330 — commands fir Rlward 
Coke to inquire into Somerfet’s condudt, ib.— his 
behaviour on parting with that nobleman, ib. at- 
taches himfelf to George ViJliers, 331— creates him 
duke of Buckingham, ib. — confers numerous honours 
on his new favourite and his family, 33® agrws 
to accept a third part of the money due to him 
from the Dutch, ib.— grants fir Walter Raleigh per- 
miffion to go to Guiana, 333-— figns a warrant for 
the execution of that great man, 335 dehrous 
that his fon fhould marry a princefs of Spain, 336— 
confents that the prince fliould go to Spain, 337 
agrees to a marriage between the ^wince and Hen- 
riettta of France, 338— fells his prerogative to the 
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commons, 338 — druggies between him and his parlia- 
ment, ib.— declares war againft Spain and ihecmperoi, 

' 339 — feized with an ague, 340 — exhorts the prince 
to perfevere in the proteftunt religion, ib. — his death 
and chara 61 er, ib. y. 

Joan of Arc, account of, 34 — undertakes to raife the- 
fiege of Orleans, 35 — raifes the fiege, 36 — takes the 
earl^of Suffolk prifoner, 37 — conduces the dauphin to 
Rheims, ib. — is taken prifoner, 39 — tried for witch- 
craft, 40— ^abjures her former errors, 41 — is burnt alive 
at Rouen, ib. 

of Kent, account of, 208 — burnt for her opinions, 

209. 

Jofeph^ Michael, heads the Cornifh infurgents, no — 
taken* and executed, 1 1 1. 

^yce feiiies the king at Holmby caftle, 416. 

juxon^ biihop of London, attends Charles I. after fen- 
tence was pronounced, 431. 

K. 

J^ENT^ earl of, joins in a confpiracy againft Henry 

-/V ^ — beheaded at Cirencefter, 4. 

Ketj a tanner, heads the infurgents in Norfolk, 212 — 
cre£ls his tribunal under an oak, ib. — makes himfclf 
inaftcr of Norwich, ib, — defeated, ib. — and executed, 
213. 

L. 

Y /IjMBERT^ John, denies the real piefence in tlic fa- 
crament, 178 — his remarkable trial, 179 — condemn^ 
cd to the flames, 180. 

hangfide^ battle of, 267. 

Lajcclles accufes Catharine Howard* of incontinence, 
185. 

Latimer^ bilhop of Worceficr, condemned to tlic flames, 
241 — his ^reat piety, ib. — ^Iiis execution, ib. 

handy archbifhop of Canterbury, afls as one of the mi- 
nifters of ftale, 359 — his chara 61 cr, ib. — treats the pu- 
ritans with rigour, 360 — introduces new ceremonies, 
361 — impeached by the commons, 376 — tried and exe- 
cuted, 403. 
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'Leu ejler^ Robert Dudley, earl of, chief miniftcr to Eli- 
zabeth, 255 — engrofles the qucen^s favour, 278- 
Leo the Tenth grants a commiffion for felling indul- 
•gcnces, 146. 

who, 422. 

*' Liturgy^ a new one drawn up, 207 — aboliihcd, 403. 
Lolla7'dsy who, 18. 

Lovely lord, heads a rebellion, 97 — efcapes to Flanders, 
• 98 — joins Simnel, 100. 

Luther^ Martin,' svccount of, 147 — inveighs againft the 
pope’s authority, ib. — proteited by the eleftor of Sax- 
ony, ib. — burns the pope’s bull publicly, ib. 

M. 

JiAAC KRELy prior of Barlings, heads an infur- 
reeSlion in Lincolnfhirc, 176 — taken and put in 
death, ib. 

Adargaret of Anjou, account of, 45 — fufpedled of 
being privy to the murder of Gloucefter, 46 — prevails 
on the king to depofe the duke of York, 53 — becomes 
the a<flfng general of the royal army, 55 — totally de- 
feated, ib. — Hies into Wales, 56 — routs the duke of 
Yolk’s army, ib. — fummons the city of London, 57 
— is obliged to retire, 58 — flics into Scotland, 59 — 
cfcapes to F'Janders, 60 — takes fandluary in the 
abbey of Beaulieu, 66 — totally defeated at Tewkef- 
hnry, ib. — taken piifoncr, 67 — ranfomed by the king 
of France, ib. — her death, 68. 

A'farJion-yiooXy battle of, 401. 

A/,nyy queen, her ftrong attachment to the popilli fii- 
perftitions, 226 — a party formed againfl her by 
Northumberland, 227 — lends circular letters to all 
the great towns and nobility of the kingdom, 228 — 
retires to Frimlingham caftle, ib. — receives homage 
from the men of Suffolk, ib. — promifes them to de- 
fend tlie laws and religion of her predecelTor, ib. — 
is joined by feveral of the nobility, ib. — is proclaimed 
queen by the duke of Northumberland, 230 — orders 
the duke of Northumberland to be arrefted, ib. — 
enters London, 231— rcfolves to reftorc the clergy 
to their former power, ih. — releafes Gardiner, Bon- 
ner, &c. and reinftates them in their fees, 232 — 
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filenccs all preachers, 232 — is exafperated againil 
Cranmer, ib.- — her afl'c6lions placed on the carl of 
Dcvonfliire, 233 — her marriage with Philip, 234 — 
grants a pardon to four hundred rebels, 235 — affem- 
blcs a parliament, 237 — ^lier endeavours ' to pj/etfe 
'Philip, 238 — perfecutes .heretics, ib.— revives the’ 
old fanguinary laws, ib. — ^appoints commiflioners to 
examine Hooper and Rogc?ts, 239 — c.^horts Bonner 
to pej'fecute the proteftants without pity, 240 — 
orders Ridley and Latimer to be burnt, 241 — orders 
Cranmer to be punilhed for hercfy, 242 — favours an 
ill-founded report of her pregnancy, 246 — deferted 
by PJiilip, ibid. — her extreme forrow, 247 — raifes 
money by loans, &c. ib. — declares war againft France, 
ib. — her fpeech concerning Calais, 249- — hci extreme 
hatred to the princefs Elizabeth, ib. — her cruel* dclign 
tovv^ardwS her, 250— her death, ib. 

JlfarVf queen of Scots, excites the refenrment of Eli- 
zabeth, 256 — wlio flic was, ib. — determines to re- 
turn to Scotland, 257 — is lefufed fa fafe paflage 
through England, ib. — conllderecl by the Scots as 
tiieir perfecutor, ih. — difFerence between her and her 
people, 258 — her title to the crown of England not 
granted by Elizabeth, 259— marries lord Dai nicy, ib. 
— is difguflcd with her hufband, 260 — her attachment 
to Rii'/zio, ih.---creatcs him her fccetiary, ib. — licr 
favourite muidcrcd in her prefence, 262 — rcfolves to 
avenge his death, ih,— induces her hufliand to give 
up his accomplices, ib. — obliges the confpirators to 
ilv, ib* — treats her huflxind with difdain, 263 — Iier 
fliameful attachment to Bothwell, ib. — her diflcmblcd 
tendernefs to Darnlcy, ib. — lufpeilcd of being an 
accomplice with Bothwell in murdciing her hufl^and, 
264 — her ill-judged conduct on that occahon, ib. — 
feized by Bothwell, ib. — -married to him, 265 — her 
fuhjcfls exafperated again (I her, ih. — efcapes from 
the calllc of Borthwick, ib, — is taken and conducted 
to Kdinbui'gh, ib. — fent priioncr to the caftle of 
Lochlcven, ih. — treated with great feverity, ib. — 
aflilted by Elizabeth, 266 — obliged to refign the 
Clown in favour of her fon, ib.— ill treated by the 
M earl 
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carl of Murray, 267 — efcapes from licr confinement, 
ib. — a bond of affociation is. figned by the nobility 
for her defence, ib. — ^lieads an army of fix thoufand 
ib. — is defeated by the earl of Murray, ib. — 
cj^Ivirks in a fifhing-boat, and efcapes to England, 

• /“'ib.— -iends a nicflage to Elizabeth, 268 — great marks 
of rcfpcift fhown her, ib. — llic is refufed admittance 
to the queen’s prefenc^, ib, — admits Elizabeth an 
umpire in her caufe, ib. — appoints nine conimif- 
fionc/s, ib. — her guilt proved, 269 — is defirous of 
an iiUerview with Elizabeth, ib. — her requeft to 
t!ic queen, 270 — fent to Tutbury caftle, ib. — her 
party in Scotland gains ftrength, ib. — fubdued by 
Elizabeth, 271 — offers of marriage made her by 
the duke of Norfolk, ib. — engages that nobleman 
in a rebellion, 274 — her pitiable fituation, 275— 
is fufpedted of being concerned in feveral confpi- 
nicies againft Elizabeth, 280-— is committed to the 
care of fir Amias Paulctt, &c. 281 — receives informa-.. 
tion of a confpiracy formed in her favour, 283 — de- 
clares her approbation of it, ib. — is coi^dudfed to 
Eotheringay caftle, 285 — receives orders from Eliza- 
beth to fubmit to a tri.il, ib. — her anfwer on this 
occafion, ib. — confents to lier trial, 286 — her defence, 
287 — her acciifarion of Walfingham, ib. — all her re- 
quefts arc rejected, 288 — fcntcncc of death pro- 
nounced againft licr, ib. — her behaviour on receiving 
this melancholy news, 289 — writes to Elizabeth, 290 
— Jicr great refignation, 291 — denies her being privy 
to any confpiracy againft Elizabeth, ib. — is refufed the 
afliftance of her confclTor, ib. — comforts her attend- 
ants, ib. — tender behaviour to her fervants, 292 — 
lier behaviour the morning of her execution, ib. — 
her fpeech to fir Andrew Melvil, 293— forgives her 
executioners, ib. — her death, ib. 

Mafs reftored in England, 238. 

Majfacre of the French Hugonots at Paris, 278 — in 
Ireland, 381. 

Maudlin, one of Richard’s fervants, perfonates that 
prince, 3. 

Maurice, prince, commands under Charles L 396. 

M(*xi^ 
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I^IaxlmUian^ the emperor, vifits Henry VIII. 130. 
Aleivily hr Andrew, his afIc6lion tor his miflrets, 293 — 
attends Mary in Jier laft moments, ih. 

ATonaJlcries^ the Icflcr, fupprefTed, 164 — the greali^r in- 
volved in the fame ruin, 165. ^ ^ 

A'lore^ fir "J homas, his amiai)le eharaitcr, fo2 — 'be- 
headed for denying the king’s fuprcmacy, 163. 

A'fmrayy eail of, declared •icgcnt ot Scotland, 267 — 
totaiiy defeats the queen’s forces, ih. — accufes the 
queen of Scots, 26^^ — affaffinated, 270., 

AfvJJ'clbGi oughy battle of, 202. 

N. 




^EVIL joins Parry in the attempt to murder Eli- 
yaheth, 281 — betrays the fecret, ib. 

Norfolk^ duke of, his great charavSler, 271 — his dupli- 
city to Elizabeth, 272 — committed to the 'J'ower, ib. 

- -an infurredtion in his favour, 273 — releafed from his 
confinement, ib. — fupport? Mary’s iiitcrefts, ib. — 
confined and executed, 275. 

'Northampton^ battle of, 55. 

Koythumberlandy earl of, joined in a party to rcleafe the 
duke of Norfolk, 272 — obliged to difperfe, 273 — 
taken and committed to the caftle of Lochlcven, ib. 

— tried and executed, 275. 

Nottingham^ countefs of, her infidious condudl to Ef- 
fete, 310 — haidly ufed by Elizabeth, 311. 

O. 

of rci'onnation, whnt, 212. 

^ Oulcajiic^ hr John, baron of Cobham, fuppoits 
the dot^i ir.es of WickliiF, x 8 — is indidted for hcrefy, 
ib. — makes his efca])c, 19 — put to. die moft cruel 
death, ibid. 

Oliver Crom\vcll. See Cromu'ell, 

Or/can Sy famous ficge of, 36. 

, maid of. See yoan of Arc, 

, duke of, aflaflinated by the duke of Burgundy,^ 

2h. 

Ojbeck^ the impoftor. Sec hVarhcck. 

Overburyy fir Thomas, jjoifoned in the Tower, 329. 

Oxford made a bilhoprick, 166 — a parliament afiem- 
hled at, 400. 
r * 


PARIS, 
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P. 


R i S furrcnderecl to Henry V. 28 — Maffacivi ofi 
278. 

JParp, Van, burnt for Arianifin, 209. 

PafK^ Catharine, married to Henry VIII. 189 — her 
y drtfill conclii6I, T94 — marries lord Thomas Seymoui, 
• 204 — dies in child-bcd, 205. 

PctTrjy M'^illiam, engages In a confpiracy againft Eliza- 
beth, 280 — betrayed by his accomplice, 281 — con- 
demned and ex(?cutcd, ib. 


Pattridgey lir Miles, executed for treafon, 220. 

Fatavy bactic of, 37. 

Percyy earl of Noi tlnimberland, takes the earl of Dou- 
glas and otiiers jirifouers, 6— receives an injurious 
mcirage from Henry, ib. — forms a confpiracy aguinll 
that prince, ib. — is^ ]>ardoned by Henry, 9 — joins in 
a fecond rebellion, ib. — ^flies into Scotland, and is 
11a in there, 10. 

— — , Hotfpur, takes the comirmd of his fntliei’s 
troops, 7 — his prodigious valour, 8 — is flain in battle, 
ibid. 


Pnk 'ni Warbcck. Sec PFarhcck* 


PcrJccutiojiy tlic bloody, under queen IVIary, 239 — 
number of perfons who fufFered, 245. 

Peterborough made a hifhopiick, 167, 

Petition of light, what, 352 — enabled into a law, ili. 
Phiiipy archduke of Cadilc, arrives in ^Enghin<l^ 12 1 — 
concludes a treaty oi commerce v. Ith Henry, 122. 

of Spain, marriage- treaty v/itli Mary of Eng- 
land, 234 — endeavours to throw otr n'lc odium of tiu: 
porfei-ution, 245 — his power limited by the Englihi 
parliament, 246 — retires to Flanders, ib. — perfuades 
the queen to* declare war againll France, 247* — makes 
a propofal of marriage to Elizabeth, 253 — vows de- 
ll rueSlion to the Englifh, 296 — totally defeated, 300. 
percyy Thomas, joins in the powder-plot, 32 1 — liis 
letter to loid Mounteagl^, 323 — killed in battle, 325, 
Pinkcy-hciifey battle of, 199. 

PoiningSy fjr Edward, commands at Havre, 277 — i‘’» 
obliged to capitulate, ib. 

Polcy cardinal, account of, 258 — feut over as legate, ib. 

— declares for toleration, 239 — his death, 250. 
Pontoife taken by the Eiiglilli, 27, 


Pridcy 
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Pfidcy colonel, blockades the parliament-houfe, 4^5"^ 
his purge> what, 426. 

Tfynne degraded by the court of Star-chamber, 3^64-— 
rclcafed from his imprifonmciu, 378. 

Purge of colonel Pride, what, 426. ^ 

Piiritansy forne account of, 360— retire to Arnerica*^ 

3 ^> 4 - 

Pym^ accufes the earl of Strafford, 373- appointed of 
the coniinittcc of the commons, 380 — acc!»fed of 
liigh-treafon, 387. 

Q. 


I NT I St. battle of, 247, 




J^AhElGH^ fvr Walter, impiifoncd by James I. 

317 — becomes the favourite of tlic people, 333 — 
his voyage to Guiana, 334 — is difappointed in his 
fcheme, 33 5 — his execution, ib. 

Rfforntationy in England, account of the rife of, 144 -- 
begun in England, 159 — carried on under Eclv\aKl 
Vi. 201 — the cup reftored to the laity, 202 — alinoh: 
completed, 208 — eftabliflred in England, 254- -in 
Scotland, 257. 

JRcliqucsy great numbers expofed, 165- 

JRichardy duke of York, prefers Iiis claim to tlic crown, 
47 — foments ^thc difeontents of the people, 51 — 
marches towards London, ib. — demands a reforma- 
tion of the government, 52 — retires to Wiginore, 
i!.. — ^appointed protedtor of the kingdom, 53 — rtrip- 
jieJ of his power, ib. — has rccoiirfe to arms, ib. — 
defeats the royal army at St. Albans, ib. — takes the 
king prifoncr, ib. — difeharged fiom his office, ib. — 
flics to Ireland, 54 — claims the crown, 55 — defeated 
and flain, 56. 

Richard 111 . his wicked difpofition, 75 — ^gets himfelf 
appointed guardian to Edward V. ib. — conduits the 
young king to London, ib. — gets the king's brother 
into his poffcflion, 76 — fends them both to the Tower, 
ib. — defers Edwaid’s coronation, jl>. — deftroys all tlic 
young king’s friends, ib. — ^fummous a council in the 
'I'ower, yy— pretends be is bewitched, ib. — ordcr.^ 

lord 
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lord Hafrings to be beheaded, 78 — ^his barbarous treat- 
ment of Jane Shore, 79 — openly afpires to the 
throne, 80— endeavours to prove Edward and liis 
bpSther baftards, 5 b. — pretends reluctantly to leccivc 
tlic offer of tile crown, 82 — is feated on tlic throne, 

* .* ^3 — ^orders the young king and his brother to be 
fmothered in the Tower, 84 — is crowned at London 
and York, ib. — is oppofed by Buckingham, 86 — gets 
that iioblemau into his power, and has him put to 
death, 87 — brings over the parliament to his intcreft, 
ib- — is difappointed in a fcheme againft the earJ of 
Richmond, 88 — iiis cruel treatment of his queen, 
ib. — is oppofed by tlic carl of Richmond, 89 — meets 
Ins enemy in JBofvvorth Held, ib.— his defperate fftua- 
tion, qO — death, 91 — his body tr.eated with the 
greateff marks of deteftation, ib. — flate of the laws, 
aits, 6cc. during his reign, 92. 

Rniley^ bilhop of London, his great abilities, 241 — con- 
demned to the flames, ib. — his rc. larkable lerenity of 
mind, il). — his dreadful tortures, 242. 

Rights petition of, what, 352 — ena< 5 led into a law, ib. 

Rh ‘account of, 260 — gains the affedlions of Marv. 
il).- •made fcci clary for French difpatchcs, ib. — is 
inufdered in llie qiieeifs prcfciice, 262. 

Robey tjmen^ who, 120. 

Rog^ct prebendary of St. Paul’s, condemned to the 
flames, 239 — liis ferenity at liis execution, ib. 

Rofit red and white, what, 47. 

Roucju city of, taken hy the Engliffi, 27. 

RoHfftluiViiydowUy battle of, 398. 

Roundhead who, 386. 

Rupert^ prince, commands under Charles 1 . 396 — gains 
an advantage over colonel Sandys, ib. — defeated by 
Ciomwell, 402 — defeated at Naleby, 408. 

Rutland^ carl of, propofes a confpiracy againft Henry 
IV. 2 — Ills detcffablecoiulucl, 4. 

S. 

N JD E R S9 a clergyman, condemned to the flames 

^240. 

Savage, John, his defteftable refolution, 282 — -joins in 
a confederacy to aftaflinaie Elizabeth, 283. 

7 
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Sawtre^ Williain, follower of Wickliff, burnt for his ic- 
ligion, II. 

Scrope^ kuly^ fent to attend the queen of Scots, 268, 

Self-denying ordinance, what, 406. 

Seymour^ Jane, tparried to Henry V! 1 I. 175 — her death, 

^ 77 - 

lord Thomas, oppofes his brother, 204 — 

marriCb the queen-dowager, ib. — a party a- 
niong tJie nobility, ib. — ingratiates himlelf with his 
i^foveieign, ib. — deilres to be reconciled to his brother, 
205— -lofes his wife, ib. — engages hr John Sharring- 
ton in his intcrefl:, 206 — tleprived of Iiis port, and 
committed to the Tower, 207 — condemned and exe- 
cuted, ib. 

Sharrington^ fir John, joins lord Thomas Seymour, 206. 

Ship-money^ account of, 348. 

Shorcy Jane, account of, 70 — accufed of wicchcrafr, 77 
— her pimifhment, 79. 

Shrcvojhury^ battle of, 8. 

Shrine of Thomas a Btxkct demolifhed, 166. 

Simne!^ Lambert, account of, 98 — perfonates the carl 
of Warwick, 99 — proclaimed king of Lcland, ib. — 
is crowned with great folcmnity, lOO — lands in Lan- 
cathire, ib. — defeated and taken prifoncr, 10 1— de- 
graded to a fcullion in the king^s kitchen, ib. 

Simon\ Richard, traitis rip a perfon to perfonate t!ic 
young earl of ^Var\vick, 98. 

Sometfet^ duke of, made guardian of the kingdom, 201 
— declares i'or the reformed religion, ib, — liis clia- 
I'nSlcr, ib.— defeats the Scots at Muirelborougli, 202 
' —impeaches his brother of high-lrcafon, 207 — ap- 
plies, himlelf 10 the reformation of religion, ib. — 
efpoufes tJie caufe of the poor, 2 1 1 — becomes ob- 
noxious a very pc»wcrful party, 213 — fent to the 
'^I'owcr, 219 — recovers his liberty and power, 216 — 
coinmittetl to the Tower, 218 — condemned and exe- 
cuted, 220* 

Spiiiu/h iiivafion, account of, 297. 

Spenfer^ lord, joins in a confpiracy againft Henry IV. 
2— beheaded at Cirencefter, 4. 

Spurs f battle of, 1 3 1 . 

Standards the roval, creflcd at TS ott Ingham, 394. 

Jfi'a nhifpe, Sir executed for ticafon, 220. 

f-'f Steiu/evy 
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Stmileyy lonl, fufpeifts the duke of Glouccfter’s cichgn?, 
76 — narrowly efcapes vvifli liis life, 78 — joins rlic call 
of ^Richmond, 90- 

, hr William, joins Warbcck, 107 — accufed l>y 

^ 111' Robert Clifford, 108 — condemned and beheaded, 
• ' 'ibid* 

Star-chamher^ court of,^ its arbitrary '^lecihons, 363 — 
abolifhcd, 379. 

Statute^ the bloody, Avhat, 167. 

Straffotd^ earl of. JVetilivorthy fir 'riiomas. 

Strafton-hi/l^ battle of, 398. 

St{ffolky duke of, tvikcs the lead in the minlftry, 47 — 
InhcMdctl in a long-boat near Dover, 49. 

Suprcftiiit Cidth of, taken by the clergy, 160. 

Sinry^ carl of, his gieat accompli ffnnents, 196 — con- 
demned and excciiied, 197. 

T. 

CT'A Y L O a clergyman, condc.*mcd to the flames-, 
24c — his patience ki torture, ib. 

'rerouanne helieged by Henry VI If. 130 — relieved by 
Fontrailles, 131 —fui renders to the Kngliffi, ib. 

l^vchejlioy-pn) ha » tic ot, 66. 

yViomns^ St. vicar ol, hanged in his robes on the top of 
his own ftecplc, 212. 

y'hro\rmQyton^ fir Nicholas, fent amhafTador to Scotland, 
266 — pcrfnadcs Mary to rcfigii licr power, ib* 

Tonnage poundaye^ Wiiat, 3^4. 

Tournay bclicged by Henry Vlll. 132. 

Tovjton^ battle of, 231. 

Trollops lir Andrew, defeits from the duke of York, 54, 

Troyc^ treaty of, 27. 

Tyrrell lir James, murders Edward V. and his brother in 
the Lower, 84. 

V. 


K F.^ fir Ralph, executed for treafon, 220. 

^ Vendome^ count of, takes the Maid of Oilcans 
piifoner, 39. 

VetneuU^ battle of, 33. 

V'lliiers^ George, becomes the favourite of James I. 
331 — crcaicd duke of Buckingham, ib. — cairies the 


rnnee 
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prince of Wales to Spain, 337 — ^Iils impolitic con- 
du£k, ib.— ceiifurcd by the parliament, 3^ — de- 
fended by the king, 346 — fails in his expedition to 
Rochelle, 350 — tics out aiiotlier fleet, 356 — is\flaf» 
linated by Felton, 357. ^ 

Voify^ biflhop of Exeter, deprived of his fee, 217 — -Vd- 
llored to his bilhoprick, 232. 

W. 


L S I N G H^A ykf, fecretary of (late, difeovers 
^ ^ Babington’s plot, 284 ^liis proteftations on Ma- 

ry’s trial, 287. 

PVar^ civil, account of, 393/ 

IVarbeck^ Perkin, an impoftor, who, 104 — font to 
Ireland, and perfonates the duke of York, 105 — in- 
vited to tlie court of France, ib. — relides at the court 


of Burgundy, 106 — attempts to land in Kent, 109 — 
marries lady Ca-tharine Gordon, ib. — protefted by 
James of Scotland, ib. — retires to the faftneflTes of 
Ireland, in — lands In Cornwall, ib. — takes the title 
of Richard IV. ib. — marches to Taunton, 112 — 
takes fandkuary in the moiiaftery of Beaulieu, ib. — 
funenders himfelf to juftice, 1 13— -committed to the 
Tower, 1 14 — enters into a corrcdpondcnc': with the 
carl of Warwick, ib. — condemned and executed, 

JVarwick^ call of, efcapes to Calais, 54 — marches to 
London at the head of an army, ib. — defeats the 
king’s army, 55 — is routed at Sc. Alban’s, 57 — fixes 
Edward 1 v* on the throne, 60 — alFronted by that 
prince, 61 — joins the party of queen Margaret, 62 
— drives Edward from 'the tiironc, 63 — -acquires the 
title of king-maker, 65 — defeated and llain, ib, 

— , the young earl of, confined in the Tower, 98 

— perfonated by Simnel, ib. — Ihown publicly at ot. * 
Paul’s, 99 — joins with Warbeck, 114 — convidled of 
higlwreafon, tind beheaded, 1I5. 

— , Dudley, earl of, defe.ats* the Norfolk rebels, ^ 

213 — fome account of, ib. — heads a party againft the 
proceSor, 215 — affumes the reins of government, 
ib.— deprives Gardiner of his fee, 217— obtains the 
eflates and title of the late fluke of Northumberland, 

218 — 
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218 — arrcfts the dukt; of Somerfet, ib. — recoin- 
, mends hdy Jane Gray to the king, as the mofl law- 
ful heir to tlic crown, 221 —procures the title of 
^iduke of Suifolk tor rhe marquis of Dorfet, ib. — 
• . n:arries his Jon to the lady Jane C 3 iay, ib. — betroths 
his daughter to lord Haftings, ib. — his tyrannical 
behaviour to ihe j»uig<»s, 222 — actenipts to ieize the 
perfon of Mary, 227 - prociai*ns luly Jane Giay, 
228 — takes rhe command of the army, his 

pufillaniiiMas behaviour, ib. -fent to the 'Tower, 230 
— condemned ard executed, ib, 
fVelth^ f me account of, 300, 305. 
fVcrlrr^'^ lord, ki. led by the duke of Somerfet, 67, 
IFeuiwo^-thj lord, his brave defence of Calais, 248 — 
obligc<l to capitulate, ib, 

— — — , iir Tliomas. made a miniftcr of flate, 3^9 — 
created earl of SrratFord, ib --his g’* Ml MbiiUies, ib. 
— manages the civil affairs of the .irion, 362 — im- 
peached by the commons, 373—^ tried bciore the 
houfc of peers, ib. — fnbflancc of the articles ,i>l im- 

pcatdiment, ib. his noble defence, 374 ■— found 

guilty by his peers, 375 — his generous letter to the 
king, ib. Jiis bchav'oar at bis < xecutum, 376- 
fVcjimiiiftcr nxide a biJhoprick, 166, 

IVcJlmoi dandy carl of, joins in a party to releafe the 
duke of Norfolk, 272 — 00 ig xl 10 difperlc, 273 — 
ef^ipes to Flanders, ib. — dio in exile, 281. 

^Vtiffi^'dy Ralph, perfon.ites the duke ot York, 114 — 
taken and executed ib. 

JVimb let Oily lord, commands a fleet of fhips againil Cadiz, 
345 — mifearries in the attempt, ib- 
f Vinter y Thomas, engages in the p'wder-plot, 321 — 
taken and executed, 3^6. 

fVolfeyy cardinal, account of, 135 — becomes the fa- 
vourite of Henry VIII. 136 — Ins preferments, 137 — 
made legate to the pope, ib.— loads the people with 
taxes, 142 — reproved fevevely by Henry, 143 — pre- 
fents York palace to the king, ib. — founds two new 
colleges at Oxford, 144 — is comniiflioned to examine 
the validity of Henry's marriage, 151— his tempo- 
VOL. II. H h rifing 
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rifing condua, 153— *»•* fequeftered, «S 5 ~«g~ 

' pairs to his feat, ib.— arretted for high treafon, 156 — 
his death, ib. 

fPomeu of London demand a peMC, 401 . « - . 

fVoodvilUy Elizabeth, married to Edward IV. 61. 

PTyau fir Thomas, heads the Kentilh infurgents, a 34 — 
taken prjfoner and executed, 435* 
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